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PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


FIRST RETORT 


OF THE 


CURATOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN INDIA 

FOR THE YEAR 1881-82. 


PREFACE. 


I N April 1880, the Supreme Government placed me on TViimina 
special duty for the purpose of investigating the condi- lssoT’ 
tion of monumental buildings at Lahore, Delhi, and Agra. 

After visiting these places, I submitted a report, dated 10th 
May, together with a List of the Principal Monuments 
throughout India (see Appendix II, pa"e xix). I have now * 
added to this list particulars of the works of conservation 
that have been undertaken and are in progress. 

2. A temporary establishment of draftsmen sanctioned r.. 
was engaged during the year in measuring the buildings vU,. 
at Lahore and Delhi mentioned in this report; and during 
July, I inspected and directed the work. 


3. The measurement of the structures in situ and the anti 

NlatpiU I 

fairing out of the drawings proceeded during the year. A v.w. 
party of draftsmen were engaged later on at Sanclji and 
Mandu; and the work at Lahore, Delhi, and Amritsarwas -T 

continued up to April 1881, when the whole party assembled • . * ’,A 
at head-quarters and turned their attention to the comple- 
tion of drawings. - 5 '-o 

A / _ » 
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REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


Tour in No- 4. On tlie 2nd November 1880 I left Simla on tour, 
" visiting Lahore, Amritsar, Agra, Gwalior, Allahabad, Sanchi, 
Mandu, Ujain, Benares, Jaunpur, returning to Simla, where 
I drew out reports on the places visited, and awaited the 
directions of the Government of India. In obedience to 
orders, I proceeded to Calcutta, arriving on the 19th January 
1881. 

Appointment 5. On the 2Stli January I was gazetted Curator of 

■of Ours tor 

Ancient Monuments in India ; and on the 2nd February 
following, received instructions to inspect the principal 
monuments throughout India (see Resolutions in the 
Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department, Appendices 
I and K, page lxxiii). 

•our in M a- 6. I left Calcutta on the Gth February, and pi’oceeded 
av?and > Raj- to Madras, visiting Maliavellipur, Vellore, Tricliinopoly, 
utana, 1880 . g r i ran j, am> Madura, Tanjore, Kombakonum, Chillamba- 
ram, Congeveram, and Bijanagar. I then proceeded to 
Kalburgah in the Nizam’s Dominions, and on to Bombay, 
seeing Bijapur, Poona, Karli, Ambernatli, Elephanta, and 
Ahmedahad. Passing up the Rajputana State Railway, 
I visited Mount Abu, Ajmir, El war, Jaipur, and Delhi, 
returning to Simla on the 16th April. 

~ - v 7. From May I was engaged in compiling the prelimi- 
nary repoi'ts on Madras, Bombay, Rajputana, Kalburgah, and 
Central India. 

d 8. During July I inspected the Delhi walls and gates 
‘ or ‘ and the fortress at Gwalior, where Major Keith is employed 
on special duty, in renovating its ancient buildings. 

9. During November I visited Lahore, in company with 
Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, 
Atria, in order to ascertain whether he could undertake to 
superintend repairs to monumeuts at Lahore and Delhi, in 
addition to his work in the North-Western Provinces. 

10. The members of my establishment were uninter- 
ruptedly employed in fairing out plans and drawings up to 
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the end of November, when they accompanied me to Umballa, 
where during December and January 1882 I was busy with Tonriniss2 
regime ial studies previous to an examination for promotion 
to Major, held on the 30tli and 31st of January. This 
greatly encroached on my tour season ; but the draftsmen 
continued their work, a party proceeding on the 12th 
December to Madras to survey at Triehinopoly and 
Madura. 

11. Leaving the remainder of the draftsmen at Umballa 
to continue their plans and fairing out, I proceeded to 
Peshawar, where I arrived on the 6tli February, visiting Peshawar 
Panighat, Shahbazgarhi, the Karamar Hill, Bakshali and District ' 
Takht-i-Bahi in Eusofzai, and Charsuddah in Hastnagar. 

12. After Eusofzai I proceeded to Nur Mahal, near Tour in Ben- 
Phi Hour, and then to Gwalior, Agra, Buddha Gya, and cvliulr'ln- 
vid Calcutta to Madras, Madura, Bombay, Indore, Ajmir, dia ’ 1882 ' 
and back to Simla on the 7th April. From the 21th April 

to the 7th June I became occupied with the theoretical 
subjects obligatory in the examination for promotion to 
Major. 

13. Having briefly sketched out the way in which my 
time has been employed since April 1880, 1 venture to submit 
some preliminary and general observations on the subject of 
conservation of national monuments ; the various appendices 
particularise in detail what has been recommended to the Rpoommend- 
various Local Governments, Administrations, and Native I a) cal Gov- 
States, and what are the steps that have been severally taken. ernment8 ’ Ac ' 
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EF.POUT OF THE CURATOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


CHAPTER I. 


EARLY INVESTIGATORS. AND ME ISURES UNDERTAKEN FOR THE PROTECTION AND 
REPAIR OF BUILDINGS — BETWEEN THE YEARS ISOS AND 18iio. 


Previous 14. It will probablv be neither out of place or uninter- 

measures. . 1 

estiug to trace tlie various steps that have led up to the present 
systems for archaeological investigation, and for preserving 
the structures themselves, or records of their architecture. 


Early inves- 15. During the infancy of British rule, officials, although' 
tigations. fully occupied with the arduous tasks of government, 
found leisure to investigate local antiquities, and the names 
of Todd, Wilson, Prinsep, Buchanan, Kittoe, in Bengal; 
of Mackenzie, Elliot, in Madras ; and of Sykes, Eorbes, Wil- 
son, Bhaudaji, in Bombay, are illustrious examples of such 
individual labours. 


EarlyEastem 16. The accounts of the early Eastern travellers are also 
travellers. gQ numerous and interesting, that I have ventured to place 
in the Appendix (see M, pages lxxvi to cv) a Catalogue of 
"Works referring to Indian and Oriental Architecture, Art 
and Arclueology. 

Care of mo- 17. A sentiment of respect for the monuments of tlie 

early days, past has not unfrequently been exhibited by the early Gov- 
ernors General. India is indebted to the Earl of Minto, the 
Marquess of Hastings, Lord Amherst, Lord Auckland, Lord 
Canning, and others, for the present state of preservation of 
some of the most beautiful monuments of Indian antiquity. 

Taj, isos. 18. In 1808, during the administration of the Earl of 
Minto, a Taj Committee was appointed, and Lieutenant 
Taylor was entrusted with repairs, which exceeded Rs. 
1,00,000 in cost. 

F,itpl>;.;ir- 10. In 1815 the Marquess of Hastings directed repairs at 
kanlC lsTv Falehpur-SikrI and Sikandra ; and in the following year the 
hv-d aits at Agra were instructed to negotiate for the 
surrender of the lease of the grounds belonging to the Tomb 
of Akbar, and to propose a small establishment for keeping 
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the grounds ; whilst Lieutenant J. Taylor was sent to reside at 
Sikandra for the purpose of preserving the tomb from r uin . 

2Q. In 1816 the pensions of deceased kadims at the Taj Taj, 1816. 
were discontinued, and the fruit grown in the gardens was 
sold for the benefit of Government. 

21. In 1826 the Kutub Minar was repaired, by order of KntubMinar, 
the Government of India, by Major Smith, k.e. (Governor 
General Earl Amherst). 

22. Between the years 1828 and 1835, when Lord William Taj, 1828-35. 
Bentinck was Governor General of India, the Taj was on the 

point of being demolished for the value of its marbles ; and 
it was in 1831 proposed to lease the Sikandra Gardens to the 
Executive Engineer at Agra for the purposes of speculative 
cultivation. 

23. In 1840 the local agents at Agra reported that the Taj revenues. 
Taj revenues from villages yielding Us. 4,200 per month 

were at the time of the British occupation applied to the 
general purposes of the State. 

24. During the Governor Generalship of Lord Auckland, itmad-nd- 
in 1842, the local agents at Agra were directed to assume x 0 mb, 1842. 
charge of Itmad-ud-Dowlah’s Tomb, and keep it in repair. 

25. In 1843 Viscount Hardinge authorised the local 
agents at Agra to disburse Ks. 150 for the repairs of Itmad- 
ud-Dowlah’s Tomb; and in 1847 his Government directed M of 
the Collector to bring the villages connected with the shrine Fatehpor- 
of Shaikh Salim Chisti at Eatehpur-Sikri on to the rent-roll Slkn ’ 1847 ' 
of the district. 

26. About 1848 Captain Gill was employed in making copies of 
faithful transcripts of the wonderful paintings in the Caves 

of Ajanta. 

27. In 1848 Sir Bartle Frere, then Resident at Satara, Bijapur, 

1848. 

instituted a survey of the Muhammadan remains at Bijapur, 
and® Captain Hart, of the Bombay Engineers, had charge of 
the work. 
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Salim Chis- 
ti’s Tomb, 
1850. 


Buildings at 
Tatta in Sind, 
1855. 


Jama Masjid, 
Delhi, 1857. 


Colonel Cun- 
ningham’s 
survey, 1862- 

65. 


Bijapur re- 
pairs, 1863. 


28. During Lord Dalliousie’s time the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the North-Western Provinces, in 1850, sanctioned 
the following distribution of the endowments connected with 
the Tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisti at Eatehpur-Sikri : — 

Rs. 

For festivals ... ... ... 2,327 

Repairs ... ... .. 1,500 

School ... ... ... 600 

Divisible among the Shaikh’s descendants ... 6,066 

Total ... 10,493 per annum. 

29. At the instance of Mr. J. Gibbs, then Assistant 
Commissioner, and Sir Bartle Prere, then Commissioner 
of Sind, in 1855, Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bom- 
bay, sanctioned Bs. 5,000 towards the repairs to the Jama 
Masjid and tombs at Tatta, in Sind (see page xxxvii of the 
Appendix) . 

30. Lord Lawrence in 1857 (Governor General Lord 
Canning) prevented the Jama Masjid, Delhi, from being razed 
to the ground. 

31. Major-General (then Colonel) Cunningham was 
appointed Archaeological Surveyor in 1862 — a post he held 
up to 1865. 

32. In 1863, Sir Bartle Prere, when Governor of 
Bombay, sanctioned an annual grant of Bs. 2,480 for the 
repairs of the Bijapur remains. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION OF ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHEOLOGY, SHOWING THE 
STEPS THAT WERE TAKEN FOR PREVENTING THE DEMOLITION OF MONUMENTS 
AND FOR SECURING THEIR CONSERVATION BETWEEN THE YEARS 1806 AND 1881. 

33. In 1866 and 1867, the late Sir Henry Cole, then Secre- Sir Henry 
tary of the Science ancl Art Department and Director of the Culf 18Ct5 ‘ 
South Kensington Museum, London, instituted enquiries as 
to the means of systematically collecting illustrations of 
Indian architecture (in lieu of originals) by means of 
photography, plans and easts (see Appendices A and 13, page 
i) ; and a lecture on the study of Indian architecture Avas 
read by Mr. J. Fergusson at the Society of Arts, London, on Mn Fcrppw- 
tlie 19th December 1866, Sir James Fergusson being in the i860, 
chair (see page lxxxi of the Appendix, M). 

31. The following year at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, a Convention 
large collection of photographs created great interest for change of re- 
Indian architecture, and during this Exhibition a Convcn- P roduaion3 - 
tion was entered into by the several Princes of the reigning 
families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to assist 
the museums of Europe in procuring casts and copies of 
national objects for the promotion of art (see Appendix C, 
page iii). 

35. The first movement for the systematic preservation Repairs at 
and illustration of monuments in Bombay was directed by p^' dabad ’ 
the Government of India in August 1867 ; repairs of build- 
ings at Alimedabad Avere taken in hand— a sum of Its. 5,300 

being sanctioned for the Tomb of Shah Alam, and Its. 5,000 
for repairing the buildings at Sirkhej. 

36. In 1868 Sir Stafford Northcote suggested to the Goa*- Suroyaia 
eminent of India to conser\*e and record the most remark- Bombay, 
able monuments in the country, and enclosed in his despatch Xorfh-w^t- 
a letter from the Director of the South Kensington Museum j™£ rovinces ’ 
asking for greater details regarding the date, construction, 
ornamentation, and condition of ancient buildings. Survey 
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Madras, 

1808 . 


Bombay, 

1808 . 


Bengal, 

1868 . 


N. W. P„ 
1868 . 


Sanehi Tope, 
1868 . 


Ahmedabad 

repairs, 

1869 . 


Sanehi easts. 
18 / 0 . 


Kntub and 

Fatehpur- 

Sikri easts, 

1871 . 

Director 

General of . 

Archaeology. 

Ahmedabad 

repairs, 

1871 - 72 . 


Gingi Fort, 
1872 - 73 . 

Copies of 
Ajanta 
paintings, 
1872 . 


parties were accordingly sanctioned for Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces, and the following 
steps were taken : — 

37. In Madras, Lord Napier initiated the restoration of 
Trimal Nayakka’s Palace, and its utilisation for public offices. 
Mr. Chisholm prepared estimates and plans. 

38. In Bombay, a party from the School of Art (under 
Mr. Terry) made casts at the Temple of Ambemath. 

39. In Bengal, the Calcutta School of Art (Principal 
Mr. Locke) prepared casts of temples in Cuttack. 

40. In the North-Western Provinces an archaeological 
survey was instituted (see Appendices D, E and F, pages v 
to xii). 

41. The Government of Sir John Lawrence prevented 
the demolition of the Sanehi Tope Gateways in 1868. 

42. In 1869, Its. 3,000 was sanctioned by the Bombay 
Government for the repair of the Palace and Tank at Sirkhej, 
Ahmedabad. 

43. In 1870, in Lord Mayo’s time, casts were made of the 
Eastern Gateway of the Sanehi Tope and other sculptures 
(see Appendix F, page xiii). 

44. In 187 1, casts were made at the Kutub, Delhi, and at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, Agra. 

General Cunningham was appointed this year to be 
Director General of Archieology. 

45. In 1871-72, Us. 2,000 were expended by the Bombay 
Government on the Tomb and Mosque of Rani Sipri, Ahmed- 
abad. 

46. In 1872-73 repairs were carried out to the old Fort 
and Temples at Gingi in South Arcot, Madras. 

47. In 1872, Mr. Griffith, of the Bombay School of Art, 
made copies of the coloured decorations in the Caves of 
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Ajanta. (Those done by Captain Gill had been burnt at the 
Crystal Palace fire.) 


48. In 1873, Lord Northbrook promulgated an order Lori North- 
that buildings of interest should be cared for, as a matter of SSdS n ‘ 
duty, by all Local Governments. 1873. 

Dr. Burgess was this year appointed Archaeological Be- ArcWogi- 
porter to the Bombay Government. ^ S bay Cy ’ 


49. In 1874 preservation of historical monuments 
India was advocated by a memorial signed by — 


Duleep Singli. 

W. Ebor. 

Devonshire. 

Lothian. 

Salisbury. 

Ripon. 

Derby. 

Stanhope. 

Carnarvon. 

Stanley. 

Russell. 

Lawrence. 

Napier and Ettrick. 
Halifax. 

Edward Colebrooke. 
James Fergusson. 
H. B. E. Frere. 

J. A. Froude. 


W. M. Gomm. 

Arthur Gordon. 

A. Grote. 

A. B. Beresford Hope. 
Henry Holland. 

Charles Kingsley. 
James Ph. Laeaita. 

J. G. Shaw-Lefevre. 
Stafford Northcote. 
Lawrence Peel. 

A. P. Phayre. 

Edward Ryan. 

Albert Sassoon. 

G. Gilbert Scott. 
Arthur Stanley. 

George Edmund Street. 
Meadows Taylor. 
Edmund Thomas. 


in Memorial in 
favour of pre- 
servation, 
1874. 


C. E. Trevelyan. 


50. A special Archaeological Division was established at Sir John 
Agra in 1875 by Sir John Straehey, Lieutenant-Governor of An-Iia*>logi- 
the North-Western Provinces (Viceroy Lord Northbrook). jg 7 P ,vl3Um ’ 


51. In 1876-77, the Local Fund Board, North Arcot, Mad- Palace at 
ras, allotted Its. 1,000 for the repair of the old Palace, isr&jvb^ 1 ’ 


Chandragiri. 


52. About 1877, Colonel Sankey, r.e., carried out some papain,! 
repairs to the famous temple of Ilallabid in Mysore, and a 

c 
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sum of about Rs. 6,000 was spent. About Rs. 3,000 were 
also spent in repairing the porch of the beautiful temple 
at Somnathpur in Mysore. 

Mt. Sewell at 53. In May 1877, Mr. R. Sewell superintended some 

Amnu.iu, excavations at the Amravati Tope, Madras. 


Ruins at Bij- 
anagar, 1878. 


51. In 1878 removal of vegetation was ordered by the 
Madras Government from the ruins of Bijanagar (Hampi), 
Madras. 


jwiore Port, gg The idea of restoring the temple in the Vellore Fort 
was initiated in 1S78 by the Duke of Buckingham. 

Lord Lytton’s gg a sum G f 3 a lakhs of rupees was in 1879 contributed 

grant to the 

N. w. p., by Lord Lytton s Government towards the restoration of 

1879. 

buildings in the North-Western Provinces. 

Major Mant, 57. In 1879, Major Mant was appointed Conservator of 
Archaeological and Architectural Remains in Bombay by Sir 
Richard Temple, and reported on the buildings at Alimedabad. 
Proposed ap- 58. Lord Lytton’s Government in 1880 proposed the 
a°'ci™ator in appointment of a Curator of Ancient Monuments in India to 
India, 1880. ^ ggcjgfojy of State (the Marquess of Salisbury). 

Duke of 59. In 1880, the Duke of Buckingham inspected the ruins 

S, UI Bijiniagar at Bijanagar, Madras, and ordered some preservative measures. 
Excavation at His Grace also ordered the completion of the excavations, 

Amravati, commenced in 1877, at the Amravati Tope, Madras. 

1880. 

Bengal and 60. Sir Ashley Eden in 1880 commenced the restoration 
Buddha Gya. 0 £ £g e Great Buddhist Temple at Buddha Gya, Bengal. 

Curator ap- 61. The Marquess of Ripon in 1881 appointed the Curator 

ionlRipon, Ancient Monuments in India.* 

1881. 

Madras Dr. Burgess was this year appointed to the Archaeological 

^Survey 1 " Survey of Madras. 


* The following special officers are now engaged on works of conservation ; 

Bengal. — Mr. Beglar, Executive Engineer, Buddha Gya. 
jS'orth- Ues/trn Produces and Oud/i.—Mi. Heath, Executive Engineer 
Archaeological Division. 8 * 

Punjab . — Lieutenant Abbott, E.E., Assistant Engineer. 

Central India . — Major Keith, Assistant to the Curator of Ancient Monu- 
ments. 

Madras. — Mr. Black, Assistant Engineer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GENEBAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL MONUMENTS. 

62. It may be said that investigation has fi’om the investigation, 
earliest times received on all sides great attention and fouraged. Cn ~ 
encouragement. So much, however, remains to he done, 
particularly in the direction of accuracy, and the interest so 
increases with the increasing knowledge, that preservation 

of historical landmarks acquires an importance most difficult 
to ignore. 

63. Experience has shown that the keenest investigators investiga- 
have not always had the greatest respect for the maintenance 

of monuments. Archaeological research has for its object the 
elucidation of history, and to an enthusiast the temptation to 
carry off a proof of an unravelled mystery is undoubtedly 
great. If there wero no such things as photographs, casts, 
and other means of reproducing archaeological evidence, the 
removal of original stone records might perhaps be justified. 

64. Sometimes, indeed, the removal of ancient remains is 
necessary for safe custody ; and in the case of a foreign remains, 
country we are not responsible for the preservation in situ 

of important buildings. We are not answerable for keep- 
ing Grecian marbles in Greece ; neither were we concerned 
for the rights of Egypt when Cleopatra’s Needle left Alex- 
andria for the Thames embankment. 

65. In the case, however, of India — a country which is a Preservation 
British possession — the arguments are different. We are, I i n( ij a . 
submit, responsible for Indian monuments, and that they are 
preserved in situ, when possible. Moreover, as Mr. Eergusson 
remarks, Indian sculpture is so essentially a part of the 
architecture with which it is bound, that it is impossible to 
appreciate it properly without being able to realise correctly 

the position for which it was originally designed (see 
Appendix B, page iii). 

66. To meet the wants of museums out here and in Europe, Far*i*uht 

, . **? / di 

perfect facsimiles can take the place oi the originals (see 
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Appendices A, B andC, pages i to v). Casts are made so 
exactly like the sculptures, that no argument against them is 
of force. I hope before long the Supreme Government will 
announce all over India the acceptance of the “ in situ, if 
possible, principle .” Each case should be judged on merits ; 
hut I submit that no demolition of importance should be 
allowed without the express concurrence of the Governor 
General in Council. 

Stonehenge. 67. The removal, for instance, of Stonehenge to London 
would, I imagine, provoke considerable excitement in 
England, and be condemned by a majority in the scientific 
and artistic world. 

Custody, Ac. 6S. Outside the professional and technical remedies 
necessary to restore and repair national monuments, there are 
the important hut simple measures of custody and the 
removal of ever-busy natural vegetation. These remedies 
should, I submit, be strongly recommended, by Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, to all district officials, who might, 
with great advantage, be invited to submit their proposals for 
providing custodians, wherever they consider them advisable. 

69. The encouragement of local interest in monuments is 
the more essential to secure the fabrics from damage, as with- 
out widespread organisations no measures for repairs or restor- 
ations can combat with the peculiar tropical conditions tend- 
ing to damage every kind of building and structure in India. 

70. In November 1881, I addressed the Supreme Govern- 
” . ment on the subject of the reproduction of architectural 

illustrations, and asked for a sum of Rs. 5,000 in order to 
get a selection of the drawings under preparation repeated 
by the best processes for publication (see page lxxiv of the 
Appendix). Government in reply stated that no large or 
expensive work was contemplated, hut sanctioned a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 for the reproduction of some of the most finished 
drawings prepared in my survey for the preservation of any 
monuments of great importance, adding that the measure 
should be considered simply as an experiment. 

Experimental 71. The results of these experimental reproductions are 
o^^drawingA submitted with this report, and will be referred to in the 
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detailed reports on the buildings in the various administra- 
tive areas. The memoranda drawn up by me at various 
times (see Appendices G and L, pages xvii and lxxiv) show the 
value I attach to such means for promulgating a knowledge 
of Indian art, and I can only hope that Government will deal 
liberally with the subject. Apart, however, from the value 
of illustrative matter in connection with the development 
of art, tlie publication of accurate plans and drawings of a 
neglected monument of interest and beauty is an important 
lever for securing a better state of things. 

72. A sum of Us. 50,000 was held in reserve bv the Pub- imperial 

Budget 

lie Works Department m 1881-82 for grants-m-aid towards grants, 
repairs, &c. ; and in the civil estimates for 18S2-83 there is 
a provision of Bs. 1,00,000 for the same purpose. It was fur- 
ther arranged that the former sum should be available for 
reappropriation. This is the more necessary, as hurry in spend- 
ing an annual grant before the 31st March would certainly 
have a bad effect on the quality of work, which in an 
artistic building should be first rate. I hope, therefore, 
that similar arrangements will be made for all grants. 

In connection with the principle of applying these Imperial Principle <rf 
grants, there is a point which I strongly commend to^g"^ 
the notice of Government. This aid should, I urge, be^ uts - 
given when necessary to the most important monuments of 
their class. There are certain well-known structures and 
remains of imperial interest and importance, the conserva- 
tion of which should be encouraged or provided for at the 
outset. 

73. If Local Governments and Native Eulers find it Local funds, 
impossible to furnish the whole of the necessary funds, the 

sum required to make good the total necessary expenditure 
should, as far as possible, be forthcoming out of the Imperial 
Treasury. 

74. The acceptance of this view would permit of aPn^fo 
definite allotment to buildings admitted by the highest of imperial 
authorities to be of importance (see my report of 10th May, B " a ' 
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Appendix 11, ii, page xxxiv), and I have no hesitation in 
recommending that the necessary funds he allotted on such 
a principle to the most important of the following not 
already provided for : — 

75. BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

Buddhist Sanehi Tope — Central India, Bhopal State. Date of 
monuments. gQO B.C. ; of railing, 250 B.C. ; of gates, 10-40 A.D. 

I made casts here in 18G9, and had the place surveyed in 
1880. Repairs have commenced under Sir Lepel Griffin, 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India. A great 
deal is required to he done. 

Buddha Gya — Bengal, Gya District. Date of rail, 
250 B.C. ; of temple, 500 A.D. I have been here. The 
temple and rail have been restored by the Bengal Govern- 
ment at great cost, but well done. Executive Engineer — 
Mr. Beglar. 

Bharhut Tope — Central India, Rewa State. Date of 
rail, 200 B.C. Part of the rail and one gate were removed 
to the Calcutta Museum by General Cunningham. I have 
not been to Bharhut yet. 

Gandhara Topes and Monasteries— Punjab, Pesha- 
war District. Sculptures date between 50 B.C. and 150 A.D. 
A great number of them have been excavated from the 
ruined buildings, and taken to Calcutta and Lahore. I have 
visited some of the most important localities. Repairs are 
not possible. The only remedy is to remove sculptures out 
of reach of the fanatical Pathan. 

Manikyala Tope — Punjab, Rawalpindi. Date of the 
tope, first century A.D. It was repaired in 720 A.D. I 
saw this monument in 1868, but do not know its present 
condition. 

Amravati Tope — Madras, Kistna District. Date of 
the railing, about 300-400 A.D. A large number of the 
railing marbles have been removed. I am about to inspect 
those that remain. 
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Sarnath Tope— Bengal, Benares District. Date of 
tope, about sixth century A.D. I have visited this. Repairs 
are under the consideration of the North-Western Provinces 
Government. 

Bhaja Chaitya Cave— Western Ghats, Bombay. 

Bedsa Chaitya Cave — Western Ghats, Bombay. 

Nassick Chaitya Cave — Date 129 B.C., Western 
Ghats, Bombay. 

Ajanta Chaitya Cave— Date about 100 B.C., Nizam’s 
Territory. 

Karli Chaitya Cave — Date 78 B.C., Western Ghats, 

Bombay. I have been to Karli. Some repairs have been 
sanctioned by the Bombay Government. 

Ajanta Vihara Caves — Date 1-300 A.D., Nizam’s 
Dominions. I have not been to Ajanta, but the Nizam’s 
Government has fitted the caves with doors hi order to keep 
out bees and animals and so preserve the old frescoes. 

Ellora Vihara Cave and Kailas— Nizam’s Dominions. 

I have not been to Ellora yet. 

76. . JAIN MONUMENTS. 

Dilwarra Temples— 1032 to 1247 A.D., Rajputana, monu- 
Mount Abu. I have seen these. Repairs are very much 
required to preserve the beautiful marble sculptures. 

Temples at Parisnath— 1439 A.D., Bengal, Bhau- 
gulpore Division. I have not been here yet. 

Temples in Portress Gwalior— Central India. I 
have been here. Repairs have been executed by Major Keith, 
on special duty under the Agent to the Governor General, 

Central India. 

Temples at Khajuraho — Central India. I have not 
been here yet. 

Towers of Victory and Temples at Chittor— 

896 and 1439 A.D., Rajputana, Meywar State. I have seen 
Chittor, and have just examined the buildings for repairs 
(August 1882). 
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77 - HINDU OR BRAIIMINICA L MONUMENTS. 

>- Temple at Pandrethan— 913 A.D., Kashmir. I sur- 
veyed tliis in 1868. It is sadly in need of repair. 

Temples at Avantipur— 875 to 904 A.D., Kash- 
mir. I surveyed these. They should he looked after. 

Temple at Marttand — Kashmir. I have surveyed 
this. It requires looking after. 

Temples at Wangat— Kashmir. These require look- 
ing after hadly. A survey was made in 1868. 

Seven Pagodas — Madras, Cliingleput. I have seen 
these; they require more remedies. Some have been 
already executed by the Madras Government. 

Temple in the Vellore Fort — Madras, North Arcot 
District. Has been well restored by Captain McNeil 
Campbell, u.e. I have seen this. 

Temples at Srirangam — Madras, Trichinopoly Dis- 
trict. Are endowed and used. I have seen them, and sur- 
veyed the buildings. They require considerable remedies. 

Temple at Madura — Madras, Madura District. Is 
endowed and used. I have surveyed this, to show needful 
repairs. 

Temple at Ramissiram — Madras, Madura District. 
This has been surveyed for repairs. 

Temple at Tanjore — Madras, Tanjore District. I 
have seen this. It is kept in fair order by the Princess. 

Temple at Kombakonum— Madras, Tanjore District. 
I have seen this ; it requires attention. It is endowed and 
used. 

Temples at Chillambaram— Madras, South Arcot. 
Are endowed and used. I have been here. The buildings 
require attention. 

Temples at Congeveram — Madras, Chingleput Dis- 
trict. I have been here. The temples are endowed and 
used ; they require attention. 
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Temples and Buildings at Bijanagar (Hampi)— - 

Madras, Bellary District, 1540 A.D. These are deserted, 
and call for considerable attention. I have inspected the 
buildings, &c. The Governor of Madras, the Bight Honour- 
able Mr. Grant Duff, is about to visit them. 

Temples at Nagda near Udaipur— Meywar, Raj- 
putana. Very fine specimens of Jaina styles. I have just 
seen these. 

Temples at Hallabid — Mysore State, 1145 A.D. 
Partly repaired by Colonel Sankey, b.e., in 1877. I have not 
been here yet. 

Temple at Somnathpur— Mysore State, 1043 A.D. 
Partly repaired. I have not been here. 

Temple at Baillur — Mysore State, 1114 A.D. I 
have not been here. 

Black Pagoda, Kanarak — Bengal, Orissa ; date 
ninth century. Measures needed. I have not been here yet. 

Teli-ka-Mandir (Temple), Fortress Gwalior- 
Central India ; date tenth century. I have been here. The 
building is in course of complete repair under Major Keith 
and the Military Works Branch, Public Works Department. * 

Benares Temples and Ghats— I have been here ; the 
buildings now remaining are mediaeval in date ; the temples 
are in use and looked after by the Natives, but many require 
attention in respect of cleanliness and repair. Some of the 
ghats have fallen into ruin through bad foundations on the 

river bank. 

Temple at Bindrabun— North-Western Provinces, 
Muttra District. Repairs commenced by Mr. Growse are 
still in progress under the Executive Engineer, Archaeolo- 
gical Division, North-Western Provinces, Mr. Heath, but 
lately the priests whitewashed the interior. I saw the build- 
ing before repairs in 1868. 

Amritsar Temple (Sikh). I have seen this. It is 
repaired very wefi by the Sikhs. A complete surrey has 
been made at the request of Sir Robert Eger ton, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
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78. II IN I) U PALACES. 

H ’ mlu Madura, — Madras. Very fine building. Is being 

palace:?. 6 ' 

repaired for offices under Mr. Cliisliolm, Consulting Architect 
to the Madras Government. I have seen this. 

Tanjore — Madras. Used by the Princess of Tanjore. 

I have seen this. 

Gwalior Fortress- — Central India. Pine buildings, in 
course of being repaired under Manor Keith, on special duty 
under the Agent to the Governor General in Central India. 
I have impeded this often. Plans are mating in my office. 

Udaipur — M ey war, Rajputana. Used by the Maharana. 
I have just inspected this. 

Ulwar — Rajputana. Used by the Maharao-rajah. I 

have seen this. Nothing done as yet. 

Amber — Rajputana, Jaipur. Requires repairs. I have 

seen this. I regret to record that the Palace was whitewashed 

to receive the Viceroy in 1881. No repairs have been done 

as wt. 

* 

■Dig — Rajputana, Biiartpur. In good order. I sur- 
veyed this in 1808. 

79 . MUHAMMADAN MONUMENTS. 

Muhammadan Kutub Building'S — Punjab, Delhi District. Require 

monuments. 1 

some attention. I made easts here in 1870. Surveys of some 
of the buildings have been made. Much required to he done. 

Mosque at Ajmir — Rajputana. Has been partly 
repaired. Slight repairs still wanted. I have often inspected 
this building. 

Mosques at Jaunpur — North-Western Provinces, 
Jaunpur District. I have been here. Repairs are sanctioned 
under Mr. Heath, Archaeological Division, North-Western 
Provinces. 

Ahmedabad Buildings — Bombay, Ahmeclabad. I 

have seen these. Repairs were commenced in 1867 under 
the Collector, Mr. Borrodaile. They require and thoroughly 
deserve systematic repair. 
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Mandu Buildings— Central India, Dliar State. I have 
inspected these and liad a survey made. They require 
systematic repairs, of which the Maharaja has already 
initiated some. 

G-aur Buildings— Bengal, Malda District. I have not 
been here yet. The jungle was some time ago cleared by 
Government. A good deal is required to be done. 

Kalblirgah Buildings— Nizam’s Dominions. I have 
inspected these. The Nizam’s Government has sanctioned 
repairs. 

Bijapur Buildings— Bombay, Kaladgi District. I have 
inspected these. Repairs were initiated by Sir Bartle Prere 
when Governor of Bombay in 1863. The citadel buildings 
are now being converted into offices for the district by 
Mr. Reinold, Executive Engineer, Kaladgi. Much remains 
to be done to the architectural monuments. 

Mosques and Tombs at Tatta— Bombay, Sind. I 
have not yet seen these. They were repaired in 1855 under 
the auspices of Mr. Gibbs. 

Shir Shah’s Tomb at Sasseram— Bengal, Slialiabad 
District. Repairs commenced by the Bengal Government. 
Executive Engineer — Mr. Beglar. 

Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandra — Nortlx-Western Prov- 
inces, Agra District. I have often seen this. It lias been 
renovated by Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological 
Division, North-Western Provinces, and the walls and gates 
are nearly complete. Mr. Lawrence, Collector of Agra, has 
restored the grounds. 

The Taj, Agra — North-Western Provinces, Agra 
District. I have often seen this. It has been perfectly 
restored by Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological 
Division, North-Western Provinces. The gardens are in 
first-rate order under the Collector of Agra, Mr. Lawrence. 
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Jahangir’s Tomb, Lahore — Punjab. I have 
surveyed this. Repairs that were urgently wanted have been 
commenced by the Punjab Government. 

80. MUHAMMADAN PALACES. 

Agra — North-Western Provinces. I submitted a report 
to Sir William Muir in 1868. The buildings of interest have 
been completely repaired by Mr. Heath, Executive 
Engineer, Archaeological Division, North-Western Provinces. 

Delhi — Punjab. A great deal has to be done. I have 
surveyed some of the buildings. Repairs have commenced. 

Lahore — Punjab. A great deal has to be done. I have 
had some of the buildings surveyed. 

Jahangir’s Palaces in the Daolat Bagh at Aj- 
mir — Rajputana. I am having a survey made of the build- 
ings to show needful repairs. 

Akbar’s Palace at Fatehpur-Sikri— North-Western 
Provinces. I surveyed this in 1869, and made casts in 1871. 
Repairs have since 1875 been carried out under Mr. Heath, 
Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, North-Western 
Provinces, and are nearly completed. 

81. As already stated in my report (Appendix H, page 
xx, paragraph 2), architectural monuments have suffered, 
and are suffering, more from the acts for which Govern- 
ment has been responsible than from the natural decay and 
ruin produced by rain or vegetation in the jungle and 
deserted places. The remedies, which are to be applied at 
Lahore and Dellii, will make good damage done for the most 
part in the early days of British rule. 

82. A list of interesting British monuments worthy of 
preservation is given in the Appendix N, page evi ; also a list 
of some ancient and modem forts and citadels in India in 
Appendix Y, page eexvi. 

H. H. COLE, Captain, R.E., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. 

December 26th } 1882. 
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Extract from a Memorandum offering suggestions for collecting' 
information about the ancient architecture of India, by 
Lieutenant H. H. Cole, R.E., dated Naini Tal, 

June 1867. 

A collection of records of Indian architecture could only be represented 
in England, by photographs, drawings, plans, casts and written descriptions. 

In order to render the collection purely instructive, details of buildings should 
he accurately represented. 

2. Apart from the value of "representing Indian architecture for study in 
England, there would he a good opportunity for representing, at various museums 
in India, a History of Native Architecture; the education of natives, whose modem 
art is daily becoming more and more corrupted and all originality and identity 
being lost, is a matter worthy of serious consideration. 


B 

Memorandum by James Fergusson, Esq. (1868), regarding objects 
in India of whieb it is desirable casts should be obtained. 

There are in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society at Calcutta and the 
Central Museum at Madras a considerable number of pieces of sculpture, some of 
great beautv and interest, of which it would be desirable casts should be obtained, 
for museums in this country. There must be parties on the spot who know 
which are best and most suitable,* but it strikes me as extremely desirable that 
the parties who are to be employed in casting the larger objects in site should first 
be employed on these smaller antiquities in the local museums. 

In the Lahore Museum there is a considerable collection of sculptures ob- 
tained from Topes in Afghanistan, principally from the neighbourhood of Peshawar, 
of the Bactro-Indian period, which are of extreme beauty and interest. I should 
like to see the originals sent to this country. The next best thing, of course, would 
lie easts of them. 

I am not aware what antiquities may be collected in any museum in Bombay,, 
but I fancy there must be a considerable number, some of which at least may be 
worthy of being so multiplied. 

Bengal.— The objects in this Presidency of whieb, in my opinion, it would be- 
most desirable to obtain easts, are some of the sculptures in the caves at Ldyagiri 
in Orissa, not far from Cuttack. 

* If any of the sculptures or inscriptions from the Amravati Tope which were deposited in the 

Calcutta Museum by Colonel Mackenzie are still there, casts of them would be most desirable to 

complete the collection here. 
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The two best are the bas-reliefs in the Jodev and Ganesh Garbha Caves. 
These are figured in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii, pis. xiii 
and xliv. They are about 3 feet in height, and the one 20, the other, I guess, 
30 feet in length. They are placed under cover in verandahs about 7 feet from the 
ground, and therefore very accessible and, being in low relief, easily cast. 

There are other sculptures in other caves in this locality which may be worthy 
of being cast. 

These two were the only eaves accessible when I was there, and they 
are among the oldest and most interesting objects in India. They probably date 
before the Christian era. 

The blaek Pagoda at Kanarue is not far from these eaves, and is one of the 
best and most elaborately sculptured monuments iu India. If a party were in 
that neighbourhood and had time they might find numerous objects in that now 
ruined temple worthy of being east. It is impossible without photographs or 
drawings to specify which ; but any person in charge of the party ought to have 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to fix on the best. 

Near Ratrapore there is a temple some of the sculptures of which are figured 
J. A. S. B. vii, pi. xxxii., which from their style are well worthy of being cast; 
and if access can now be obtained to the precincts of the old Great Temple at 
Bhuvaneswar, there must be numerous objects within its walls worthy of being cast. 

So far as we now know, it is the oldest Hindu temple in India, and consequently 
any information regarding it must be most valuable. 

This part of Orissa is full of antiquarian interest, and a party could easily 
find any amount of employment. So far as I can judge, their relative interest is 
in the order in which I have named them. 

Next in interest to these Cuttack sculptures are the pillars and remains of 
the rail that onee surrounded the Bo Tree at Boodli Gya in Beliar. Some of these 
are built into the courtyard of the Mo hunt’s house. Others form a sort of porch 
to the present temple, and some are, I believe, in situ. Those which are sculp- 
tured are equal in beauty and interest to anything in Bengal. 

These pillars are not large — from 6 to 8 feet in height — and could easily be 
cast whole. 

There are also numerous fragments of ancient sculpture iu the neighbourhood 
of Boodh Gya which are worthy of being cast, but it would require discrimination 
to say which. The rail is of surpassing interest. It would suffice for the pre- 
sent to photograph the others. 

Agra and Delhi. — I am not aware of any objects of Hindu antiquity near 
these cities which it would be worth while to cast, unless the fragments of the 
Buddhist rail discovered by General Cunningham at Muttra have been collected 
in some local museum (Agra ?) . If casts were taken of them, they would be of 
great interest. 

Among the Mahomedan remains there is little, if anything, after the death of 
Akbar (A.D. 1605), which is worthy of attention in this respect. After that period 
inlaying became the principal means of ornamenting, and that cannot be expressed 
by casts. At the Kootub at Delhi, however, and in the old Pathan tombs and 
mosques there are carved details of Saracenic ornamentation equal to any found 
in any part of the world, and the carved geometric ornamentation of A k bar’s build- 
ings, both at Agra and Patehpur Sikri, are unsurpassed of their class. These are 
all, however, only parts of large architectural designs, and unless copied on a very 
extensive scale would fail to reproduce the original effect. If, however, casting 
is undertaken in the North-West, a few small panels and details might easily be 
selected for experiment at least. 
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Sanclli. — There is no monument in the Central Provinces of which it would he 
so desirable to obtain casts as of the gateways at Sanchi. Two of these are fallen, 
and the fragments on the ground are not only easily accessible, but could without 
difficulty be pieced together so as to make a complete restoration afterwards. If 
one only were undertaken, probably the southern would be the best. If part being 
still erect were no objection, the eastern is probably of greater interest. 

There is also the gateway of the smaller Tope a few yards to the north of the 
great one, which is on a much smaller scale. Only one trilithon of this is standing, 
the rest in the ground. If the erect position of a part was no objection, its smaller 
scale would make this more desirable as an experiment. The sculptures are of 
equal interest to those of the others. 

Bombay. — Some of the sculptures in the great cave at Elephanta are typical 
of their class, and of great interest to the study of Indian antiquity. The choice 
of those to be first operated upon would in a great degree depend on their state of 
preservation, and that can only be settled on the spot. 

The double Elephant Capitals in the great cave at Karli are objects of great 
beauty and interest. One or two of the best of them ought to be cast, and also the 
capitals in front of the cave at Bedsa (J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 439). 

These places are in the immediate neighbourhood of Bombay and easily accessi- 
ble by railway, and with smaller details which would suggest themselves to a party 
on the spot, might easily fill up a season. If operations could he extended to Weja* 
pore or Ahmedabad, there are infinite varieties of Saracenic details which it might 
be worth while to reproduce by casting. As most of these have been published in 
the two volumes of photographs bearing these names, any one may satisfy himself 
on these heads, and I therefore forbear to enlarge on them. 

Madras. — I am very much at a loss to know-what to recommend with regard 
to this Presidency. So far as I know, none of the sculpture of the great temples is 
of so high a character as to he worthy of study, apart from the buildings in which 
it is found, though very effective while in situ. 

If a party could lie detached to Belloor and Hullalieed (see volume of photo- 
graphs of Dharwar and Mysore), they might find abundance of profitable employ- 
ment ; but this would probably be too much to attempt at first. Barring this, the 
desecrated temple in the fort at Vellore (now the arsenal) affords some of the l»est 
and most elaborate pillars of the southern style, and these would be extremely 
interesting in any collection as a moans of comparison. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to observe that, unless casts of sculpture in situ are 
accompanied by plans and measured drawings in elevation, they will lose half their 
value. Indian sculpture is so essentially a part of the architecture with which it is 
found, that it is impossible to appreeiate it properly without being able to realise 
correctly the position for which it was originally designed. 

I may also add that no party should 1*> despatched on such an expedition unless 
accompanied by a photographer. Forty negatives will probably not cost more than 
one cast ; and though they cannot supply its place, the larger field they cover and the 
number of incidental details they include render them invaluable adjuncts, and then 
also bring home to us an infinity of information regarding the antiquities which no 
amount of casting is likely to afford, in our days at least. 
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Convention for promoting universally Reproductions of Works of 
Art for the benefit of Museums of all Countries. 

Throughout the world every country possesses flue historical monuments of Art 
of its own, which can easily be reproduced by easts, electrotypes, photographs, and 
other processes, without the slightest damage to the original: 

(a) The knowledge of such monuments is necessary to the progress of Art, 
and the reproduction of them would be of a high value to all museums for public 
instruction, 

(b) The commencement of a system of reproducing works of Art has been 
made by the South Kensington Museum, and illustrations of it are now exhibited 
in the British Section of the Paris Exhibition, where may be seen specimens of 
French) Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Swiss, Russian, , Hindu, Celtic, 
and English Art. 

(c) The following outline of operations is suggested : — 

i. Each country to form its own Commission according to its own views for 
obtaining such reproductions as it may desire for its own museums. 

ii. The Commissions of each country to correspond with one another and send 
information of what reproductions each causes to be made, so that every country, 
if disposed, may take advantage of the labours of other countiies at a moderate cost. 

iii. Each country to arrange for making exchanges of objects which it desires. 

iv. In order to promote the formation of the proposed Commissions in each 
country, and facilitate the making of the reproductions, the undersigned members 
of the reigning families throughout Europe, meeting at the Paris Exhibition of 

- 1867, have signified their approval of the plan and their desire to promote the 

realisation of it. 

The following Princes have already signed the Convention : — 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh. 

Frederick- William, Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Lons, Prince of Hesse. 

Albert, Prince-Royal of Saxony. 

Prince Napoleon (Jerome). 

Philippe, Comte de Flandre. 

The Cesarewitch. 

Nicolas, Due de Leucthtenberg. 

Oscar, Prince of Sweden and Norway. 
Humbert, Prince Royal of Italy. 

Amadeus, Duke of Aosta. 

' c ^>£il^-L'0£is, Archduke of Austria. 

Rainer, Archduke' oi~ 

Frederick, Crown Prince of Denmark. 


Great Britain and Ireland 
n ' j) » » 

Prussia 
. Hesse 
Saxony 
France 
Belgium 
Russia 

Sweden and Norway 
Italy 


* DenS-k 



Demi-official letter from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord President of the Council of Education, dated 12th March 1868. 

During the Paris Exhibition a Convention was entered into by tlie several 
Princes of the reigning families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to 
assist the museums of Europe in procuring casts and copies of national objects for 
the promotion of Art. I cannot doubt that the museums in this country will 
derive benefit from this Convention, and will be able to make a return to foreign 
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countries for the advantages which they may afford. I therefore transmit to your ■ 
Grace as Lord President of the Council, copies of this Convention, and I request 
that vou will have the kindness to inform me whether you see any objection to the , 
Lord President acting through the Science and Art Department m this country for . 
the purpose of giving effect to it, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

Your Grace will perceive that the object contemplated by the Convention is 
identical with that for which an annual grant of money has been made for many 
years by Parliament to the Science and Art Department, and it is hoped that by 
the aid of this Convention far greater facilities will be obtained for the interchange 
of works of Art between this and other countries than have hitherto existed. 


10, St. James’ Square, 
March 14, 1868. 


I have had the honour to receive your Royal Highness’ letter of the 12th 
March, informing me that a Convention had been entered into by several p nn« , 
of the reigning families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to assist the, 
museums of Europe in procuring casts and copies ot national objects for the pro- 
motion of Art and at the same time transmitting to me copies of this Convention, 
Td enquiring if I see any objection to the Lord President acting through the, 
Science 1 and Art Department in this country for the purpose of giving effect to it,, 
so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

Tn renlv I beg leave to inform your Royal Highness that I shall have 
pleasure in acting in the manner proposed, so far as the institutions under ft. 
Science and Art Department are concerned; and that when called upon I shall be 
readyto communicate with other authorities having charge ***** Art 
the United Kingdom, with the view of obtaining any facilities which maybe, 
required by foreign countries. 

I have, &c.j 

(Sd.) MARLBOROUGH. 


His Royal Highness 

The Prince of M ales. 


HeDOTt on the Fort Buildings at Agra, by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, , 
P R.E., dated Cawnpore, 4tli August 1868. v 

_ i 'ii, instructions conveyed in Resolution ISo. 31 33 of 1868* 

a ted liSTSST 1.7 ml Lute,,;„t-Oever,,„,, Nhrth-W„t«r ? Pro. 
"f, IhSSU be buildings iu the Port at Agra, and have the followrug 

report to make , , 

l. The buildings which should he preserved 

Report. from decay are — ■ ; 


The Jahangir Mahal. 

tt Diwan-i-Am. 

„ Khas Mahal. 


A„d tb C^rin^Chittor, Gate, in the Machi Bhawaa should be removed ttd 
built up elsewhere in the Fort. 


The Saman Burj. 

, small mosque near the Diwan-i-Am. 
’’ Moti Masjid. 
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2. The Jahangir Mahal was built by Akbar, and consists of one pavilion, 

... . singularly elegant in design. It is of red sand- 

" " i ' r> * " x stone, and all the ornaments are honestly carved 

in relief on the stone. The interior details are all Hindu, and characterised by 
that peculiar aversion to an arch which Akbar alone of all the Moslem monarchs 
t ■ imr imo seems to have adopted. Jahangir chose this 

a angir, o- . . building as the residence of his two Hindu wives, 

the princesses of Amber (ancient name for Jaipur) and Marwar. And this evid- 
ence of kindly feeling to the Hindus lends additional interest to the building, 
and affords sufficient reason for its maintenance as a historical as well as an architec- 
tural monument. At present it is little better than a ruin, which climate and 
neglect combine to make worse. The whitewash which is liberally laid on in the 
north court should be removed, and the whole of the existing stone-work rendered 
secure by iron cramps run with lead. I think that any attempt to restore the 
building would prove at once difficult and expensive, and that the work of main- 
tenance should be limited to preserving the present standing parts, and no attempt 
made to replace the fallen stone-work which now lies heaped in the centre of the 
court. At present the rain finds easy access through upper windows on to the 
floor of the north gallery, and, percolating through the stone floor, has destroyed 
the coloured ceilings and produced great decay. Water oozes through the flat 
roof all round the central court ; grass and weeds crop up everywhere ; and the 
sweeper of a neighbouring sergeants' 1 quarters finds the parapet of the roof over- 
looking the interior court a convenient asylum for all kinds of refuse. 

3. Close to and on a level with the roof of the Jahangir Mahal is a very 
interesting Hindu pavilion in fair repair. The whitewash should be removed, and 
the roof strengthened with cramps and cement. 

4. Close to this are some tanks, which were used to fill the baths belonging 

, T , to Shah Jahan’s palace and harem, and to supply 

the palace fountains, there are several pipes 
leading from the side of the tank, above which the names of the baths or fountains 
they supply are carved in relief on circular discs of stone. These tanks should 
be kept in repair, and rendered accessible to the public. 

5. The Diwan-i-Atn (or audience chamber) was built by Shah Jahan, and is 
now used as au armoury. To adapt it to the requirements of the latter, windows 
of a European pattern have been built in on the west front, and the whole of the 
interior whitewashed ; so that little remains of its former splendour. It is, how- 
ever, in good repair. 

6. I now now come to the marble buildings — namely, the Khas Mahal, the 
Saman Burj (or harem), and the Diwan-i-Khas (or private hall of audience) — 
which, together with the Diwan-i-Am, formed Shah Jab ants palace, and were built 
by that Emperor in white marble, inlaid with precious stones. In front of the Khas 
Mahal is a garden, surrounded on three sides by colonnades not so remarkable for 
architectural beauty as for the extreme decay into which they have fallen. The 
marble building consists of three pavilions overhanging the river, and, together 
with its terrace and fountain, are in a fair state of repair, and require only to be 
carefully inspected and the commencement of ruin stayed. The baths on the west 
side should be preserved, and not suffered to follow the inevitable fate of the 
adjoining buildings round the garden, near which it is dangerous to stand. 

7. Some steps in front of the Khas Mahal lead by underground pass- 
ages in the direction of the well on the east of the Jahangir Mahal. These pass- 
ages are blocked up now, but were no doubt used by the ladies of the harem to get 
to the well, which is very remarkable for the suites of apartments existing round the 
bottom and on a level with the water. The well and passages should be maintained. 
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8. The Saman Burj (or private apartments of the harem) overlooks the 
river. The hole made by one of Lord Lake’s cannon-balls in 1803 may still be 
seen in the marble screen on the west. The beautiful polished marble pillars and , 
elegant arabesques of flowers, inlaid with precious stones, have suffered much 
through the combined influences of time and the British soldier, the latter having 
extracted a great number of the stones, and therefore damaged the marble. As far 
as the safety of this building is concerned, I recommend that the pillars be 
strengthened with iron cramps and bands, and fallen pieces of marble renewed. I 
believe that Sir E. Leeds, the Executive Engineer, at one time recommended that 
the holes caused by the mischievous extraction of stones should be filled up with 
cement, to enable fresh damage to be discovered. I think, however, that the 
building would lose a great deal of its interest if this plan were adopted. It would 
not be so easy to form an idea as to what the inlaid work had been ; and, more- 
over, the very fact of theft having taken place is evidence of the existence of stones 
sufficiently valuable to steal. These remarks apply equally to the Diwan-i-Khas, 
which has also been much damaged. 

9. With reference to all the marble-inlaid work, I would recommend gen- 
erally that decay be stopped as far as possible, but that tbe buildings should be left 
as much as practicable in their present state. Unless a complete work of restora- 
tion be entered into, it would be better to let the public see the buildings as they 
are, and to leave the softening influences of time to convey a full impression of 
respect for a byegone age. The inlaid -work in the Diwan-i-Khas is very fine, 
and the building itself is in the best style of Shah Jahan’s reign. This building 
is only accessible by a ladder from the Saman Burj ; and when th“ tumble-down 
buildings of the Machi Bhawan have been removed or fallen in, there will be no 
communication, as now, with the Diwan-i-Am. Some means of approach should be 
provided for the public, and I think the best would be a staircase from the court 
of the Machi Bhawan. Overlooking the river on the terrace of the Diwan-i-Khas 
is a large black marble stone, broken atone corner. I his is erroneously called 
‘ Akbar’s Stone,’ and the ruhed inscription round the edge proves that it was for 
Salem, the son of Akbar, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir; and a more recent 
cut inscription bears the name of Jahangir, and the numerical value of the letters 
testify to 1605 as the date. The stone should be mended with iron bands (not 
bars put into its length, as before). The west gateway of the Machi Bhawan 
contains some handsome bronze gates which were brought by Akbar from the 
Fort at Chittore. These should be removed to the Diwan-i-Am. 

10. The marble cupola on the east of the Machi Bhawan has been partly 
taken down, as a measure of safety. It was a work of Shah Jahan s time, and in 
design is a mixture of Italian and Muhammadan styles. This cupola should be 
removed to some convenient position in the fort, as an evidence of the influence 
of Italian art on the art of Shah Jahan’s time. Some deny that the Taj Mahal 
was designed by an Italian, but I think that the character of this cupola goes far 
to prove that Shah Jahan employed Italians in the decoration of his buildings. On 
the west of the Diwan-i-Am is a small white marble mosque, built on the roof of a 
red sandstone building. Formerly it was in communication with the Saman 
Burj by a screened passage, which passed along the back of the Diwan-i-Am anu 
over the west buildings of the Angori Bagh. This mosque is in very fair pre- 
servation, and should be maintained. 

11. The last building worthy of preservation is Shah Jahan’s Moti Mas j id, 
one of the most elegant mosques of his time. Its courtyard is of pure white 
marble, from the pavement to the domes. , egetation is commencing to destroy 
the latter, and some cornices in the ceiling of the mosque have fallen down ; other- 
wise the building is in a good state. The best way to secure the ceiling would 
be to render the roof above perfectly water-tight. The Moti Masjid cost 
Rs, 3,00,000, took seven years to build, and was completed in 1652, 
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Extracts from a letter from Lieutenant H. H. Cole, R.E., Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, North-Western Provinces, In- 
dia, to the Under Secretary of State for India, dated London, 
24th November 1869. 


In accordance with the instructions contained in your letter dated £0th August, 
I have the honour to submit a revised estimate for the work of casting one of the 
Sanchi Tope gateways, for the information of His Excellency the Governor General 
of India in Council. These gateways are of great size and of great interest, as their 
elaborate sculptures illustrate the history of a period which has few written records. 

2. * The services of one Corporal and two Sappers of the Royal Engineers 
have been placed at my disposal. These men are now learning how to take casts 
by means of Elastic Moulds, Piece Moulds, Clay Squeezes, Paper Moulds, and 
have been set to east some pieces of Jain sculpture which embody all the usual 
difficulties to be met with in Indian carvings. I have also been myself mastering 
all the necessary practical details of these operations. 

3. I have in this way been able to test the relative merits of the various 
processes as applied to the Buddhist sculpture at Sanchi, and am satisfied that the 
method of making elastic moulds with gelatine is the one which will produce 
the most satisfactory results, in respect of perfection of copy, as well as economy. 

4. Piece moulding* is too laborious and expulsive for so large a work : 
two whole cold seasons would not suffice to finish one set of moulds of the gateway. 

Moulding with elayt is an imperfect method; it takes also too ]on«- • 
and moulding with paper is not only laborious, but does not produce clear or 
sharp repetition. 

On the other hand, the gelatine method insures a most perfect facsimile 
and can be executed quickly— two qualifications which in the present instance are 
of paramount importance ; firstly, because' it is necessary that copies as perfect 
as possible should be produced for France, Prussia, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
(see extract from correspondence below J), and secondly, on account of the extent & of 
the work to be accomplished in a limited time during the cold season. 


« 'What can be done with gehtine in one day takes 14 diys to accomplish by piece-moulds The 
object will, moreover, be covered with seams or divisions, whilst with an elastic mould the object is cast 
solid m one piece. J J!l 

roughes^indTf^ ° CCapiCS d ° Ub ' e ^ ^ Ratine moulding, and produces only the 

t Extract from letter So. 1043,, from the Officiatin', Secretary to the Government of India to the 
Agent to the Governor General m Central India, dated Simla, 23th June 1S6S. ’ 

“ 5 ■ 1 ara to inform you that steps will he taken to obtain casts of some of the 

Cd. f Go e vcmment? d * “ theiutention ° f His “ency in Council to present a set of the caSsTo IS 

Extract from despatchXo 17 of 1839, from Hi, Excellency the Governor General in Council 
to Her Majesty Secretary of State for India, dated 2nd March 1869. 

“ I* ' las 1)0611 brought to our notice that the Committee of the Council on t- , 

has recorded a minute, a copy of which we now forward, on the subject of procuring * at the E " g a " d 
of the Science and Art Department, casts of certain portions of the Sanchi Tone - th ® Xp ™ 8e 

three copies might lie forwarded to the United Kingdom, -one for Sn JZat Xuh that 

for the Museum at Dublin, and one for the Museum at Edinburgh.” 4 ^ th iensul gton, one 

Extract from a letter from the Secretary, Science and Art Department London to a. rr j 
Secretary of State, India Office, dated 11th FehZry IsZ ’ " 

" Mr Cole informs Mr. C.raut Duff that the Prussian Ambassador instructed bv hi. r ' , 

has applied to the Department to ascertain the probable cost of one cast of S P i 0 , ver " men ^ 

Tope, the cost of moulds being defrayed either wholly by the ScieZ aud Art DmZ “ 

with the Indian Government,” " Apartment or shared 
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5. Basing my calculations on known data, I find that three men of the 
Royal Engineers, aided by native modellers, will be wholly engaged during next 
cold season in obtaining one set of gelatine moulds of tbp Sanclii gateway. 

6. These moulds will not keep, and must be cast from directlv they are made. 

7. Only one cast can be taken from each mould* and only one set of 
perfect cast can be produced, from which the necessary copies will have to be 
cast afterwards. 

8. As regards the reproduction of copies, it must be remembered that five 
are required for Europe (France, Prussia, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh) ; 
and probablv one, at least, for India. The question is therefore one of economy, 
time, and certainty of execution, and it will be best in resjieet of these to send 
the one cast or rather set of casts numbering about 50 pieces to England, and 
to reproduce the required number of copie in Loudon, where contracts can be 
entered into. 

9. Unless this were done, the reproduction would have to he delayed until 
the Cold season of 1870, as moulding from fresh casts with gelatine could not be 
continued in the hot weather; it would also be very expensive to import from Lon- 
don to India all the plaster of Paris required for six copies, t It must be borne 
in mind that plaster of Paris for casting must be of a superfine quality, and has to 
be imported from France or England, as no means exist in India for refining 
the native gypsum to the extent required. [I believe plaster of Paris can now be 
produced in India. — II. H. C., lb-7-8‘2.] 

10. The enclosed estimate has been framed to carry out the following course 
of action. 

11. The men of the Royal Engineers will a '-company me to Sanclii, rid , 
Calcutta, this being a more e uivonicnt route than riu Bombay on account of 
the large quantity of materials that has to be taken, and on account of the 
existence of railway from Calcutta to Jubbulpore, whereas between Bombay and 
Jubbulpore there is only railway as far as Nagpur. 

12. During the months of December, January, February, and March, I 
propose to make one perfect cast [which will consist of about 50 pieces] of 
the Sanclii Tope gateway. 

Id. In order to utilise the services of the men of the Royal Engineers 
to the full, I propose that 2 native modellers from each of tlw Schools of Art of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay be sent to aid and lie instructed in the work of casting 
bv gelatine. Bv this means it will probably be unnecessary to retain the services of 
the men of the R ival Engineers in India, as the native modellers will be competent 
to execute future casts and instruct others in the process. 

14. The one perfect series of casts having been obtained, I propose to 
return to England with the men of the Royal Engineers to fit the 50 pieces of 
the parent J east into their correct places, and to prepare all the necessary details 
for producing the number of copies from it, as well as erect one model copy. 


* When the plaster of Paris lias been poareil into the niouhl, it commences to harden, and in 
the act of setting generates heat, which melts the gelatine and destroys the slmrpness of the monld, 
which cannot ..euerallv lie list <1 for a second east. . , _ , 

t At least fiO tons of plaster would be required. The freirfit on tins from London overland 
at £6 6*. per ton would be £3*50 ; the freight on the 5 returned owt' back to Lonuon *0 tons g-'iO ; 
total £t>00. To send the parent cast home for reproduction wmihl cost, 3 tons LIS. Amount thereby 
saved £552. These figures do not include the cost of packing the piaster m tin-. mod boxes. 

I The parent east will have somewhat deteriorated in the process of repetition, as its surface will 
have been oiled to prevent the gelatine moulds from adhering. . 
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15. The easts will first have to be laid down horizontally on the ground, as 
the pieces mud not be joined, and cannot therefore be built up vertically, until 
after the moulds for reproduction have been made. 

16. As I have already pointed out, the original gateway is of great size, 
measures upwards of 33 feet in height, and is covered from summit to base with 
the most elaborate sculptures. The accuracy of all the subsequent copies will 
therefore depend on that of the parent * east, and I apprehend that my responsi- 
bility in the matter will have ended when the first series of pieces produced from the 
parent cast have been joined together and built up in their proper places, to serve as 
a type and model for the proper erection of the other copies. 

17. The copy or copies for India can also be most economically produced in 
England, and on my return to India after the completion of the work in London, 
I could see that at least one copv was properly erected in India. 

13. As the work connected with the casting of the Sanclii Tope gateway null 
extend into the financial year 1^.70-71, I have taken this opportunity of proposing 
that casts should be made during the cold season of that year of some of the Kutub 
Pillars at Delhi, and of some pillars and carvings in the palaces at Fatelipur- 
Sikri, which I have reason to believe will be required by the Science and Art 
Department for the South Kensington Museum. 

19. The whole of the tools at Sanchi will be available for this work, as well 
as ne&rly the whole of the gelatine for making elastic moulds, and any surplus 
amount of plaster will also be serviceable. 

20. For convenience and economy I have ordered boxes for the pilaster of 
Paris, of such sizes as to hold the casts of the gateway when ready for removal to 
England. The Cost of these boxes is somewhat high, hut they have to be lined 
with tin to preserve the plaster. 

21. The Peninsular and Orieutal Steam Navigation Company have agreed to 
carry the whole cargo of plaster of Paris, gelatine, tools, etc., from London to 
Calcutta at the rate of £6 6.«. per ton (the rate per ton by sailiug vessel is about 
£6 15.?., by measurement 27». p-r 40 cubic feet), a reduction more than of 
cent, per cent, on their lowest rates, and they further agree to bring back the 
parent cast of the gateway to England at the same rate, so that, although there has 
net been time to send the materials rid the Cape, not much, if any, additional exjiense 
will have be >u occasioned bv the necessity of using the overland route. 

22. The question of restoring the fallen gateway of the Tpe has formed the 
subject of some correspondence, and 1 believe that the matter rests as referred to in 
the following letter from H. Le P. Wynne, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government 
of India, to the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India : — 

“ No. 1257, dated Simla, July 2Sth, lSfc'8. 

Sib, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters marginally noted on the subject of the 
restoration or the Sanchi Tope gateways. J 

2. In reply, I am directed by the" Viceroy and Governor General in Council to observe that 
as it is m contemplation to despatch a special officer next cold weather, he will have full opportun’ 
ity 01 investigating the question as to the possibility of restoring the fallen gateway. That officer 
will accordingly Oe charged with this duty also on his proceeding to Sanchi. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) H. LeP. WYNNE, 
Undersecretary to the Government of India." 

23. When I inspected the Sanchi Tope gateways in April last the south and 
.vest gateways were in ruins. I think, however, it would he possible to restore them 
if the Beyiim of Bhopal sent about 30 masons and bildars to work under my 


• Vide note t on preceding page. 
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orders. [I found no time to do this during the casting, and had no funds for the 
purpose. — H. H. C.] 


20. In regard to the copy required by the Prussian Government, the Indian 
Government wiil determine if it shall be presented or charged for, and under any 
circumstances have it in their power to recover half at least of the total expense — 
that is, Rs. 20,919 out of Rs. 5i5,899 — from the Science and Art Department. In 
reference to the dealing especially with foreign countries, I beg to refer to a 
Convention entered into with the various Princes of Europe for the exchanges of 
copies of Works of Art which has been printed and laid before Parliament. (See 
15th Report of Science and Art for 1867, page 21, Appendix.) I append copies 
of this Convention printed by the Department. (See page iii.) 

Revised Estimate for the year 1SG9-70. 


Rs. A. P. 


Materials BE^riREn for making a cast of the 
Sanchi Tope Gateway. 

Plaster of Paris, superfine quality at £8 per ton, 8 tons 
Plaster of Paris, fine quality at £5 per ton, 12 tons 
One ton gelatine at 2.v. per lb. 

Tm-lined boxes for parking 

20 gallons shellac at 5s. a gallon 

40 gallons spirits at 4s. 3d. a gallon 

Tin cases for spirit and shellac at Is. a gallon 

1 cask of soap 

5 cwt. iron cramps 

4 iron cramps 

4 brass pulleys 

Rope 

Tools, brushes, etc. 

24 copper pails for gelatine 
4 copper cauldrons 

1 cwt. gutta perclia at 4-s. 0 d. per lb. ... 


G4 0 
60 0 
224 0 

100 0 


10 0 
5 0 

24 0 

5 0 

25 4 


Salaries 

Travelling expenses — Carriage of materials 

Landing charges in Calcutta, say 
26 ton» from Calcutta to Jubbulpore, E.I.R.. at 
Rs. 42 per ton 

Carnage of materials from Jubbulpore to Sanchi, 
185 miles, 18 marches, 26 carts at Its. 2 a day for 
IS days 

Amount sanctioned by Secretary of State for India 
for training Sappers in casting in England 


Contingencies 
Grand Total 



i 5,472 0 0 
j 11,435 0 0 
i 7,360 0 0 


300 0 


1,092 0 


936 0 


353 0 0. 3,530 0 


3,966 0 0 
3,530 0 0 

' 31,763 0 0 

3.170 0 0 

i 34,933 0 0 



ill 
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Estimate for the year 1870-71. 


Items. 



Past I. — For the first half of the year 1870-71. 

Carriage of cast of the Sanchi Gateway from Sanchi to 
Jubbulpore — 12 cart* for IS n lurches at Rs. 2 each 

Railway to Calcutta, £> ton'-, IN. 42 p-r ton 

Freight from Calcutta to London, S tons at Rs. 63 per ton 
Shipping un<l other ehuiges in Calcutta, say 

Rs. A. P. 

432 0 0 
3?0 0 0 
5<G 0 o 
1(X) 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 


1,372 0 0 

Travelling expenses 


5,560 0 0 

Reproduction cf cast and six copies in England 


10.334 8 0 

Total 


17.266 8 0 

Contingencies 


1,700 o o 

Grand Total 

Past II. — For the latter half of the year 1870-71. 

Cost of surveying the Kutub and other remarkable Delhi 
monument-, of casting some of the Kutub pillars and 
examples of Muhammadan architecture at the palaces of 
Eutehpnr-Sikri 

Materials, plaster of Paris, say 

Freight to and from England and general trail-port expenses 

4,( t<)0 0 0 
5,000 0 o 

18,0(50 0 0 

jP hotogm/ihir charge a, say 25 negatives at Its. 50 per nega- 
tive and 0 proofs 

1,250 0 o 

9, (XX) 0 0 



1,250 0 0 

Salaries 

... 

6,533 8 0 

Travelling expenses 


2,440 0 0 

Total 

... 

19,228 8 0 

Contingencies 


1,900 0 0 

Grand Total 


21,128 8 0 


F 


Report by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, North-Western Provinces, for the year 1869-70, 
dated Camp Sanchi, February 1870. 

In order to present a connected statement for the year 1S69-70 it is 
necessary for me to give an outline of operations since my first connection with the 
Arciueolog'ieul Survey. 

2. On September 1st, 18(13, I left Cavrnpore with two Native draughtsmen. 
Survey of Kashmir Temples, 1S6S. and marched through Murree into Kashmir, and 

up to tlie middle of November was occupied in 
surveying the principal ancient Kashmirian temples. Mr. Burke, photographer 
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Proposed survey in the S.ilt Range, 
Punjab. 


of Mtirree and Peshawar, accompanied me, and it gives me pleasure to state that 
he carried out his part of the work in a zealous and successful manner. One return- 

mg to India in November, I halted at Sialkot, 
Halt at Sialkot. i n order to complete the rough drawings made in 

the field, also to await further orders. 

3. The Government of the Punjab at first wished a continuance of opera- 
tions in the Salt Range, where several ruins 
exist similar in character to those I had sniveled 

in Kashmir. 

The Government of the North-Western Provinces however, required my 
... , . services, and I left Sialkot for Muttra in older 

Survey of buildings in neighbourhood > « 1 -i 1 uiblintre m 

of Mu'ttr.i, x. W. 1>. to survey some of the architectural buildings in 

that neighbourhood. Reaching Muttra on the 9th February 18< >9, I mareUed to 
Bindrabuu and opened work at the ancient Hindu temple, canexl ^Iun^r Gobind 
Heoii The Reverend Air. Simpson, Chaplain of Muttra, had been appointed to 
take phot. ><napiis, and bv a mutual arrangement he visited mv camps at Bindrabun^ 

Die., Goverdlum and Fatehpur Sikri, in order to take 1 ’t elf q? architecture 
particular portions m the buildings that would best ulus ^ j ^ Sfc 
After Bindrabuu I visited the temple at Goverdlum, and th . palace at Dig 
and Fatehpur Sikri in succession,— and completed 13 , dra " fohJe aimS- 

iSSST* “S.hTin .he volume, b? erder „f the Seer., 

tary of State for India, at the India Office. * 

«• TLe Ka s .t. u , r 

Publication of the Kashmir series. W()r j_ f orms the first ill the series of volumes 

which it is proposed to publish in connection with the operations of the Arehmo- 

h-oieal Survev The illustrations are being produced from the original negatives 

in^the Photographic Department of the India Museum by the autotv pe P^ss 
in carbon/ 'ami are therefore permanent. My drawings are also bemgthere 
photographed for purposes of repetition, as well as for convenience to suit the 

of the volume. ... . T 

5. In March 1S69, when at work at the palaces of Fa e pur i n > 
received orders to hold myself in readiness to proceed to Etiglam or le P l ' r P 

* of makino- arrangements for casting one of the 

Preparations a ea-- of „ at ewa V s which surround the great Bud- 

May 18119 I left Bombay, and arrived i» Lohdott o.tta 
23rd of the month. . ,,r t i.„ 

The Seetetaty o E State £« “ !S 15 

Training of three sappers m differ- me thods of taking casts in plaster of Pans. 

■» «» « 

moulding. Kensin °Ton Museum authorities to 

Mr. Franehi is frequently employed “ e K^s n moJellers in London, 

take casts of foreign sculptures, and is one of the most expert 
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It vu soon obvious to me that the method of making elastic moulds with 

gelatine was the most suitable for Indian sculp- 
tures, in respect both of economy and rapidity of 
execution, and the three sappers were set to make 
of Jaina sculptures that had been sent to the 


Elastic moulds of gelatine, the most 
suitable for casting Indian sculptures. 


casts by this process of a series 
Museum by Sir Bartle Frere. 

I then made an estimate for easting the Eastern Gateway of the Sanchi 
Tope, and obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State for India to the purchase 
of the necessary materials. In addition to the gelatine process, the sappers under- 
went instruction in piece-moulding, clay-squeezing, and gutta-percha moulding. 

I was also occupied, during my stay in London, in making fair drawings 
from the rough field measurements and drawings of Kashmirian and Muttra 
buildings, and in arranging, in concert with Dr. Forbes Watson, of the India 
Museum, for the publication of the two series. 

On the 20tli October lb69 I left London, and arrived in Calcutta, accom- 
Journey from London to Saneld. panied by Sergeant Bullen and Corporals Heath 

and Jackson, of the Royal Engineers, on the 26th 

November. 

I remained in Calcutta until all the 88 boxes, containing 28 tons of material, 
had left Howrah for Jubbulpore; and on the 13th December I arrived at the latter 
place, and commenced transferring the boxes into country carts. 

It was found that upwaids of sixty carts would he required, and I was delayed 
until the 2 tltli December at Jubbulpore until all had been procured. I then pro- 
ceeded to march to Sanchi, reaching Damoh on the 2-ltli December, Sagar on the 
• 29th December, and Sanchi on the 7th January 1870. Here I found that the 

Casting operations at Sanchi. Be S" m °. f Bho P al had f ^ 'i Tahsildar to assist 

in procuring coolies, scaftolding, &c., and already 
a quantity of bamboos, rope, and other requisite material had been collected at the 
village. 

The tope is situated on a sandstone hill, some few hundred feet above Sanchi ; 
and as there existed no cart road to the top, I had to engage a number of coolies 
to carry up the material. The carts containing the plaster of Paris, &e., ariived 
on the lUth January, and from this date until the 17th Corporal Jackson was 
engaged in having t lie boxes moved up the hill, whilst Sergeant Bullen and Cor- 
poral Heath, assisted by seven native modellers and tw'o mistries, erected a scaffold 
round the Eastern * Gate of the Tope, and commenced cleaning the carved stone 
work which had been inerusted with vegetation. 

[>g tents weie pitched close to the gate, and the boxes arranged in 
them as they came up the hill. On the 19tli 
January the first cast had been made, and the 
work continued successfully from that date until February the 7th, when I estimat- 
ed that, out of 737 square feet of carved work to he cast in order to produce a per- 
fect copy of the gate, 177 square feet had been cast, leaving 260 square feet to he 
done. I also calculated that the average daily work of the whole party of sapjiers 
and modellers would he fairly represented by 18 square feet of casting in plaster of 
Paris. 

The whole cast consists of 112 pieces, and the last pieces was completed on the 
2 1st February. 


The working 

Casting operations at Sanchi. 


* The eastern gateway, although in some resects less perfect than the northern, appeared 
to me to be the best to tast. The northern gate has a greater number of detached figures anti animals on 
its superstructure, but the can ings on the piers are less sharp than the corresponding ones on the eastern 
gate. Again, the northern irate ha* a “ lean forward/' and is about one foot out of the perpendicular at 
the top ; and as I was unprovided with btrong chains to support the stone-work, it was more prudent to 
avoid riskiug any accidents by selecting to east the more secure of the two gates. 
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Tlie pieces composing the “ parent " cast now have to be carefully packed for 
removal to England, and on arrival will he fitted together, previous to .any steps for 
reproducing the requisite number of copies of the gateway. When the first perfect 

Large-sized photographs of the casts. l”’ eCeS have lie , en reproduced, they will be 

built up to represent tlie original gateway to serve 
as a type for other copies, and I propose to have large-sized photographs taken of 
each piece of the east to accompany the detail drawings of the other carved gate- 
ways round the Sanchi Tope. 

Tlie chief difficulty throughout the work \va s to make all the gelatine moulds 
before the weather became too hot. A dry atmosphere is more favourable than a 
damp one, and therefore a great difference in the dry and wet hull) thermometer 
readings renders a high temperature less powerful to affect the gelatine; hut it 
may be roughly stated that without 1 '2 hours with the thermometer below 80° the 
gelatine fails to obtain that elastic consistency which is so essential to the produc- 
tion of a good mould. 

In order, therefore, to run a successful race with the dailv increasing heat, it 
was necessary for each modeller to work bis hardest ; and I have pleasure in the 
special favourable mention of Sergeant Bullen, Corporals Jackson and Heath, R.K., 
who throughout the work displayed untiring energy ; also, in stating that the under- 
mentioned native modellers worked well— S. Burnald and Buneswamy, from the 
Madras School of Industrial Art; Nobin Chander Mukerji, Bonomali Pal, Khudi- 
rani Das, fn m the Calcutta School of Art; and Glider, modeller from Agra. 

7. During the casting operations Thikur D.hs and Hahibula, the 
draughtsmen who accompanied me to Kashmir and Muttra, were emploved in 

. , , . , ,, making detail drawings of the ruined southern 

gateways of the Tope. and western gateways of the lope. _1 propose to 

obtain permission to have the e drawings publish- 
ed at the India Office to form Volume 3 of the Archie. >1' gical Series. [These were 
used hv Mr. Fergu-son in his “ Tree and Serpent Worship.” — H. H. C.] The cast- 
ing opeiations excited a great deal of interest among the natives round Bli >pal and 
Bliilsa, and every day 1 received visits from large parties of natives requesting 
permission to look at the finished casts, which were drying in tents. 

8. The expediency of restoring ruined buildings and keeping them in repair 

„ , , „ . has engaged tlie attention of Government at 

Restoration aim conservation of rains. ■ ' - 

various times. 

In the maji rity of cases it would, perhaps, be more suitable to attend to main- 
tenance rather than to undertake complete restoration. At first I was of opinion 
that the fallen gates of the Sanchi T qie could he restored (i.e. during the casting 
operations, but 1 had neither time nor funds— 11. H. C.), but on mare careful in- 
vestigation I not only find that such a restoration would be very expensive on 
account of the great masses of stone composing the gate, but also extremely difficult, 
as in both gateways tlie piers, which would have to support the whole superstruc- 
ture, were found on excavation to l>e split down their entire lengths and otherwise 
broken. The most to he done at Sanchi without going to great expense would be 
to conserve the carvings intact, and to prevent mischievous chipping oft of heads 
of stone figures and animals. Steps should also, I think, lie taken by the Begum 
to prevent the two standing gateways from falling, and to do anything reasonable 
that may tend to the conservation of the wonderful remains on the Sanchi hill. 

In regard to the preservation or restoration of the buildings around Muttra, 

the Hindu temple at Bimlrabun, known as Mandir 

buildiu^^nThe Muttra m'i|^litx)arho(KL tlobmd Deoji, would require a complete restora- 

tion of the superstructure, ouch a work trom its 
size would entail very great expense. [This has sinee been restored by -Mr. Heath 
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H H. C.] An amalgamated list of architectural structures in the North-Western 
Provinces was prepared from lists furnished by Commissioners of Divisions in 
1868, and this temple was thus noticed 

“ It is falling into great disrepair, and the M'lhunt Gosliains are not inclined to repair it. 
Thev care little for the Sate of the building as long as their fees come in regularly. Suggests that 
the II da of Jaipur, who is a descendant, be requested to grant funds for its repair, or repair it 
himself.” 

Ilis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces remarks 
marginally that “ Government ought to keep this in repair.” 

I was informed at Bindrabun that a drawing of the original form of the temple 
mi°-ht he found on the walls of the. Fort at Jaipur [I have had a tracing made 
of the f rescue which is in the Amber Palace, Jaipur. — II. H. t\] : thus, a roof like the 
original can be restored. The interior of the temple requires a great deal of petty 
repair, and I think that the Mahunt Gosliains should he urged to preserve it. 

The temple at Govcrdhun, called Mandir Hardeoji, also requires much 
repair ; the roof is very unsafe, and the superstructure of the sanctuary 
was destroyed by Aurungzib. A note in the Amalgamated List of Buildings in 
the North-Western Provinces states — “ About twenty years ago Hajuh Bulwunt 
Singh of Bhurtpur had it repaired, and the present Rajah, Juswunt Singh, intends 
doing so now.” 

The Palaces at Dig are in very excellent repair, and are frequently inhabited 
by the Raja of Bhurtpur and English visitors. 

At Futelipnr-Sikri it appears that a portion of the Durgali Fund is at the 
disposal of the Collector of Agra, and that urgent repairs are executed in buiklings 
that are occupied. 

Akbar’s office is in use as a dak bungalow, and the Birbul Palace and the 
house of Miriam, one of Akbar’s wives, are occasionally occupied by Europeans. [I 
hope that a proper dak bungalow will be built and so release these buildings, riie 
repairs of which are now sanctioned. — H. H. C.J 

Shaikh Sahm Cliisti’s tomb is in good preservation, and the only buildings 
that appeared (during my stay at 1‘atelipur Sikri) to require conservation v.eie 
the apartments used by the Sultana and the Kims Mobil. 

The eaves of the roofs in both should be renewed to protect the stone-work 
from the rain, as well as to take away the air of neglect that hangs over these 
buildings. 

The ancient temples in Kashmir are mostly in a ruinous condition. The 

Maharaja should, however, do something to pre- 

Co.nervat.on ol Ka.hnur U^K,. ^ ^ in t Presting rnin? . T!le enclo £ re 

temple of iMarttand should be kept flee fiom jungle, and it. would be no great 
expense to cover the now open roof of the temple with a thatch so as to preserve 
what is left of the interior carvings. 

The tank round the temple at Pandrethan should he cleared of reeds, and the 
stone roof reptired in ordei to presei\e the beautiful carved stone ceiling in the 
interior. 

The enel.su re and tlm temple at Blianivar appear to receive some care 
and. I eing the most perfect of their kind in Kashmir, should not be allowed to 
fall into a worse condition than the present. At Avantipur it would be useless 
to attempt any repair or restoration. At the other temples at Payaeli, Pathau 
Wangat and Srinagar, the jungle should be prevented from choking up the ruins 


fcl.e oiid cleared, so as to allow yt close inspection, 

avoid** 
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Note on the Industrial Arts in India, dated May 1879 . 

1. Although influences have been long active tending to deteriorate the 
original character of Indian ornament, no great attention has been drawn to 
the subject until within the last few years. 

2. Changes have been wrought so gradually that they have received little 
notice from those whose daily occupations have been to minister to the more urgent 
and practical wants of this country. It is only by comparing the manufactures 
of 80 or 40 years ago with those of to-day that a full estimate can be formed 
of the harm that has beer. done. 

3. Owen Jones, Sir Digby Wyatt, Redgrave, Liihke, Langles, Dr. Royle, 
Taylor, Forbes Watson, and Bird wood have at various times drawn attention 
to the peculiar merits of indigenous Indian ornament as applied to works of 
utility ; but the jirxt concentrated effort to bring together the facts of the 
subject as at present known was made when, in 1S74, the task of compiling 
a descriptive catalogue of the Indian objects exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum fell upon myself. 

4. The opportunity I then had of examining both the collections there 
and at the Indian Museum served to strengthen and stimulate the interest 
I have always taken in the general subject of Indian architecture and art. 

5. As Archeological Surveyor in the North-Western Provinces from 1868 
to 1870, my observations were mostly directed to old temples and buildings in 
Kashmir, at Agra, Delhi, ami at Suuehi in Central India; hut architecture 
is the parent of industrial ornameut, ami the latter is often to be valued not 
alone for its intrinsic beauty, but for the interest it possesses in a recognisable 
architectural origin. 

6. The collections of Indian art at the Indian Museum and at South 
Kensington are the results of various Exhibitions held in London and abroad. 
Many of the best specimens of modern art industries that have been collected in 
this country for the international gatherings of 1S51, 1855, 1862, 18(>7, 1870-74 
and 187b, have eventually been secured for oue or other of those institutions. 

7. From those it is curious to trace that gradual introduction of European 
forms of ornameut which have not ceased to import a debasing and impure character 
to the ornament and colouring employed in the industrial arts. This degradation 
has of late, and specially since the last Exhibition at Paris, excited much comment; 
but if the corruption of Indian art by the uncontrolled mixture of styles meets 
with no approval in Europe, how much more should dissatisfaction and disapproval 
be felt among those who are in the country, and in whose hands lies the power 
of rendering help ? 

If the debasement appears in the collections at home, it certainly is much 
more apparent in the objects daily produced and sold to us in this country. 

8. I know of no example so deplorable as the present condition of Aligarh 
pottery. In former days this industry was noted for graceful well-modelled 
shapes. To-day it is detestable for its worthless imitation of English jugs covered ' 
with vine leaves. I quote this ease of Aligarh pottery, as collections are 
displayed for sale at the railway station at Aligarh, and always excite in me 
feelings of regret at what I consider to be an mom-try completely ruined. 

9. There are, however, many examples of handicraft more or le-s debas'd by 
our Western tastes and styles — some so much as to damage the demand for them. 

It is often difficult to tell pieces of Delhi from vulgar Birmingham jewellery. 
The kuft metal work of Gujrat and Sialkot loses its flavour in the applies tit.y 
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to inkstands, picture frames and small objects, instead of to shields and arms. 
Carpets are now often woven on designs furnished by tasteless English dealers ; 
embroideries are applied to English instead of Indian fabrics ; and the patterns 
in Kashmir shawls are no longer the so splendid specimens of pure Indian colouring 
and outline that has made them famous in years gone by. 

10. The importance of helping Indian industries to recover their old 
characteristics should, I think, be considered in connection not only with the value 
from an educational point of view, hot with the view to a direct benefit which may 
arise to the craftsmen themselves, and ultimately to Government. 

11. The love of decorative art is very much on the increase in Europe, and is 
diffusing itself all over England. People formerly content to accept anything from 
India as a mere “ curiosity/* are now more discriminating as to purity of style. 
They know something of Hindu forms and mythology, and of the exigencies of the 
Mussalman creed forbidding the imitation of human or animal shapes. A demand 
may not instantly result from such growing knowledge, but in tracing the possible 
future of Indian arts the tastes and knowledge of patrons and buyers are worthy 
of consideration. 

12. Museums and Art schools have been established in this country, but not 
with any very precise aims as regards Native art. [The schools waut ample means 
and special opportunities for studring Indian arts. — H. H. C., l»-7-b2.] To 
render them of use they should be accessible and attractive to Natives, and well 
stored with objects of the best indigenous art. 

13. Instruction in European styles confuses the Native student, and unfits 
him for the development and advancement of his own craft. With the best wish 
to adopt our forms, he fails, for want of sympathy and understanding. He reverts, 
however, with readiness to his own traditional ornament. 

14. To bring this back to him requires am pie illustrative material, in the 
collection of which lies the mainspring of the power of Government to render 
assistance. Give a clever workman a good Native pattern, and he works willingly 
and with success; but he is incapable of correctly interpreting European forms. 

15. The varieties of ornamental manufactures in India are numerous : some 
alive, some dying, some dead, and some perverted. To revive and preserve can, I 
think, lie best accomplished by taking st< ek of the best ancient and modern work 
and making it easy of reference to Natives. 

16. I believe that a series of illustrations collected from the best types would 
not be very difficult or costly to produce. The sources from which they could be 
obtained are — 

(а) architectural flat and carved ornament ; 

(б) ancient works of industrial art ; and 

(e) from existing illustrations of varieties of Indian art in English and 
foreign books on the subject. 

17. The drawing published in single plates could be purchased by Natives, or 
in some cases distributed free of cost ; schools of art and museums should have on 
view and for sale a complete set. 

IS. I believe that a simple process of giving illustrations will accomplish 
much good, and after it proves itself to be successful the scope of museums and 
schools of art may be extended. 

19. As an example of where good patterns sepm to be wanted, I may men- 
tion the case of pottery made at Multan. Two Natives know the secret of making 
the two shades of blue, by means of which they produce beautiful effects in the 
limited sphere of their traditional foliation. They apply this with great success to 
plates, tiles for mosques, vases, &c., hut they have not access to the thousand 
Nrieties of ornamental outline existing in the enrichments of old Hindu and 
\ 
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Muhammadan buildings. They also want more knowledge of the old pottery 
shapes which India can supply from its three corners. Encouragement would 
extend this industry, which does not confine itself to Multan, but is still alive in 
Sind. 

20. There exist throughout India many thousand craftsmen able to produce 
admirable saleable works in textiles, pottery, metal, wood and stone; and I cannot 
but think that it would be more profitable to encourage these people in industrial 
pursuits rather than they should be left to labour in the fields. 

21. To keep up the interest among workpeople who still produce good manu- 
factures, the establishment throughout India of an industrial order of merit, say a 
medal or certificate, would be of great good. It would be necessary to show care 
in the award of such recognitions; but there are many civil and military officers 
possessed of good taste from whom local judging committees could be formed. 
The labour to them would alone be a relief in the dull monotony of official work, 
and would excite au interest, not only in India, but amongst their friends in 
England. 

22. To collect the necessary materials for producing illustrations of the best 
known ancient and modern art industries will require the co-operation of Local 
Governments and Administrations; but with such assistance, and with a small grant 
from imperial funds, a staff of clever Native craftsmen may be organised to carry 
out the work.* 


H 

Report from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., on Special Duty, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works Depart- 
ment, dated Simla, 10th May 1880. 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter No. 126B., dated the 20th ultimo, 
requesting me to submit a report on the subject of a definite scheme for carrying out 
the conservation of monuments of artistic and historical interest. 


2. In the memorandum which I beg leave to annex to this report I have 
pointed out that, for special repairs, preservation and 
illustrations, it will probably be necessary to create 
Divisions similar to that in the North-Western Provinces for — 
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(1) Bengal. 

(2) The Punjab. 

(3) The Central Provinces, Rajputana, and Central India. 

(1) Bombay and Hyderabad. 

(5) Madras and Mysore. 

It may be found on investigation that some Divisions should not be limited 
to a Presidency or Province. For instance, it may lie held convenient that Gwalior 
should he placed under the Archeological Division in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

I have recently inspected the architectural and historical monuments to lie 
found in and around Lahore and Delhi, and hold the strong opinion that, if the 

* I have drawn up a list of some Indian industries of which I know ■'ouicihing. 
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Architectural Division for the 
Punjab. 


Architectural Divisions for other 
parts of India. 


buildings at those mucli-visited and populous places be rescued from the adverse 
circumstances and neglect which prevail to such a large extent, very valuable 
and creditable work will be the result. 

Besides Lahore and Delhi, there are many other places in the Punjab having 
interesting and valuable monuments, most of which are mentioned in the official 
list published in lh75; hut I would suggest that Major-General Cunningham, R.E., 
should be asked to furnish the names of ariv objects of arcluenlogical interest in 
the Province which he considers call for special care or preservation. 

There is' enough work at Lahore and Delhi alone to justify the establishment 
of a separate Architectural Division for the Punjab. 
\ aluable outlying monuments can he taken up 
gradually as funds are provided; hut I feel that it is 
necessary to begin at the important centres, being convinced from what I have 
lately seen that architectural monuments have suffered, and are suffering, more 
from the acts for which Government is responsible than from the natural decay 
and ruin produced by rain or vegetation in the jungle and deserted places. 

I hope during the present year to Ite able to investigate some of the most 
remarkable buildings in Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
Rajputana, and Central India, as well as in the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies, with the view of submitting 

definite proposals. 

The Agent to the Governor General in Central India has recently recommended 
that the vegetation round the famous Buddhist Tope at Sanchi be cleared and the 
fallen gateways re-erected, and Mr. Bernard has invited my opinion. I not only 
think Major Pride.tux J * proposal to clear away the jungle an exceedingly good 
one, but hold that the setting up of the fallen gates is one of the first and most 
important works in a scheme of conservation of valuable antiquities and works 
of art in India. When engaged in making a cast of the eastern gateway in 
1870, I laid careful drawings made of the fragments of the fallen south and western 
gateways; also of the small gateway near the large tope ; and these have been 
published in Mr. Fcrgusson’s hook on Tree and Serpent Worship. (Seepage 111, 
plates VII and VIII; page 116, plate XV; and page 11!), plates XV11I, XIX, 
and XXI.)' 

From these restored drawings (most of the pieces of stone carv ings are on the 
ground) it will he seen that some of the stone-work is missing, and would have to 
he supplied in plain blocks in order that the structures may be built up securely. 

I am at present able to speak particularly only of Lahore and Delhi, and of 
what Mr. Heath (the Executive Engineer of the Arch<eologieal Division in the 
North-Western Provinces) has done at Agra and the neighbourhood. 

Of the latter work I submit a separate report. The results are satisfactory 
Appendix I. * n l ' lu highest degree, and must he most gratifying 

to their author. Sir John Strachey. The work insti- 
tuted by him in the North-1! ester u Provinces shows convincingly how barbarous it 
is to withhold similar measures for preservation from other parts of India. 

3. Without entering into a lengthy description of buildings which are well 
known and have often been described by Major-General Cunningham, r.e. 
Mr. Fergusson. and others, I merely here note the condition iu which I found some 
of them during toy late visit, and state what I think necessary to prevent further 
decay or maltreatment, and what in certain cases should he done towards complete 
renovation or restoration. 


s 

\ 


* Political Agent at Bhopal. 
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4. Bu il d in gs at Lahore.' — The first building that I visited at Lahore is an 
, .. old gateway, called the “ Chanburji,” which is U 

J miles off on the Multan road. It was the principal 

entrance to a garden, which no longer exists, and which was built by Zeban Nishan, 
daughter of Alamgir, in 1641 A.D. 

This gateway is square in plan, and had four minarets, three of which remain. 
The material is brick, laid in lime mortar and faced with beautiful coloured tiles, cut 
in ornamental shapes and fitted, one to the other, like mosaic work. 

The colours are unusually numerous — yellow, green, brick-red, dark-blue, light- 
blue, gold colour, orange — arranged in foliated patterns in spandrels, panels, soffits, 
and borders. 

One corner of the gateway has completely fallen. Plans and elevations will be 
made, to show exactly what the present condition is. The tile-work is so beautiful, 
that I think the progress of decay and ruin should be stopped by securing the 
existing veneer and by propping up and strengthening the weak pu-tions of the 
masonry. The fallen debris should be cleared away, and the place cleaned up and. 
surrounded by a stone railing. The cost of these measures will be estimated when 
the plans are completed. 

The Shahlimar Gardens. — The Shahlimar Gardens, about 4 miles from 
,, , Lahore on the Amritsar road, were laid out in 

lo 57 A.D. by order of the Lmperor ahahjahan- 
They are extensive and surrounded by a fine wall and masonry gateways. The 
gardens, although sometimes called the “ Versailles of the Punjab/' are indifferently 
kept up, and the canals of water and fountains require cleaning out and repairing. 
The baradaris and kiosques in the centre were looted by Ranjit Singh of their ' 
marbles, and have been badly restored; and the brick-work laid on edge in fanciful 
patterns on the terraces and walks should be put in good order. At one corner of 
the enclosure is a ham mum — at present dirty and neglected ; but there are some finely 
painted wooden doorways between the various bath-rooms, which should be taken 
care of and protected by a hard colourless varnish, such as is used to preserve 
old oil-paintings. 

Painted wooden decorations of Shah Jahan's time are not very common, as so 
much has been destroyed in his buildings. It is therefore all the more satisfactory 
to come across specimens which are not past preservation. The central baradari has 
coloured walls of arabesques painted in fresco, and some richly painted wooden ceil- 
ings. To prevent damage, measures should be taken by some one specially engaged 
for his acquaintance with processes for reviving and preserving old painted work. 
Plans are in course of preparation of this garden and its buildings which will 
permit of an estimate being framed for keeping up the place and what remains of 
its decorative works. 

Golabi Bagh.. — On the road to the Shahlimar Gardens and about half-way 

is a gateway which formed the entrance to the 
oa ag ' Golabi Bagh. The garden has disappeared, but this 

building, at present occupied by the police, is a fine specimen of coloured tile-work' 
(or “ kashi” as it is called), arid is worth preserving from the ruin which is rapidly 
overtaking it. Drawings are in course of preparation showing its existing state, 
and from which the estimate for preserving the building can be framed. It will, 
in my opinion, be merely necessary to secure the present veneer of tile-work, and 
to strengthen the existing masonry and make the roof proof against ram. The 
building should be cleared and fenced round with a good stone railing. 

Begumpura. — Beyond the Golabi Bagh and off the road to the left in the 

Shahlimar direction is a small building at a place 
Building at Begumpura. called Begumpura, where the tile- work is very 
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fine, and worthy of the same kind of protection recommended for the Golabi Bagh 
gate. Drawings will be made. 

Shahdara. — Shahdara is on the north bank of the Ravi, and about 2 miles 
from Lahore by the State Railway. Here are — 

_ , , T . (1) the tomb of Jahangir, with enclosure and 

Tomb of Jahane-ir at Sliali<l3ra. ° ’ 

garden ; 

(2) a sarai ; 

(:}) the tomb and enclosure of Asuf Khan and that of Nur Jahan. 

The whole place, excepting the actual tomb of Jahangir, is utterly neglected 
and uncared for. Bahadur Shah, Ahmad Shah and Ranjit Singh carried off many 
of the marbles, and the occupation by the British troops after the Sikh war caused 
great damage. There exists, however, an evil which has caused, and is still 
causing, unceasing and cruel destruction. Between the tombs of Jahangir and 
Asuf Khan is the sarai, which has been converted into an engine-yard and manu- 
facturing depot of the State Railway. Holes have been knoekpd in the walls, 
the grounds broken up, and the various gateways occupied by the railway 
employes and their families ! As I have said, the mausoleum of Jahangir 
is the only building at all cared for. It is in the centre of a large square- 
walled enclosure, and was built by Nur Jahan in 1628 A.D. It now consists of a 
raised terrace with lofty minarets at the four corners. Below the terrace is an open 
colonnade, which surrounds the tomb of the Emperor. The inlaid marble-woik 
and painted decorations are very beautiful and well worth protection and renovation. 

Before Ranjit Singh’s time there existed a marble pavilion on the terrace, but 
the materials were removed by him to build the baradari in the Huzuri 
Bagh in Lahore. My own impression from the style of this baradari is 
that it was removed bodily from Shahdara. If this is ascertained on care- 
ful investigation to he the case (and tolerably trustworthy evidence could be 
obtained by measurements and inquiry), I think the building ought to be restored 
to its former position. Along the walls of the open colonnade round the tomb is a 
Dado of beautiful tile-work, now invisible on account of coats of whitewash : this 
whitewash should be carefully removed. 

Plans of the Shahdara enclosures and tomb are in course of preparation. The 
garden round Jahangir’s tomb is a mere waste, and jxt rt of it is let out for ordinary 
cultivation. Some of the gateways have fallen to ruin, and should be, as far as 
possible, repaired. 

As an essential part of the whole conception, I am strongly of .opinion that 
the grounds should be put in thorough good order without any expensive horticulture, 
and that the encroachments made by the Ravi at the south corner should be restrained 
by strong walls and breakwaters. 

It is difficult to roughly guess at the probable cost of putting the grounds and 
buildings in repair; but i bear that orders have issued for the railway to move their 
shops and to leave the place, so that the cost of this would not be debitable to the 
work of conservation. 

Bads h a hi Masjid.— The Jama Masjid, or Badshalii Masjid, near the fort, 

. , r ... was built by Aurangzib in 1674 A. D., and is in 

ama a.qi . a fair state, having, through the exertion of Major 

Parry Nisbet, when Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, been repainted inside and 
generally repaired. The funds were subscribed by the Muhammadans of the city. 
Repairs to the colonnade of the building require to be completed. In front of tins 
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masjkl is the Huzuri Bagh, in the centre of which stands a marhle pavilion with 
some beautifully painted ceilings, composed, if not wholly, of part of the materials 
of the cupola which formerly surmounted Jahangir's tomb at Shahdara. As I have 
already stated, I think the cupola should, if possible, be restored to its original 
position. 


•The Roshnai Gateway, near the Huzuri Bagh, lias been 
badly restored, and is an example of the damage 
done when work of this kind is left to unqualified 


The Roshnai Gate.' 

Roshnai Gateway, 
and unsympathetic hands. 

Ranjit Sing’s Tomb — Is in fair preservation, but 

Kanjit Sing’s Touib. 


it has some fine door- 
ways of carved wood, which require cleaning and 
preserving. Sir Donald Macleod had the interior 
columns strengthened with iron clamps. 

These buildings (i.e., the Jama Masji/I, the Roxhnai Gateway, and Ranjit Sing’s 
Tomb) call for no special treatment, but should be in charge of the Executive Engi- 
neer of the Punjab Architectural Division. 


Wazir Khan’s Mosque. — The Mosque of lKazir Khan, built in 1615 A.D., in 
. , , the centre of the city, is a magnificent specimen of 

Waz.r klian s Torque. tife decoration. It is itself a perfect grammar of 

coloured ornament, and is one of the most valuable arc! itectural monuments in Lahore. 
It furnishes nearly as much subject and matter for the student of decorative art as the 
Alhambra itself, and a volume rivalling Owen Jones' work could be produced. As I 
have elsewhere stated, the illustration of architectural matter, such as this building 
possesses profusely, will do more to revive and encourage the ceramic art of India titan 
anything I know of. The mosque and its enclosing walls and buildings are built of 
brick, veneered over with tiles cut and laid like mosaic work. Being in the heart of 
tiie dusty city, it is sadly in want of cleaning and repair Plans and drawings are 
Being made, but any necessary funds laid out in prolonging the existence of this 
beautiful building would be well worth sitending. 

I also strongly recommend the sanction of Rs. 5,000 for the production of a 
set of detailed illustrations of coloured tile-work in Indian buildings based on this 
mosque and for repeating i£o0 sets by chromo-lith graphy, 

Lahore Port. — There is a great deal of interesting architecture to he seen 

in the fort, if one could only get at it. On enter- 
Palace buildings in the Lahore Fort. ing thp outpr the wall of the fort and palace 

is to he seen covered with designs in inlaid enunielbd tiles ]n*culiar fui the represent- 
ation of human figures, animals, and signs of thp ztdiue. The whole of this 
should he preserved and made as secure as possible against rain. On the 10th of 
April, when I first went to examine the buildings, I found myself stopped at the' 
entrance to the Shis A Mahal and Saw an Burj by a sentry, because some prisoners 
from Kabul were confined in those buildings. The fine old pillared JJiwun-l-Jm 
and tlirone-room is in use as a common barrack room filled with men's beds and 
kit, and the rooms at the hack of the throne used for dining in. The walls and 
ceilino-s of the latter were once finely painted, and these, together with the 
marhle throne and cupola, arc not likely under present circumstances to meet with 
very tender treatment. The building is also much spoilt by being enclosed all 
round, instead of being, as originally and like all buildings of its class, an open 
pavilion. 

Khwabgah.— The Khwalgah of Shah Jahan, of marhle and lattice- work, is 
in use as a garrison chapel— from its traditions about as unsuitable a place for 
Christian worship as could he selected. The build.ng is enclosed on all sides by 
ugly wadded purdahs,, and a new and utterly unsuitable modern timber root has 
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been added. The font is at a place which Shah Jahan would most likely have 
selected for his couch to catch the air through the marble lattice. 

Moti Masjid. — The Moti Masjid of the Palace , a small and beautiful build- 
ing of white marble, is now blocked up, and otherwise adapted to the purpose of a 
treasury. It was therefore quite impossible to examine the building closely. The 
hammam between this and the Biwan-i-Am is used as a hospital. 

The rema'ns of some of Jahangir’s building s are used as the Sergeant-Major’s 
quarters. And some domed buildings belonging to thp palace with painted ceilings 
(one of which a year ago barely escaped the departmental whitewash brush) are in 
use as officers’ quarters. The only buildings not in present use arp the Armour g, 
which is a sort of museum of old weapons, the Shisk Mahal and the Nani aka, a 
mosaic marble pavilion of Aurangzib, much out of repair. The latter should be 
restored and thoroughly renovated. 

The Shish Mahal. — Thp painted ceilings and walls of this building were 
renovated at the timp of the Prince’s visit, but it is not difficult to see the difference 
between the new and old work. 

Careful plans and drawings of all the buildings in the fort are being made, 
and will be submitted, for prolonging their existence as works of art and 
for terminating their incongruous relations with the military authorities. I 
would recommend that all the buildings of interest be, as far as possible, restored 
and fenced in, so as to keep them separate from the barrack buildings, and that 
they be kept up solely as show places and as the only means of perpetuating some 
of the most beautiful and interesting specimens of Lahore Imperial Mogul art. 
When it is considered what an outcry would be made at a proposal to c invert St. 
James’ Palace into an underground railway station, or Hampton Court into a 
barrack, 1 think that there exist fair grounds at Lahore for putting an end to the 
present discreditable statp of things at the Port and Shahdara, and for some such 
measures as I herp put forward in regard to other valuable buildings. 


BuiMmsr* fit Delhi. 

The Fort ami Palace building-. 


The Port and Palace buildings at Delhi. — 

As in the case of the Fort buildings a.t Lah.ne, 
those at Delhi are almost all in military occupation. 


The Diwan-i-Am. — The great pillared Biwan-i-Am, with its fine marble 
mosaic canopy and throne, is used as a cantepn, and on the right of the throne is 
a bar for serving out liquor! To the left of the throne is an enclosure of bamboo 
screen-work in which Xubbi Bus keeps a s Fliers’ coffee-shop ! Above and at the 
back of the throne is a small open apartment, the walls of which are faced with the 
celebrated black marble mosaic work ; but this work, as well as the inlaid patterns on 
the throne, have been villainously repaired in coloured plaster, and the arrangement 
of the panels is not as formerly. Some of these panels were removed by Sir John 
Jones at the time of the Mutiny, and are at the India Office Museum in 
London. They might be brought to this country and placed in their original 
p isition. The door at the hack of this room has been ingeniously filled up with iron 
bars, through which the interesting process of soda water manufacture can be watched 
and heard. The whole building should be cleared, kept clean and repaired. 


The Diwan-i-Khas . — This beautiful pavilion is not in military occupation, 
hut it has been disgracefully treated. To prepare for a ball given in honour of the 
Prince of \\ ales, the moulded fretwork of the wooden eeiliug in the centre of the 
building was repainted in black, red and gold instead of white and gold, the 
or>gi ml colours, and the central rose was converted into a sort of starved star-fish ! 
The effect, it is needless to say, is harsh ami glaring. Fortunately the outer 
colonnade has the design of its ceiling intact, and from it the original colours and 
pattern can be restored in the ceiling of the centre hail. There is a great deal of 
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beautiful painted wort to restore at T)elliij and it will be necessary to en^ajre a 
prnperlv qualified restorer of paintings to do the work. , The roof of the Diwan- 
i-Khas is in an unsafe condition, and the proposal to renew it with iron beams 
seems to me to he right, provided the old ceiling below is left undisturbed ; and 
this can only be done by leaving the present wooden beams to which the old 
ceiling is secured, and by inserting the iron joists from the top of the roof. 

The painted work in the ceiling of the outer colonnade should be simply 
repaired and left as nearly as possible as it is now in tone and pattern, but rendered 
durable by means of transparent varnishes or other remedies familiar to the expert 
in painting restoration. 

In order to examine the beams of the roof, the ceiling was pulled down in 
several places (instead of opening up the roof from above); and in replacing the 
moulded fret pattern, small half-moulded sticks were screwed up, and the screw- 
heads may lie Still seen ! 

The decorations of this building are perhaps the finest of any done under 
Shah Jahan, and, if I may express the opinion, no expense or care should be spared 
to prolong their existence. The marble floor of the building seems in fair order; 
the Dado of mosaic wants repair, many stones having been picked out and the 
. holes in some places filled with coloured plaster. The beautiful, gilded arabesques 
on the upper part of the marble pillars should be carefully restored where the 
weather has washed off the pattern, and the roof must he made perfectly water- 
tight. 

Khwabgah, Baitak, and Saman Burj.— The marble buildings on the right 
of the Diwan-i-Khns comprise the Bailak, and Soman Burj, and are filled 

with beautiful marble traceries and painted ceilings and walls ; hut in the outer 
verandah some of the decoration has become weather-beaten. The marble mosaic 
Dado round the rooms is a good deal damaged and requires repairs. 'Hie painted 
ceiling in the small kiosque which projects t wards the river is damaged, and the 
railing which formerly went round the front is wanting. 

The two small rooms towards the Diami-i-Khas have been plastered and white- 
washed, thus hiding a painted and gilt wall. The red sandstone columns between 
them were eliunamed over in l S ? 6 . 

The Hammam. — The Hammom buildings on the left of the Diwan-i-Khas 
have had all their painted ceilings whitewashed over. The floors and baths are inlaid 
with stones, aud require much repair and renovation. 

As in the ease of the buildings on the right of the Diwan-i-Khas , the sandstone 
columns which face that building are plastered over. 

The Moti Masjid.— The J loti 31 u sjitl, close to the Diwan-i-Khas, is in fair 
condition, but petty repairs are necessary to put the marble floor and inlaid work in 
order. 

The Haiyat Baksh. — When laid out by Shah Jahan the fort buildings were 
all connected by covered colonnades, and there were several gardens, one of which, 
the Haiyat Baksh, has disappeared ; hut the bath in the centre and two marble 
pavilions still remain. These latter have had their marble mosaic Dados white- 
washed; one building is used for serving out meat rations, and the other as a gym- 
nasium ! 

The Rang Mahal. — The Bang Mahal, ox painted palace, is now whitewashed, 
re-roofed, and partitioned off to suit the requirements of a mess-house ! 

Many other buildings in the fort are put to improper uses ; and I think 
there can be no two opinions on the necessity for keeping all the interesting and 
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decorative parts of Shah .Lilian’s palace as much as possible as they were, and only 
for the gratification and edification of European and Native visitors. 

It would he easy to fence them all in one enclosure ; and after they are re- 
paired and renovated, and the troops are accommodated in other and more suitable 
buildings, the whole should be handed over to the custody of the local civil author- 
ities to keep clean and properly eared for. 

Plans are being made and estimates are in course of preparation for doing all 
that is necessary, without including the cost of erecting suitable buildings for mili- 
tary purposes elsewhere in the fort. 

r ,, ... The Jama Masjid. — The Jama Musjid is 

Kppt repaired by -Muliimmadans and by ocea- 
sional gifts. It is in very good order, hut wants to he kept cleaner. 

The “ Mimbali,” or pulpit, of white marble, wants repairing. 

Zinath-ul-Masjid. — -The Zniath-ul-Maxjid is a fine mosque, built in 1710 

A.D. by Zinath-ul-Nisan, daughter of Aurangzib. 
mat i-u aaju . ] t was used a few years ago as a Commissariat 

bakery ; hut this has lieen removed. Whitewash was liberally applied when artil- 
lerymen were quartered in the building during the mutiny, and the whole place 
is now thoroughly neglected ; the toof leaks, and the red sandstone beams below 
are decaying in consequence. The building is in Delhi, in what is called Darya- 
gunge, and should he put in good order. Plans are preparing for an estimate. 

Buildings at the Kutub. — The Kilt ah .l[i, tar is in good order generally, hut 

Bml.Hncs at the Kntnb. <,f tllP « u ved stone-work in the lower ’ hand 

(See photojrrajns in Book on Arehi- IS f;illin<£ 3.Wiiy through crilS'lling'. T. Ill s should 
tteture of Ancient Delhi, published by be made secure, and the carved work, which has 
the Arundel society m IS'--) become discoloured by weather, should, if possible, 

be cleaned. 

The whole of the ruins about the Minar, such as the Masj id- i-K ut ub-vl- Ida m , 
Kntub-nd-diu’ x are/f'x, arches and Ata-vd-din’s fjate, Shuwx-ud-dii/’s 

tomb, &o., sh mid he cleared of fallen stone, the carved portions collected and, if 
possible, replaced from where they fell ; other debris of no interest should he re- 
moved. Column^ and walls >h till lie rendered secure, and roofs made water-ti^ht. 
The whole area should he enclosed with a substantial stone railing to keep away 
cattle, which now defile the place ; and the grounds should he kept up, and good 
paths made to all the interesting monuments in thp vicinity. A plan is in course 
of being made which will show what I propose, and from which an estimate can be 
flamed. 


Imam Zamirt.- 

Imam Zamin. 


-The tomb of Imam Zamin, which is surrounded with red 
sandstone screenwork, is much covered with white- 
wash, which is a great disfigurement. 

Jamali Kamali. — The tomb of Maulvi Jamali Kamali, 1535 A.D., near the 

Metcalfe House at the Kutub, is the remains of a 
k ‘ most beautiful building ; it stands in an enclo- 

sure now overgrown with jungle. The floor of the building is of white marble, 
and round the walls is a Dado of partly whitewashed tiles. The upper walls are beau- 
tifully inlaid with colored tile-work, and the ceiling is ornamented with incised 
and coloured plaster arabesques. The exterior is in great disrepair, and many of the 
coloured tiles which once adorned it have been removed. The whole place should 
be cleaned up, and the tomb put in a good state of repair. It is not possible 
to restore and renovate the tile-work, hut a good deal can he done to preserve the 
budding. 
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Masjid of FazaluUah. — The Masjid of Fazaltifla/i, 1528 A. IX, near Jamal 
Masjid of FazalnUah. Kamala, is 'a massive stone building of consider- 

able beauty. The enclosure is overgrown with 
jungle, and the mosque itself is filthy and used by cattle. The place should be 
cleared and put in a state of complete cleanliness and repair. A plan and esti- 
mate are being made. 


Adam Khan’s Tomb. 


Adam Khan’s Tomb. — Adam Khan's Tomb, near Mahrauli, date lof 2 A.D., 
calls for no special treatment, but the roof is threatened 
with vegetation and should be repaired and made 
secure; the ground about the tomb sin uld also be cleared of debris. 

Humayun’s Tomb. — Humu//>iii’s Tomb, 15(15 A.I). The tomb itself is in a 
fair state of repair, but the terrace on which it stands 
Humayun’s Tomb. has lost more than half its stone railing, and the 

arches supporting the terrace stand in need of repair ; 
much of the marble inlav is defaced. 


The end -sure in which the tomb stands was formerly a 1 eautiful garden, with 
terraced walks and entrance buildings at the centre of each wall. Now the ground 
has lost all the character of a garden, and is let out in patches to cultivators' 
[these were, until quite recently, the descendants of the Kings of Delhi ! ! — 
H. H. C., 29-b-vi] who grow cabbages and tobacco. The gateways are all in a 
state of great disrepair, and should at all events be cleaned and made secure 
against weather. A small tomb in the garden, with considerable pretensions to 
beauty, is in use as a cattle shed, and is much in need of repair. 

I think the system of letting out the gardens of tombs to cultivators a very 
unworthy means of adding to municipal funds. A plan and drawings are making 
of lluiiiitj/uu’s Tomb and enclosure, for putting the buildings and garden in good 
order. 

Near Ifianai/i/n’s Tomb is a collection of buildings, all of which, on account of 
their interest and beauty, should be iu the charge of the Executive Engineer of the 
Punjab Architectural Division. 


Chausath Khamba. — The Chamaih Khamba, date 16G0 A.D., is a marble 

pavilion of 61 pillars, with beautiful marble screen- 
work enclosing it. The building is in fair order, 
but some of the perforated screens which had iu parts disappeared have been renewed 
in stone. 


Chausath Khamba. 


Nizam-tld-din’s Tomb. — Xizam-ii d-d ill’s Tomb, date 1321 A. D., lias been 

repaired and added to in Akbar’s and Shah .1 a ban’s 
Nizam-nd-din’s TomI). time. There is a good deal of marble screen-work 

and painted decoration. Over the tomb is a wooden 
canopy inlaid with mother-o’-pearl. The tomb is looked after by Natives, but 
they damage it with whitewash, which should be removal so as to show the 
original work. 


Khusru’s Tomb. — The Poet Kfivsrn’s Tomb, date 1350 A. IX, is a marble build- 
ing, also liberally treated by the Natives, who hx>k 
after it with whitewash. It is also very dirty 


Khusru’s Tomb. 


and requires repair. 

Jama’ath. Khana Masjid. — The Jama’ nth Khan a May id, date 1353 A.D., 

built t>y Peroz Shah, is a fine building, ef red sand- . 

Jama’ath Khanu Masjid. stone, with incited ornament on the facade, likb the 

arches of Kutub-ud-din at the Kutub. Whitewash 
has been used freely bv the Natives and sh uld be removed. Ihe building requires 
much repair. The interior domes have painted ceilings of great beauty and plaster 
incised work. 
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Kalan Masjid— The Kahn lluxjul, built by Feroz Shah, 1:351-1 3S5 A.D., 
Kfilan Musj id. “ hl Delhi ’ , T1,e inscription over the entrance 

doorway was formerly inlaid and requires renewal. 
The interior of the building wants cleaning up and petty repair, and the plaster of 
the domes wants repairing- badly. 

Bepairs to the above buildings should, I think, be defrayed out of a special 
grant for petty repairs. 

Fatehpuri Masjid.— The Fuhhpnri Masjid, date 1C 10 A.D. The stone-work 

Fatdipnri Masjid. ^ the int ™' ,F ’T'* "'“r, , whit(? ' vash a nd 

tlie carved Dado with red paint. Hie stonp slabs 

of the roof threatened some years ago to give way, and two rows of pillars with 
arches nere built up in the centre, forming an intermediate series of pillars ; but 
these are not of the same pattern as the old ones and should he removed, the roof 
being strengthened with iron joists. A plan will he prepared for this. 

Safdar Jung’s Tomb. — Saf/hr Jung’s Tumi, date 1 75-A, stands in a large 

enclosure, with gateways on all four sides. The 
Safdar Jung’s Tomb. tomb itself is in fair order, but requires some 

slight repairs. The garden is in a bad condition, 
and, like that of ITumayun’s Tomb, is let out to cultivators. It should be put in 
good order ; the entrance buildings want much repair. The principal entrance has 
a finely painted ceiling in a small apartment facing the tomb. Plans will be pre- 
pared for necessary repairs. 

Kila Kona Masjid. — The KUa Kona MasjlJ, date lb40 A.D., is a beautiful 
.... .. building in Pimm a Ki/a and requires considerable 

J repair. Plans will be prepared. 

The old buildings at Tugldvgkahml at Purana KUa, fnrozuhad , Sultan Gar/, &c., 

should be cleared of debris, but further investio-a- 
(See Photographs kns. 17, 18, 19, 20.) tion than 1 have yet been able to make will be 

necessary. 

I recommend strongly that a sum of Bs. 5,000 he sanctioned for the preparation 
of detail drawings of carved wood and stone ornament and of painted decorations 
in which the J Jolla buildings abound. The plates should be published for general 
sale and circulation, in order to stimulate Indian industrial art and for use in 
schools of art throughout the covmtrv. 

In order to inaugurate the conservation of works of art and antiquity 

in the Punjab, I recommend the establishment of 
a new division called the Architectural Division. 
An Executive Engineer, with speeial qualifications, 
to be appointed to the charge of this Division, and, as in the ease of the North- 
Western Provinces, to be under the Chief Engineer, and his work carried on 
under the immediate orders of the Lieutenant-Governor issued through the Chief 
Engineer. 


inaugurate 

the 


Special Architectural Division for 
Punjab. 


His first duty would, I think, he to put in hand the works and projects 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and to prepare any fresh projects for the 
protection of monuments which the local authorities recommend for preservation 
or renovation. The only difference that I would suggest between the new division 
and that already at work in the North-Western Provinces is that after initial 
measures for preservation or restoration are complete, the buildings should be 
handed over to the civil authorities for custody and keeping in good order. 

Tire head-quarters of the Executive Engineer in charge of the Division should 
I think, be at Lahore, with a sub-division at Delhi. ’ 
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He should, I think, obtain the co-operation of the Mayo School of Art, and 
give employment to the pupils trained under Mr. Kipling, as far as possible, when 
delicate ornamental details have to he repaired. Attached to the Executive En- 
gineer’s Office there should be a photographer, who, if possible, should also combine 
the qualifications of head draftsman and restorer of paintings. A properly 
qualified man could be obtained for a limited engagement for Its. 400 a month. 

As regards the provision of funds, I beg leave to submit a suggestion that 
■discretionary power might be given to District Officers who are interested in fine 
monuments and building’s to invite subscriptions from Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Large portions of the revenue are alienated for religious purposes, and it 
might be possible to make over some of the endowments for purposes of repairs and 
maintenance of temples and mosques. 


Hi 


Report on the Restoration and Preservation of Architectural 
Buildings in and near Agra. 

Every visitor to Agra is aware of the great beauty of the monuments and 
buildings in the neighbourhood. The magnificent architectural works in Agra 
iisclf, at Sikandrn, at Fatehpur-Sikri, at Bindrabun and in Muttra, attract crowds 
of visitors from all parts of the world and from everv corner of India. Moreover, 
Mr. James l'ergusson’s well-known “History of Indian Architecture” has made 
these monuments familiar to the world at large. 

Within even my recollection, Agra was, however, a vast area of splendid build- 
ings more or less ruined. 

When Sir 'William Muir became Lieutenant-Governor of the North- Western 
Provinces in 1 sits, he was concerned for the safety of the palaces in the Agra Fort, 
and directed me to inspect and report on them. (See Appendix D, page A .) 

I found many in a dangerous state, and none that had not been somewhat 
defaced. Subsequently to this, works of restoration were commenced. 

Sir John Strachev’s Minute of 25th August lsiio alludes to the ruinous con- 
dition of the Fort buildings in ls7 1 and 1>?3, also to the work of restoration that 
had continued, and notices what had been spent by him up to 3lst March 1875, 
the total being a little more than one lakh ou buildings in the Fort, on the Taj, and 
at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

I now have the pleasure, and the honour, of reporting on the marked further 
progress made in the last five years, through the establishment by Sir John Stra- 
chey of the Archaeological Division of the North-W estern Provinces. 

Buil ding s at Agra— I visited Agra in April last, and found many works 
complete and many in hand. Air. Heath, the Executive Engineer, is progressing 
very favourably, and the restoration and repair at the Taj, at the Fort, at Sikandra, 
at itmad-u-Dowlali’s tomb, and at Fatehpur-Sikri are highly satisfactory. I hope 
in a few months to visit the work which is going on at Jauupur, at Bindrabun, and 
at Muttra ; also to investigate the buildings in the Fort at Gwalior, which are un- 
surpassed for their beaut; and historical interest, and urgently require attention. 
Mr. Heath is anxious to take up the latter work, and 1 think it would be a good 
and convenient arrangement that Gwalior should become part of his division. 
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Palace Buildings in the Agra Fort.* 

The Mufi Mm j id in the Agra Fort has been 

Palace buildings in the Fort. completely renovated. 

This building is in truth absolutely perfect in style and proportion, and entirely 
of white marble. In l'-fiS I found vegetation hard at work on the roof and 
marble domes ; and the ceiling and cornices underneath were falling and decaying 
through damp. 

In 1868 access was impossible to the Chit hr Gal ex in the Mach! Bhawan. 
Thev are valuable specimens of metal work, and can now he closely admired. 

The small Nogina Manjiil, which is at one corner of the J loch! Bhatran, is a 
beautiful marble building and has been placed in excellent repair. Therp is, how- 
ever, a small marble kiosque near it which wants cleaning and putting in order. 

The Bi inm-i-Jm , and its beautiful throne and chamber at the back, of mosaic 
work, is in capital order. 

In 1808 this fine building was used as an armoury, crowded with stands of 
musket? ; and to adapt it to such a purpose, windows of a European pattern were 
built in, and’ the whole of the interior columns whitewashed. Now the building 
has been thoroughly opened out, and i3 in appearance precisely what Shah Jahan 
made it. 

The colonnade of the Mach! Bhntrmi is under repair and rapidly assuming its 
former and original state. In 1808 I found that the columns were nearly all 
fallen or threatening to come down, and the marble cupola on the east hud been 
partially taken down as a measure of safety. 

Leading from the Mach! Bhavan towards the river is a large suite of Ballns 
recently opened out and found to he ruined. Thp various domed rooms were once 
painted, hut whitewash covers the walls; and the marble window-frames overlook- 
ing the Jumna have been looted of their lattice-work. Measures will in due course 
he taken to repair this part of the Palace. 

The repairs to the Bitcan-i-Khm have been sanctioned, hut are incomplete as 
yet. The inlaid work is here very tine, and the building itself is in the best style 
of Shah Julian’s time. 

The copper-gilt roof of the Unman Bvrj is being relaid, and the whole build- 
ing renovated in a satisfactory way. 

The interior of the Sink Mahal has been partially restored, hut is very dark ; 
and without a torch or candle the mirror work and paintings cannot he seen. The 
introduction of the utmost possible light into the chamber from the side walls and 
the completion of the repairs will greatly improve this building. The coloured mar- 
ble Dado will require very eaieful treatment. 

Much remains to be done to the A has Mahal . The ceiling of the front portion of 
the pavilion has been taken d >wn and iron girders substituted. The marble ceilino- 
will eventually he restored. Tne ceiling at the hack is in disrepair, and the painted 
work will be preserveil, not re-painted. 

» “ During tlie ia-t t ire,- year- tin- L) mi i-,-i\. ,u . t,ie A/.— Jiuuni. i..e .>»»« JJurj, ami other build- 
ings have been restored to a condition of more or less complete security against further injury. Much 
work has Iryn (lour, ami is still going mi, for the preservation of the Jahangiri Mahal. The Diwaui- 
Axn has been opened out ; it has ceased to hr an armoury, and the ilisfiyurouents which Mr. Fergusson 
described with just indignation have lieen swept away. The last vestiges of whitewash will soou have 
disappeared. There still remain near the Diwan-i-Am some unoccupied gunsheds and other hideous 
buildings, which will not, I hope, last much longer/ - — ( tlx tract from ijir John Slrackey’t Minute of 
25th Auguit 1875.) J 
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The famous wooden Snmnath Gate* are at present outside the pavilion called 
the JtiMif) Mahal. I think they ought to be carefully set up in the Diican-i-Am, 
where they would be well seen, and preserved as much as possible from dirt and 
dust. A detail drawing should be made of this gate. 

Repairs which are sadly wanted are just commencing to the Angori Bag A 
colonnade. 

In ISOS, I found the 3 alum girl Mahal little better than a ruin, which climate 
and neglect were making worse. 

Rain found easy access through upper floors and destroyed the coloured ceilings ; 
whitewash covered the walls ; and stone- work lav in heaps in the centre of the 
court. Now the beauty of the building can be appreciated, the whole having been 
built up and parts actually renovated. 

I think further experiments should he made to clean off the whitewash which 
hides the painted walls. I am not acquainted with the process, lmt I believe 
whitewash has been successfully removed from old frescoes in France and in Italy; 
but this I can ascertain. As far as the stone curved-work is concerned, the whole 
has not been rex/urcd ; but I b id that quite enough has been done for the main- 
tenance of the structure without repeating the carved details at great cost. 

The Jl'hari Burj , to the right of the K/ia* Mahal, is being restored and 
nearly complete. 

Jama Masjid. — The fine Jama Maxjhl lost its principal gateway in the 
„ mutiny; and the Tirpolia, which was a walled 

an ' a ' enclosure between it and the fort, has been pulled 

down to find the site for the Rajputana State Railway station. What is left of the 
mosque is in fair order, but the interior walls above the marble Dado, which runs 
all round the building, are covered with whitewash. This building should, I think, 
come under Mr. Heath for petty repairs. It is well worth keeping intact and in 
good older. 

The beautiful tomb of Ihiind-n-Dnirliih is in process of being completely reno- 
vated, and the work is nearly finished. The 

Tamil of Itmiul-n-Dowlah. mosaic of the exterior walls bad suffered terribly, 
but now lias been renewed iD a skilful manner. 
Something will be done to clean and preserve the splendid interior paintings. As 
I have pointed out, this kind of work will require an expert. 

Tile grounds are not yet put in perfect order. The garden immediately round 
the tomb is somewhat looked after, but beyond this nothing has been done ; and 
the enclosing wall and side buildings have yet to be repaired. Air. Heath has 
made plans and drawings of this building, and the detailed drawings of the 
interior painted work will be most valuable. 

Chini-ka-Roza. — The Ch in i-ka- lln:a, beyond the tomb of Itmail-u-Thnclafi, is 
said to be the resting place of Afzal Khan, Shah 
Cliim -a oza. Jahan’s diwan. The building and surrounding grounds 

are much ruined and occupied by cultivators. The tomb itself is covered with, 
beautiful tile-work in numerous patterns and colours, aud should be preserved. 

the 

book marginally referred to will show what was the 
ruined state of Fatehpur-Sikri in l s 69. Now all 
the most important buildings are well in hand and 
approaching completion under Mr. Heath’s direction. 


Fatehpur-Sikri.*— A glance at the photographs Nos. 20 to 25 in 


Buildings at Fatehour-Silcri. 
(See pages 5'.)— lilt, “ Building 
in the neighbourhood of Agra,” 
published at the India Office, 
1S73,) 


* “ At Jpatekpnr-S'krt the an hes at the south-east comer nf the Durgah, which had shown signs 
of failure, have been strengthened. 1 am sorry to say that the great archway, perhaps the grandest 
building of its class in existence, is sai l to reuuire much care. Both at Fcitehpur-Sikri and at ^bar’* 
■ Tomb at Sikandra a great deal has to he done," — {Extract j/om Sir John St rue key's Minute of lb to,) 
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The colonnade of ■ the Fufehpur-Sikri mosque has to receive some trifling- 
(See i,i;,)tf, C rap!is Xos. 32, 33 , repairs. Some of the marble inlay in the western 
34. 35, '• HuiMimrs in the neigh- gateway requires renewal, and elmjjas are broken 
bourliood of Agra.”) inside and outside the quadrangle. The beautiful 

tomh of Sulim Chis/i is in good order, but the interior painting's require attention 
to keep them well preserved, 'the interior of Kawab Islam Khan’s tomb is 
whitewashed and wants cleaning- : the gateway near this tomb and facing the 
JBulaml Uanruzu wants repans, and the renewal of inlaid marble and tile- work. 

The painted decoration on the walls of the mosque ought, I submit, to be 
protected, but not renewed. 

The Bn la ml lJarwaza is now in a very good condition, thp principal archway 
having 1 een strengthened and made good. This is a most creditable piece of 
restoration. 

Outside the principal mosque is Shaikh Salim’s original nwsqur, with bracket pillar, 
somewhat similar to tin s- in his tomh. This curious building should be preserved. 

In the masonry chambers underneath the mosque and all over the ruins a 
number of durri weavers are employed ; and it occurs to me that some of the 
unoccupied buildings might be used for an Industrial Art School for stone-carving, 
if su-'li an institution c -uld be made self-supporting, or be established on a 
practical basis. The ground round Abu l Fazl’s lira houses is overgrown with 
jungle, which remains to be cleared away. 

The Hatli l‘ol is about to be repaired. The Zenana Jlas/iil, between the Joflh 
Bale’s house and the llalhi 1’"/, requires repair. The Baneli Mahal * wants repair, 
and the staircase leading to the t -p is unsafe. The Uiwan-i-Klns is undergoing 
repair ; hut the iJ/wan-i-A w wants putting in order and further ruin arrested. 
The Turkish wife’s house, which is exceedingly beautiful and rich in carving, has yet 
to receive from Mr. Heath its share of attention. 

The ham mam of the Khas Mahal wants cleaning out and repairing. 

Ak bar’s Khwa/n/ah requires cleaning out ; and his kali-hern/, now the dak 
bungalow, wants attention, much of the screen-work being broken. 

The Jnt/h Bale place has to receive some petty repair, and it will he an 
improvement to open out the various doorways, which were closed up when the 
building was used as a tahsil. At present there is only one way of getting into the 
building. 

What remains of flip painted work on the walls of Miriam’s house should be 
preserved. 

The grounds all about the Faiehpttr-Stkri buildings have been vastlv improved 
by clearing debris and planting trees, but more ean be done with advantage. It 
would also be a good thing to have the name of each building put up. 


Sikandra.— Great damage is said to have been donp to the 
, Sikandra when Lord Lake took Agra in 

minarets ot the o-ateway had their tops 
and the beautiful tomb bui Id ing suffered great! v.+ 


buildings at 
1S0.-L The 
knocked off. 


The principal entrance at Sikandra lias been greatly improved by the restora- 
tion of its handsome inlaid work. The interior of tile gateway- has vet to he 
cleaned out, as well as the buildings which Hank it. The whole wall and the three 
other gateways surrounding the tomb require preservative measures. The grounds 


•In 1870 1 hail casts made of mliinim in the Punch Mahal, of the throne column in the l)iiran-i-Khas, ami 
(a) " IIuiMm^rs in the T'-.'-t.'hfio'irii.ii,! nf Airra.” of columns and ;tr\ in v in lie 1 Turkish wife's house {a), 

Tlie-o .rv all exhibited at the India Museum in London, 
t This I find to he incorrect : too danutve w , is done before Lord Luke’s time. — H, II. C., 20-y-8” 
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are much improved by Mr. Lawrence,* the Collector, but a great deal remains 
to be done when funds are available. The mausoleum itself has been put in 
splendid condition, and the rep-airs are nearly completed. Work is still going on in . 
the lower colonnade at some of the small tombs. The vestibule leading down 
to the actual resting-place of Akbar has beautiful, painted work in the dome and 
on the walls, which will no doubt receive preservative remedies. 


The Taj .f — The entrance gateway of the. Taj has been repaired most 
T]le Ta j successfully, and the enclosing walls of the 

gardens are now being put in order. 


The mosque and its pendant, or “Jawab, ” arn in good order j but in restor- 
ing and renovating the interior paintings great skill and care are necessary. Deco- 
rative painting is almost a> obsolete an ait in Lahore, Delhi, and Agra as the tile- 
work for which their buildings are renowned; but the difficulties of successfully 
renovating decayed and faded frescoes are not insuperable, and I have no doubt that 
men can be found, perhaps in Kashmir, but certainly in Persia, who can do the 
work. 

The Taj itself has been most successfully repaired, and shines out in all the 
glory of the original conception. 

The actual tombs of Shah Jahan and his wife, in the crypt, have yet to receive 
slight repairs to the mosaics and some of the mosaic work in the chambered 
corridor above wants attention 

Gardens at Agra. — The garden at the Taj is most beautifully kept up, but 
the water channels and fountains are often empty ; and seeing that a canal is no 
great distance off, it would be ar. improvement to bring water straight into the garden, 
instead of trusting to raising it from the river by bullock-power. The gardens 
at Sikandrii and at ltmad-u-Duwloh stands in need of larger expenditure than can 
be afforded from local funds at the disposal of Mr. Lawrence, the Collector ; and 
it would greatly enhance the value of the restoration of the buildings at those 
places if sufficient money were granted to permit of the enclosures being put in 
substantial order, after which local resources can keep them up. 


Mr. Heath has got some 100 plans and drawings of the buildings in his 

Priorities Of buildings under the charge for preservation, and they form a valuable 

ArrhtL-ologic.il Division, fvoith-f\ cstern means ef ScUliv mg* native airhitecturc. It would. 

Provinces. 1 think, be adv'-able iii time to more profusely 

illustrate ornamental details of tilo-wm k, j.r tried de<-., rations, carvings, metaland 
wood work; but I am strongly of (.pinion that the drawings should be reproduced 
in the best possible style and pvIJiJied iu s ,’/,// 1 <: plates fur use in schools of art 
throughout Lidia and for sale to or* iso us. ik-fore suggesting that Government 
should sanction any particular sum for the purpose, it would be advisable to send 
one drawing to a publisher and to get a specimen done and au estimate of cost. 
The best publishing lirni in the world for architectural and art works is Morel 

* Tlie grounds were a mere waste when Mr. Lawrenee commenced to clear them, and the jungle 
exceedingly thick on one side of the mausoleum. 

p “ Great attention has been given to the Tai. The restoration of the eastern facade has been 
almost completed. The broken marbles of the walls and vaulted openings have been replaced by new 
slabs, and the renovation of the inlaid work has been steadily going on. The interior of the building 
is now- in an almost perfect condition. The great gateway has been repaired, and its pinnacles, which 
had fallen or been blown down, have been re-elected. Notwithstanding all this, it will take several 
years of careful and patient labour before the Taj and its surrounding buildings can be_ placed in 
a thoroughly safe and satisfactory state.” — (Extract from At r John tst.achey s Moiutt of 25th oi ugvtl 
1875 .) 


, !*“ 
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& Co. of Paris; and the reproduction of these drawings could be entrusted to them 
with great confidence in a satisfactory and highly creditable result. 


Hii. 

Memorandum on the Conservation of Ancient and other Architectural Eemains in 

India. 

The accompanying lists of buildings and 
monuments in — 


Lists of principal buildings. 


Bengal, 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
The Punjab, 

Rajputana, 

Central India, 


Central Provinces, 

Hyderabad, 

Mysore, 

British Burma, 
Madras, 


Bombay, &e., 

which I drew up recently, have been compiled from official lists and from 
such books as Fergusson’s Indian Architecture, Rousselet's India and its Native 
Princes, General Cunningham's numerous Reports, &e. 

The information available from these sources is not entirely complete ; but 
the buildings named are among those of the first importance, and are sufficiently 
numerous to convince even the least appreciative of the large field which exists for 
conserving the historical art monuments of India. 

2. I use the word “ conservation,” because it seems to include all that 

Conservation. is re, I uired f ° r the protection of works of art, 

and for the production of permanent and con- 
venient methods for facilitating their useful study. 

Under conservation may be included — 


(1) Custody. 

(2) Preservation. 


(3) Restoration. 
(I) Illustration. 


Custody and preservation would appear to be duties which the local civil authori- 
ties eould undertake satisfactorily, whilst the work of restoration and illustration 
would require a staff possessed of special qualifications. 

3. Custody will take some time and trouble to organise properly : an unintel- 

Custody. ligent and sleepy cliowkidar would be no efficient 

guardian. I would recommend that a corps of 
native custodians be enrolled in each district according to requirements, selected 
perhaps, from pensioned police or soldiers. They should wear a distinctive bado-e* 
and have clear instructions briefly engraved on it. ° ’ 

4. It would be of some educational benefit to compile for each administrative 

District Manuals. 3 " d P 0 P ul " aCCOUnt of the most 

interesting buildings and monuments. These, 
printed m English as well as the Vernacular, would possibly tend to create o-reater 
interest and respect. 
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5. It might also be worth while to affix to some of the most important 
Buildings to have their names and buildings a notice in some imperishable material, 
dates affixed to them. such as enamel or glazed pottery, giving the name 

and date both in English and the Vernacular. 

Nothing exposes a ruin to wanton ill usage so much as ignorance of its history, 
except, indeed, in the ease of those who ought to know better, and who, if not 
deterred by authority, remove or chip off parts of a monument because it possesses 
historical or artistic traditions. 


Preservation, 
respect of — 


6. Preservation is a work which native keepers 
might partially attend to, as, for instance, in 


(«) cleanliness, 

{It) keeping down vegetation. 

(e) the removal of thick jungle without injury to old buildings, 
{(l) clearing ruins of debris, 

(e) setting up fallen portions of a building, 

(/) collection of carved or other ornamental fragments, 

{g) erection of enclosures to keep off cattle, &c., 


would require periodical and special measures to be undertaken by district author- 
ities. 


7. Restoration is a work which could only be undertaken after the collection 

of very full information. It is in itself a very 
Restoration. delicate affair, for, unless it be first rate, is best 

left alone. The costly nature of such work is, moreover, a good reason for treating 
each case in detail and after full consideration. 


8. Mr. James Fergusson could furnish a list of important architectural 
monuments which should be kept in a constant state of preservation or restoration, 
and I think he would probably include some of the following : — 


Bengal — 


List of some fine buildings that are 
worthy of repair or restoration. 


Shir Shahs Tomb at Sasseram. 

The Golden Mosque at Gaur. 

The Adinah Mosque at Maldah. 
Temple at Sadri at Parisnath. 
Temples in the Puri District, Orissa. 


The North-Western Provinces and Oudh — 


The Jama Masjid at Badaun. 

* Jama Masjid at Jaunpur. 

* Atala Masjid at Jaunpur. 

* Ak bar's Palace, &c., at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

* Temple of Govind Deva at Bindrabun. 

* Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra. 

* Palace buildings in the Agra Fort. 

* The Taj Mahal, Agra. 

* Tomb of Itmad-u-Dowlah, Agra. 

Hall in the Fort at Allahabad. 

Temple of Vishveshwar at Benares. 


If.B, — Building* marked* are under the North-Western Province* Archaeological Division. 
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The Punjab — 


Raj put an a — * 


Central India- 


Central Provinces — 


IIai(leral>ad~ 


Maisur— 


British Burma — 
Madras— 


Bnmbiji — 


The Kutuh Minar, Delhi, 

Hnmayun’s Tomb, Delhi. 

Jama Masjid, Delhi. 

Palace buildings, in the Fort of Delhi. 

Golden Temple at Amritsar.* 

Tomb of Ranjit Sing at Lahore. 

Palace buildings in the Fort at Lahore. 

Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara, Lahore. 

Shah Gardez ia Multan. 

Shah Shane's Tabrez in Multan. 

The Arhai-din-ka-Jliompra, Ajmir. 

Tower of Victory at Chittor. 

Jaina temples at Mount Abu. 

Palace at Amber, near Jeypore. 

Palaces, Udaipur. 

Railings and Gateways of the Great Tope at 
San chi. 

Palace buildings in the Fort at Gwalior. 

Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus at Gwalior. 

Temples at Khajuraho. 

Jain Temples at Gwalior, 

Remarkable Temple and circular enclosure at 
Bhera Ghat. 

Ruins at Karanbel near Tewar. 

Fine Temple at Janjgir. 

Temples at Markundi. 

The Kylas at Ellora. 

Caves at Ellora. 

Caves at Ajunta. 

Temples at Maikur, Berar. 

Temples at Hullabid. 

Temples at Belur. 

Jaina Bastis at Sravana Belgula. 

Information too meagre. 

The Seven Pagodas, Madras. 

Temple at Chillambaram, South Arcot. 

Hampi. 

Tope at Amrnvati. 

Tirumala Naik’s Palace at Madura, 

Temple at Ambernath. 

Buildings at Bijapur. 

Buildings at Ahmedabad. 

Temples at Puradkal, Dharwar. 

Musi pie and Tombs at Tutta, Sind. 


* The Sikhs contribute liberally towards the maintenance of this building, and restorations are goinjr 
on. When I visited the temple on the 11th April last, the place was so thronged with natives that I had 
no opportunity of closely examining the building. 
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Illustration. 


9. The collection of illustrative matter has an importance quite apart from his- 
torical or archaeological interest, as it is by such 
means alone that the architecture and art of India 
can he studied. Builders and artisans of this great country cannot be expected 
to keep alive the instincts of their styles, except by making themselves acquainted 
with the varieties of the ancient and modern arts of India. (In connection with 
this subject, I lately drew up a brief note on industrial art, which I submitted to 
Government. See Appendix G, page xvi.) 

Duties of a Conservator of Ancient 1 ( >. To inaugurate the scheme of conservation, it 
and otter Architectural Remains in will he necessary to select a Conservator, whose 

duty it should be — 

(«) to convey to Local Governments and Administrations the wishes of the 
Government of India concerning the custody and preservation of 
buildings ; 

(/;) to arrange for the production of local manuals, &c. ; 

(e) to inspect buildings with the view of advising Government as to the 
measures necessary for repair or restoration ; 

(iPj to direct operations of draftsmen for the purpose of collecting illustrations 
of Indian ornamental art. 


India. 


11. For repair, restoration and illustration, a special organisation will be 
required for various localities. There can be no better plan than the constitution 
(after the plan of Sir John Stracliey) of a special charge in the Public Works 
Department of each great Province for the preservation of works of art and 
antiquity. 

In many cases of repair, &c., Local Governments have no better agency than 
that of the Public Works under their orders; hut it is only by those who take an 
interest in such work that it can be properly carried out. 

Mr. Gibbs of the Bombay Civil Service, when Assistant Commissioner under 
Sir Bartle Frere in Sind, arranged for the repair of the Jama Masjid at Tatta, and 
says, in a Minute on the Bombay Archeological Survey dated June 1873, that he 
got the work done by enlisting the sympathies of the Muhammadan community ; 
and it was afterwards estimated that the cost would have been four times the 
amount if the repairs had been done by the Public Works Department. 

12. For special repairs, preservation and illustrations it will probably be 
Divisions for special repair and pre- necessary to create divisions similar to that in the 

servation. North-Western Provinces for — 


(2) The Punjab. 

f Central Provinces. 

(3) < Rajputana. 
(.Central India. 


(1) Bengal. 



Bombay.* 

Haiderabad. 

Madras. 

Maisur 


In anticipation of the appointment of these establishments being sanctioned, 
I would recommend that some of the buildings under the immediate jurisdiction of the' 
Government of India, mentioned in paragraph 8, should be visited with the view 
of ascertaining the means and approximate cost of undertaking necessary repairs or . 
restoration. 


» Major Mailt, B.E., was appointed Curator of Ancient Buildings for the Bombay Presidency in 
1878, and was working in correspondence with Mr. Burgess, the Archieological Surveyor in Bombay. 
Enquiry will he made as to how far he has been able to undertake repairs, and whether he has any, awl 
what, establishment. 
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13. General Cunningham in 1874 made the recommendation that all ancient 
Civil authorities the proper custodians buildings not in use for worship should he placed 

of artistic buildings. -under the sole charge of the chief civil authority 

of the district ; but it is specially in the ease of fine buildings associated with 
military establishments that very clear ruling is required as to what should be in 
the charge of the civil authorities. All buildings of historical or artistic interest 
in forts like those at Delhi, Lahore and Gwalior, should be taken out of the 
charge of the military authorities and placed in the charge of the Local Government. 
At Agra the palace buildings and other works of art in the Fort are in the charge of 
the Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division of the North-Western 
Provinces ; and this arrangement presents no difficulties, as in any case of disturb- 
ance the whole of the buildings would, like those in the city of Agra outside the 
Fort, come under military occupation and charge, and the civil authority temporarily 
superseded. 

In Madras the custom is to consider the charge of all buildings of historical 
or architectural interest to be vested in the revenue officials of each district, except- 
ing those that are under the Public Works Department for repairs. 

There is no organisation yet established in Madras for either investigating or 
conserving the wonderful and beautiful monuments of that Presidency. 

14. As far as the discovery' of buried ruins or works of art is concerned, the 

Act for the Preservation of Monuments, treasure Trove Act of 1878 appears to furnish 

the civil authorities with all necessary power for 
dealing with valuable carvings, inscriptions, coins, or other discoveries; but in 
regard to the preservation of buildings and monuments, unless existing legislation 
is sufficient, an Act similar to Sir John Lubbock’s would seem requisite. 
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Principal Ancient and Architectural Buildings , ^v.—contcl. 






In the official lint so nu 05 buildings are described. 

('hiruhurgi or Oufetcay, 1J miles from | Thw h a pa towny loading to n pardon 1 Appoam worthy of cua-l Under repair 
Lahon o-t the Movltun road, tthwh lias In on dcstrojnl. The tody. i 


Principal Ancient ,nnl trejiifeclnral Thtihlinr/st, fyc. — contd. 
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Principal Ancient ant l Architectural fii/iltliuffs, $c.— concld. 



Some Principal Ancient and other Native Architectural Buildings in Kashmir. 
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Name of buikl mj? or group of General character. Custody. Presen at u>». U» sioration. 

huildiiigH. 
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’Principal Ancient and Architectural Buildings , §C,~ contd. 




Ancient Buildings in Assam, Assam. 

Nothing 1 of any import ant’C. 


Some Principal Ancient and other Native Architectural Buildings in the Madras Presidency. 



Principal Ancient anil Architectural Btiilrtinc/s, fyc. — eontd. 



Psitfivfo at Sampali, in the Cuddapah A small ruined paproda with some ! 
District. fine slutie eamn^s and fresco j 

paintings. 


Some Principal Ancient and other Native Architectural Buildings in the Bombay Presidency 






Also Jama Mafljid Built 1569 A D. ; both mosques and No information ... Nono ... None. 

minarets are deooratt d with carv- 
ings covered with planter. 
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I 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the 
Home, Revenue and. Agricultural Department (Surveys), 
No. 30-42, dated. Port William, the 2nd February 1881. 

Observations. — Her Majesty’s Secretary of State having sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of a Curator of Ancient Monuments, whose duties will be to superintend, 
u ruler the Supreme Government, the conservation of the most celebrated and import- 
ant examples of national archarology and architecture throughout India, the Gov- 
ernor General in Council is pleased to appoint Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., to be 
Curator, and to direct him, in communication with the Local Governments and 
Administrations, to inspect the principal monuments throughout India, the histori- 
cal and archaeological value of many of which has been brought to notice by General 
Cunningham and the other officers engaged in the Archaeological Survey oi India, in 
order to frame a scheme for their protection and conservation. 

2. The national buildings of the Indian Empire are so numerous and so valu- 
able, as well from an archaeological as from an artistic point of view, that the Gov- 
ernor General in Council feels confident of meeting with ready co-operation from 
all the Provincial Governments, and desires that all possible assistance maj be 
afforded to the officer to whom the organisation of the new department is confided. 

3. The appointment of Captain Cole was notified in the Gazette of India of 
the 29th ultimo. 


K 

Extract from a letter from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, to Local Governments and 
Administrations, dated the 12th August 1881. 

***** 

2. The main object of Captain Cole’s appointment is to give the Government 
of India and Local Governments the advantage of professional advice in questions 
concerning the restoration and conservation ot ancient monuments throughout In- 
dia. All schemes for such works should, therefore, be considered by Local Govern- 
ments in consultation with Captain Cole, but he will not be directly concerned with 
the estimates for the work, which should be prepared by the officers of the Local 
Governments. 

8. Should the estimated cost of any work be more than the Provincial Services 
can afford, the Local Government will be at liberty to apply for any additional sum 
required to the Government of India, by whom a certain sum will be set apart yearly 
for such purposes. 

4. On the work being approved by the Government of India, or in the event 
of the Local Government being able to carry it out without assistance from that 
authority, it will rest with the Local Government to carry it out ; but Captain Cole 
should be referred to from time to time as occasion may require during the execu- 
tion of the work, and any suggestions of his should receive full consideration. 

10 
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Letter from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monu- 
ments in India, No. 512, dated Simla, the 10th November 
1881, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department. 

I have the honour to submit the following recommendations for dealing to 
the best advantage with the various architectural illustrations in course of prepar- 
ation in my Department. 

2. Fourteen years ago, when the subject of Indian architecture was exciting 
a great and general interest at the Paris Exhibition of 1807,* I addressed a. note 
on the collection of information about the architecture of India (dated Naim Tal, 
June 1867) to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department. 

In paragraph 2 of that note I thus drew attention to the importance of reviv- 
ing in this country a knowledge of its national art : — 

“ (2) Apart from the value of representing Indian architecture for study in England, there 
would be a good opportunity for representing at various museums in India a history of Native 
architecture. The education of natives whose modern art is daily becoming more and more 
corrupted, and all originality and identity being lost, is a matter worthy of serious consideration.” 

3. I again drew attention to this subject in my report for the year 1 869-70 
in which I submitted a brief narrative of my surveys in Kashmir, the North-West- 
ern Provinces, and of the casting operations at Sancki in Central India. In the 
appendix of that report, quoted as follows, reference is made to the illustrations 
prepared in Kashmir and the neighbourhood of Agra, at Fatehpur Sikri, Bindra- 
bun and Dig, which were published by order of the Secretary of State at the 
India Office : — 

“ 1. The study of Indian Art and Architecture is more important than would appear at first 
sight, and I append here a short note on the principal aims which I endeavour to keep in view 
in collecting illustrations. 

“As bearing on our knowledge of India tbe study is important to those who wish to know who 
the people of this great country are, and what state they existed in before the Muhammadan 
invasion. 

“ The faith, state of civilisation, and prosperity of the natives who occupied any particular 
period or locality may be found engraved on the architecture of the country, and these stone 
records are all the more precious when it is considered that there are few written annals that can 
he trusted. 

“ 2. To English architects the study offers a means of elucidating the true position of 
architecture in England, by widening the base of observation and enabling students to realise the 
definition of architecture as an ‘ art,’ and not as a system of copying. 

“ 3. Architecture in India is a living art, influencing not merely the forms and details of 
buildings, but giving birth also to nearly all those ornamental details which render so many Indian 
manufactures valuable as being at once ornamental and useful. The instruction, therefore, of 
native builders and artisans in the different styles of Indian architecture appears to he the chief 
remedy for preventing modem Indian buildings from lacking instinctive native merit free from 
efforts to copy European styles, and for rendering Indian ornamental manufactures of sufficient 
ornamental novelty to find a market not only in this country, but in Europe. 


* The illustrated volumes published in ISfifi under the auspices of the Committee of Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India, edited by Hr. T. C. Hope, C.S., together with the photographs of Indian 
buildings exhibited at Paris, brought the subject promiuently forward. 
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“ 4. With special view, therefore, of making full use of such illustrations as are now being 
produced of Indian buildings, I venture to suggest that the photographs and drawings be freely 
circulated throughout India for study and reference. 

“ Schools of Art, Native Colleges, and Museums should, I think, exhibit them in series with 
vernacular notes. Municipal communities and civil authorities should possess copies of each 
series for reference, and I cannot but think that many appropriate forms could be selected out of 
which to design municipal and other buildings for native purposes.* ” — (Appendix, quoted from 
the Sepurt, dated Camp Sanchi, February 1880.) 

4. The illustrations in course of elaboration in my office are of three kinds — - 

(a) Rough sketches to illustrate preliminary reports. 

(b) Plans and drawings to illustrate recommendations for the preserva- 

tion of buildings, &e. 

(c) Plans, drawings, details, photographs in illustration of Indian 

architecture and art. 

5. The accompanying printed catalogue of the rough drawings! prepared by 
my draftsmen during the last year shows how much material has been collected. 
Many of these drawings have already been faired out for the 'Lahore and Delhi 
projects. 

Besides these, Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer for the Conservation of Ancient 
Buildings in the North-Western Provinces, has prepared a considerable number 
of excellent drawings of buildings at Agra, Bindrabun, Mahoba, Hamirpur, 
Jaunpur, &c. 

6. As I have already pointed out in my report of 10th May 1880, these 
illustrations to be of value should be reproduced hi the best possible style, and 
published in single plates for use in schools of art throughout India, and for sale to 
artisans. The best firm in the world for architectural and art works is Morel & 
Co. of Paris. They have published some unequalled volumes on Oriental Art, and 
have abundant facilities for reproducing coloured drawings by chromolithography, 
by etching, and by engraving on steel and copper-plate. I have no hesitation in 
recommending that they be entrusted with the reproduction of the drawings above 
mentioned ; but it would be essential to find out what are the points to observe, 
so that the engravers, &e., may have the least difficulty in reproducing from 
original plans and drawings. 

When I have ascertained this, the drawings can be sent from India to Paris 
and published without further delay. 

I would suggest that authority be given for me to incur a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 allotted out of this year’s grant for conservation in getting a selection of 
the drawings reproduced. 


* During my stay last year at Bindrabun, I saw in progress a Hindu house which was being built at 
the expense of a Lucknow banker. It is not too much to say that it was the most hideously hybrid 
structure I have ever seen. The capitals were Ionic, the polished marble pillars fluted, the details Hindu, 
Muhammadan, Gothic ! And the doors and windows closed by green Venetians. 

f It is unnecessary to print the list here. It consists of 469 plans and details. 
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Catalogue of Works of Reference bearing on Indian and 
Oriental Architecture, Art, and Archaeology. 

( Under correction.) 

Some six months ago I procured lists of the Indian and Oriental 
Art Books of Reference in the Art Library of the Kensington Museum. 
These lists I now give, keeping those on India separate from those bear- 
ing on Oriental Art. They contain a large number of most valuable 
volumes, many of which are out of print and difficult to get. Edwin 
Parsons, 45 Brompton Road, London, and other dealers in rare books 
will generally ferret out a copy, if it is going • but both Messrs. Thacker, 
Spink & Co., in Calcutta, and Thacker & Co., Bombay, have most of 
the modern works, and some of the reprints of the earlier ones. 

Provincial Gazetteers of the Indian Empire can be obtained at the 
various Government presses. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India is 
published by Triibner & Co. 

Fergusson and Taylor's Architecture at Beejapore, and Architecture 
in Dharwar and Mysore, can be had of John Murray, London, but the 
photographs are out of print. 

Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India is procurable 
through Thacker and Co., Bombay. General Cunningham’s Archaeo- 
logical Survey Reports are published by the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta. 

Dr. Burgess’ Archaeological Reports of Western India are pub- 
Eshed by Allen and Co., London, but can be had at Thacker and Co., 
Bombay. Mr. Growse’s Mathura Memoir is published at the Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad. 

Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindu Kush may be had from Thacker, 
Spink and Co., Rajandralula Mittra’s Budn Gya, Bengal Secretariat 
Press, and my official and illustrated Reports on the Conservation of 
Indian Monuments are being published by the Indian Government. 

A cheap edition of Rousselet’s India and its Native Princes can be 
had of Thacker and Co., Bombay, price Rs. 9-8-0. 

The following are interesting works : — 

Ujfalvy, Bourdon : De Paris a Samarkand. Hachette and Co., 
Paris, 18S0. 

Faria Souza : History of the Discovery and Conquest of India by 
the Portuguese; translated by Captain John Stevens, 1694. 

Athanasius Nitikins: Travels in the Deccan, 1470 ; translated by 
R. M. Major, Esq., Hakluyt Society. 

Firdausi : Shahnameh, in Persian and French (to be had at 
Thacker’s, Bombay). 

Tod, James: Rajasthan (a reprint to be had at Thacker’s, Bombay). 
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Indian Guide Books, published by Messrs. Thacker Sf Co., 
Bombay , and by Messrs. Thacker, Spink Sf Co., Calcutta. 


Rs. 

Keene’s Guide to Delhi ... ... ... 2-12 

— Agra ... ... ... ... 2.1 

— — — Lucknow, Allahabad . . . ... ... 2-12 

Maclean’s Guide to Bombay ... ... ... 

Murray’s Handbooks, Part 1, Madras ... ... ... 9.3 

_ — — - Part 2, Bombay... ... ... 9.3 

Sherring’s Guide to Benares ... ... ... 2-4 

Tourist’s Guide, Calcutta to Mooltan, Allahabad to Bombay . . . 2-8 

The Cashmir Handbook, by Inee ... ... ... 5_0 

Bliolanath Chunder’s Travels of a Hindu ... ... 12-0 

How we did the Lions of the North-West ... ... 1-0 

The Delhi Handbook, by Stephen ... ... ... 0-8 

The Tourist’s Guide ... ... ... ... 2-0 

The Archaeology of Delhi, by Carr Stephen 


History of Mandu, by a Bombay Subaltern, published in Bom- 
bay Education Society’s Press for the Maharajah of Dliar. 

(I) 

Catalogue of Books, &c., bearing on Indian Art. 

Alexander (James Edward). — Travels from India to England; com- 
prehending a visit to the Burma Empire, and a journey through 
Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, etc., in the years 1825-26. 
Illustrated with maps and plates. — 4to : London, 1827. 

Annesley (George Viscount Valentia). — Voyages and Travels to 
India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 
1802-06. By George Viscount Valentia. Plates and maps. 
— 3 voh., 4to : London, 1809. 

Atkinson (James). — Sketches in Afghanistan, by James Atkinson, Esq., 
[lithographed plates by Louis and Charles Haghe] . — Folio : 
London, n. d., 1842. 

Belnos (Mrs. S. C.). — The Sundhya or the Daily Prayers of the 
Brahmins. Illustrated in a Series of Original Drawings from 
nature, demonstrating their attitudes and different signs and 
figures performed by them during the Ceremonies of their 
morning Devotions, and likewise their Poojas, etc. In 24 
(coloured) plates, by Mrs. S. C. Belnos.— -Imp. folio : London, 
1851. 
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Belnos (Mrs. S. C.). — Twenty-four Plates, illustrative of Hindoo and. 
European Manners in Bengal. Drawn on stone by A. Colin, from 
sketches by Mrs. Belnos (text in English and French). — Folio: 
London, n. d. 

Bird (James). — Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of 
the Buddha and Jaina Religions, illustrated with descriptive 
account of the Sculptures in the Caves of Western India, with 
Translations of the Inscriptions from those of Kanari, Karli, 
Ajanta, Ellora, Nasik, &c., which indicate their connexion with 
the Coins and Topes of the Punjab and Afghanistan. 53 plates. — 
Folio: Bombay, 1847. 

Bikdwood (George C. M., C.S.I., M. D.), now Sir G. — The Industrial 
Arts of India. With map and woodcuts. Published for the 
Committee of Council on Education. — 2 vols., large cr. 8cc : 
London , 1880. 

Blag don (Francis William). — A Brief History of Ancient and Modem 
India, from the Earliest Periods of Antiquity to the termination 
of the late Mahratta War. — Obi. folio : London, 1805. 

Breeks (James Wilkinson). — A n Account of the Primitive Tribes and 
Monuments of the Nilgiris. By the late J. W. Breeks; edited 
by his widow. — 4fo : Loudon, 18/3. 

Broughton (Thomas Duer). — The Costume, Character, Manners, Domes- 
tic Habits, and Religious Ceremonies of the Mahrattas. With 10 
coloured engravings, from drawings by a native Artist. — 4to : 
London, 1813. 

Buchanan (Dr. Francis). — A Journey from Madras through the coun- 
tries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, performed under the 
orders of the Most Noble the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor 
General of India, for the express purpose of investigating the 
state of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce ; the Religion, Manners, 
and Customs ; the History, Natural and Civil, and Antiquities, 
in the Dominions of the Raja of Mysore, and the countries 
acquired by the Hon. East India Company, in the late and 
former wars, from Tippoo Sultan. By Francis Buchanan, 
M.D. Illustrated by a map and numerous other engravings. — 
3 vols ., 4to : London, 1807. 

Burgess (James). — Archaeological Survey of Western India. Vol. I., 
Report on the First Season’s Operations in the Belgam and 
Kaladgi Districts, January to May, 1374; Yol. II., Report 
on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kaeh, 1874-75; Yol. III., 
Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, 
in the territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad, 
1S75-76. 3 vols., with photograph and lithograph plates. — Royal 
4to : London, 1874-78. 

Burmese War, The. — (Eighteen coloured views taken at and near 
Rangoon, by Lieutenant Joseph Moore, 89th Regiment; and 
six coloured engravings illustrative of the combined operations 
of the Forces in the Burman Empire, 1321 and 1825. Painted 
by T. Stothard, R. A., from original sketches by Captain 
Marryat, R. N.). — Obi. folio : London, 1826. 
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Burnes (Lieutenant Alexander). — Travels in Bokhara; being the 
account of a journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, and Persia ; 
also the narrative of a voyage on the Indus from the sea to 
Lahore, with presents from the King of Great Britain, perform- 
ed under the orders of the Supreme Government of India, in 
the years 1831, 1832, and 1833. — 3 vols., rov.8vo: London, 
1834. 

Caldecott (John). — Description of an Observatory established at Tre- 
vandrum by His Highness the Raja of Travancore. — 4to : 
Madras, 1837 ; London , 1839. 

Clark (Mrs. H.). Summer Scenes in Kashmeor. Drawn on stone 
by J. Needham, from sketches bv Mrs. II. Clark (12 litho- 
graphs). — Imp. folio : London, 1858. 

Cole (Henry Hardy). — Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir 
prepared under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, from photographs, plans, and drawings taken 
by order of the Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, R.E., etc. — Folio : London, 1870- 

Cole (Henry Hardy). — The Architecture of Ancient Delhi, especially 
the Buildings around the Kutub Minar, by Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, R.E., etc. — Folio : London, 1879. 

Cole (Henry Hardy). — Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra and Agra, 
showing the mixed Hindu-Mahomedan style of Cpper India, 
prepared at the India Museum under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, from photographs, plans and drawings 
taken by order of the Government of India by Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, R. E. — Folio : London, 1873. 

Cole (Henry Hardy). — Catalogue of the Objects of Indian Art exhibited 
in the South Kensington Museum, compiled for the Science and 
Art Department by II. H, Cole., Lieutenant, II. E. Illustrated by 
woodcuts and a map of India showing the localities of various 
art industries. — 8ro : London, 1874. 

Coudiner (James). — A Description of Ceylon, containing an Account 
of the Country, Inhabitants, and Natural Productions ; with 
narratives of a tour round the island in ISOO, the Campaign in 
Candy in 1803, and a journey to Ramistoram in 130-k Illustrat- 
ed by 25 engravings from original drawings. — 2 vols., 4to : 
London, 1807. 

Costumes. — A collection of fifty-nine original coloured drawings of 
Indian costumes — 4 to. 

Costumes, Indian. — Fifty-three original coloured drawings of Indian 
costumes. — 8tw. 

Cunningham (Alexander). — An Essay on the Arian Order of Architec- 
ture as exhibited in the Temples of Kashmir, by Alexander 
Cunningham. [Plates.] — Svo : Calcutta, 1848. 

Cunningham (Alexander). — The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist Monu- 
ments of Central India, comprising a brief historical sketch of the 
rise, progress, and decline of Buddhism, with an account of the 
opening and examination of the various groups of Topes around 
Bhilsa. By Brevet-Major Alexander Cunningham. Illustrated 
with thirty-three plates. — Svo : 1854. 
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Cunningham (Alexander). — The Ancient Geography of India. T — The 
Buddhist Period, including the campaigns of Alexander and the 
travels of Hwen Thsang. With 13 maps. — Royal 8vo : London , 

1871. 

Cunningham (Alexander). — The Stupa of Bharhut or Buddhist Monu- 
ment ornamented with numerous sculptures illustrative of 
Buddhist legend and history in the third century B. C. Pub- 
lished by order of the Secretary of State for India. With 57 
plates. — -4/o : London, W. II. Allen Sf Co., Sfc., 1879. 

Daniell (T. and W.). — Antiquities and Views in India, from the draw- 
ings of Thomas Daniell. 14*3 engravings (one wanting) . — Large 
folio: London, 1799. 

Daniell (Thomas and William). — A Picturesque Voyage to India, by 
the way of China, by Thomas Daniell, R. A. and William Daniell, 
A.R.A. — Obi. 4to : London, 1810. 

Daniell (William) . Eastern Legendary Tales and Oriental Romances ; 
being a representation of oriental manners and habits, exhibit- 
ing a true picture of eastern society. Embellished with engrav- 
ings on steel, from drawings by the late W. Daniell, R. A. 
— 2 vols., 8vo : n. d. 

Dixon (C. J.). — Sketch of Mairwara ; giving a brief account of the 
origin and habits of the Mairs, their subjugation by a British 
Force ; their civilisation, and conversion into an industrious 
peasantry ; with descriptions of various works of irrigation in 
Mairwara and Ajmeer, constructed to facilitate the operations 
of agriculture, and guard the districts against drought and famine. 
Illustrated with maps, plans, and views, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. J. Dixon — 41 o : London, 1850. 

Dow (Alexander). — The History of Hindustan; translated from the 
Persian. The second edition, revised, altered, corrected, and 
greatly enlarged. — 2 vols., 4to : London, 1770. 

D’Oyley (Sir Charles, Bart.). — The Costume and Customs of Modern 
India ; from a collection of drawings by Charles D’Oyley, Esq. ; 
engraved by J. H. Clark and C. Dubourg; with a preface and 
copious descriptions, by Captain Thomas Williamson. — Fol. : 
London, 1813. 

D’Oyley (Sir Charles, Bart.). — The European in India, from a collec- 
tion of drawings by C. D’Oyley engraved by J. H. Clark and C. 
Dubourg ; with a preface and copious descriptions, by Captain 
Thomas Williamson ; accompanied with a brief history of An- 
cient and Modem India by F.W. Blagdon. — 4to : London, 1813. 

D’Oyley (Sir Charles, Bart.). — Views of Calcutta and its Environs. 
By the late Sir Charles D’Oyley, Bart. (2b lithographs). — Imp. 
folio: London, 1848. 

Eden (Honourable Miss E.). — Portraits of the Princes and People of 
India. — Folio : London, 1844. 
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Elliott (Commander Robert). — Views in India, China, and on the 
Shores of the Red Sea ; drawn by Prout, Stanfield, Cattermole, 
Purser, Cox, Austen, &e., from original sketches by Commander 
Robert Elliott, R. A., with descriptions by Emma Roberts. — 
2 vo/s. in 1 , 4 to, it. d. 

Fane (Henry Edward). — Five Years in India; comprising a Narrative 
of Travels in the Presidency of Bengal, a Visit to the Court of 
Runjeet Sing, a Residence in the Ilimalayah Mountains, an 
Account of the late Expedition to Cabul and Afghanistan, Voyage 
down the Indus, and Journey Overland to England, by Henry 
Edward Fane, Esq. — 2 vo/s., Sro : London, 1842. 

Fergusson (James). — Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India. 
Selected from the best examples of the different series 
of eaves at Ellora, Ajunta, Cuttack, Salsette, Karli, and 
Mahavellipore. Drawn on stone by Mr. J. C. Dibdin, from 
sketches carefully made on the spot, with the assistance of the 
camera lucida, in the years 183S-39. By James Fergusson 
Esq. — Text 8 vo, atlas J'olio : London, 1S45. 

Fergusson (James). — The Rock-cut Temples of India. Illustrated by 
seventy-four photographs taken on the spot by Major ( i il. 
Described by James Fergusson, F. R. S. — 8ro: London, 1864. 

Fergusson (James). — On the Study of Indian Architecture. By 
James Fergusson F.R.S. From the “ Journal of tin Uncivil/ if 
Jr/s,” December 21st, 186*». — 10 pp., royal 8vo : 1806. 

Fergusson (James). — Tree and Serpent Worship or Illustrations of 
Mythology and Art in India in the first and fourth centuries 
after Christ. From the sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at 
Sanehi and Amravati. Prepared under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. With introductory 
essays and descriptions of the plates by James Fergusson, Esq., 
9!) photographs and lithographs. — ito : London, 1868.' 

Fergusson (James).— Tree and Serpent Worship, etc., second edition, 
revised, corrected, and in great part re-written. — llo : London, 

1873. 

Fergusson (James). — Illustrations of Various Styles of Indian Archi- 
tecture. A series of fifteen photographs of some of the most 
important buildings in India, erected between B. C. 2o0 and 
A. D. 1830. With a lecture on the Study of Indian Architec- 
ture, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, on 1 9th 
December 1866, by James Fergusson, F.R.S., and a report of 
the discussion which ensued. (Printed for the use of the 
Schools of Art in the United Kingdom.)— SV y, London, I860. 

Fergusson and Burgess.— The Cave Temples of India.— See .• London, 

1880. 
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Forbes (James) . — Oriental Memoirs ; selected and abridged from a 
series of familiar letters written during seventeen years’ residence 
in India, including observations on parts of Africa and South 
America, and a narrative of occurrences in four India voyages. 
Illustrated by engravings from original drawings, by James 
Forbes. — 4 coin., 4to : 1813. 

Forrest (Lieutenant-Colonel). — A Picturesque Tour along the Rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, in India, consisting of twentv-four highly 
finished and coloured views, a map and vignettes, from original 
drawings made on the spot, with illustrations, historical and de- 
scriptive, by Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest. — 4to : 1824. 

Francis (Charles Richard) . — Sketches of Native Life in India, with 
views in Rajpootana, Simla, ct etc. — Folio: London, 1848. 

Fraser (James Bailie). — Journal of a Tour through Part of the Snowy 
Range of the Himalaya Mountains, and to the Sources of the 
Rivers Jumna and Ganges. (With an appendix.) — 4tu, and 
plates folio: London, 1820. 

Fraser (James Bailie). — (Views of Calcutta. Coloured plates.) — 
Large folio : London, 1824-26. 

Gilbert (Linnet). — India Illustrated; an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of that Important and Interesting Country. By Linney 
Gilbert. With numerous splendid steel engravings, after draw- 
ings by William Daniell, Esq., R.A. — 8vo : Loudon, it. d. 

Gough (Richard) . — A Comparative View of the Ancient Monuments of 
India, particularly those in the island of Salsette near Bombay, as 
described by different writers. Illustrated with prints. [By 
Richard Gough.] — 4to : London, 1785. 

Giundlvy (Robert Melville) . — Scenery, Costume 5 , and Architecture 
chicHv on the V estern Side of India, by Captain Robert 
J.Mciv die Grindlay, with 3(3 coloured plates. — Folio : London, 
1826-30. 

Hardinge (Honourable ( , arles Stewart). — Recollections of India. 
Drawn on stone by J. D. Hardinge, from the original drawings 
of the Honorable Charles Stewart Hardinge. Part I. — British 
India and the Punjab. Part II. — Kashmir and the Alpine 
Punjab. — Atlas folio : 1847. 

Harris (Claudius). — The R ■? of Mandoo, the Anci it Maliommedan 
Capital of MaUvah, in central India. By J . viuiaud, from the 
original sketches of Captain Claudius Harris, with descriptive 
and historical notices (chiefly founded on .Sir J. Malcolm’s 
“ History of Central India ”) and an appendix. — Folio : London, 
1660. 
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Hart (Captain Lockyer Willis). — Character and Costumes of Afghan- 
istan, hy Captain Lockyer Willis Hart, 22ud Regiment Bombay 
N. I. (Lithographed by Charles Haghe). — Folio: 1843. 

Hindoos, e. — (Library of Entertaining Knowledge) . — 2 vuls. : London, 

1834. 

IIodccs (William). — S elect Views in India, drawn on the spot in the 
years I 7 s(l, 1781, 1782, and ] 7i> : >, and executed in agua tinta, by 
W. Hodges, It. A. IS plates, coloured by hand hy the artist, with 
description in English and French. — imp. folio: London, 1786. 

Hodc.es (Will i ymL — Travels in India during the years 1760-83. I t 
plates. — i' i : London, 1783. 

Home, ( ). — Select Vi ;ws in Mysore, the country of Tippoo Sultan ; 

from drawings taken on the spot, by Mr. Home, with historical 
• descriptions in Persian and English. ‘29 plates and 4 maps. — Royal 
4lo : Londm, 1704. 

Hope and Ferc.i'snon. — Architecture at Ahmodabad, the Capital of 
O ooze rat, photographed by Colonel Biggs, It. A., with an His- 
torical and Descriptive Sketch, by Theodore C. Hope, and Archi- 
tectural Notes by James Fergnsson. Published for the Com- 
mittee of Architectural Antiquities of Western India. — 4to : 1866 
— Supplemental Volume of Plates 41 o : 1866. 

Hunter (Alexander). — The Antiquities of Mahavellipooram, or the 
Seven Pagodas. A Lecture delivered before tin; Native Christian 
Literary Society, March 22nd, Is! 2. — 8 ro : Madras, 1872. 

Hunter (Alexander). — Correspondence on the Subject of the Extension 
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Fraipont (Gustave). — L’ Album Japonais. Motifs inedits de Decora- 
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2 vols., 8co : Edinburgh, 1840. 
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Jancigny (Adolphe Philibert Du Bols de). — Japon, Indo-Chine, Em- 
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de Restauration par M. Felix Thomas. — 3 Vuls. imp. folio : Paris, 

1867-70. 

Poole (Stanley Lane). — The Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs in the 
British Museum (Catalogue), by Stanley Lane Poole, edited by 
Reginald Stuart Poole. — 5 vols., 8vo : London, 1875-80. 

Poole (Stanley Lane). — Essays in Oriental Numismatics. Second 
Series. — 8vo : London, 1877. 

Porter (Sir R. Ker). — Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient 
Babylonia, &c., during the years 1S17, 1818, 1819, 1820. 

— cols.., 4to : London, 1821. 

Pbeziosi (A.). — Stamboul. Souvenir d’Orient. 29 chromolithographs, 
from drawings made in 1857, 1858, 1859. — Oblong folio : Paris, 

1861. f 
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Prisse D’Avennes (E.). — L’Art Arabe d’apres les monuments du Kaire, 
depuis le VII me Siecle jusqu’a ]a fin du XVIII me . Par Prisse 
d’Avennes. Premiere partie : Architecture et Mobilier. Deuxieme 
partie : Arabesques et Decorations. Premiere edition. — Text, 1 
vol. — Ito. Lithographs and chromo-lithographs, 8 vols., atlas. — 
Fulio: Paris, 1869 — 77. 

Prisse D’Avennes (E.) . — Histoire de l’Art Egyptien d’apres les Monu- 
ments, depuis les Temps les plus Reeules jusqu’ a la Domination 
Romaine. Lithographs, plates. — 2 rots., roy. folio: Paris, 1878. 
Texte parP. Marchandon de la Faye (d’apres les notes de l’auteur) — 
4/o : Paris, 1879. 

Prisse and St. John. — Oriental Album. Characters, Costumes, and 
Modes of Life in the Valley of the Nile. Illustrated from designs 
taken on the spot by E. Prisse, with deseriptiye letter-press by 
James Augustus St. John. Atlas. — Fulio : 1848. 

Re in at; i) (Joseph Toussaint). — Menu mens Arabes, Per sans et Turns, du 
Cabinet de M. le Due de Blacas et d’autres Cabinets ; oonsiderts et 
d cents d’apres leur rapports avec les croyances, les impure et 
l’histoire des Nations Musulmanes. — 2 vols., 8co : Paris, 1828. 

Reinaud (Joseph Toussaint). — Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes 
et les Persans dans l’Inde et a la Chine, dans le IX Siecle de 
l’Ere Chretienne. Text Arabe imprime en 1811 par les soinsde Fr 
Langles. Publie ayee des corrections et additions, et accompagne 
d’une traduction Frain^aise et d’eclaircissements par M. Reinaud. 
— 2 vols., 24mo : Paris, 1845. 

Rich (Claudius James). — Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. — 8vo: 
London, 1816. 

Rich (Claudius James). — Memoir: a second Memoir on the Ruins, 
iu reference to Major Rennell’s remarks. The narrative of a 
Journey to Persepolis; now first printed, with hitherto unpub- 
lished cuneiform inscriptions copied at Persepolis, edited by 
his widow. 

Earlier edition of the “ Second Memoir.” — 8i:o : London, 1818. 

Rich (Claudius James). — Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon 

in lb 11 Memoir of the Ruins ; with engravings 

Bemarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon by Major Ren- 

nell. Second Memoir of the Ruins With Narrative of a 

Journey to Persepolis. — Svo : London, 1839. 

Siebold (Henry von). — Notes on Japanese Archseology, with special 
reference to the Stone Age. With photographed plates. — Ful. : 
Yokohama, 1879. 

Siebold (Philipp Franz von). — Nippon. Archiv zur Breschreibung 
Von Japan und dessen Neben-und Schutzlandern : jezo mit den 
Siidlichen Karillen, Krafto, Koora'i und Liukiu — Inseln, naeh 
japanisehenund europaischen Schriftenundeigenen Beobaehtungen. 
Bearbeitet Von P. F. Von S. — Text, 7 parts in 3 vols., imp. 4to : 
with atlas of maps and plates, 2 vols., imp. folio: Leyden, 1852. 
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Silver (J. M. W.). — Sketches of Japanese Manners and Customs, by 
J. M. W. Silver, illustrated by native drawings reproduced iu 
facsimile by means of chromolithography. — 4to : Loudon , 1667. 

Smith (R. Murdoch) . — Report on the Collection of Persian Articles in 
the South Kensington Museum, by Major R. Murdoch Smith. — . 
Fcaj). folio : London, 1873. 

Smith (R. Murdoch). — Persian Art, by Major R. Murdoch Smith, 
with maps and woodcuts. — Svo : London, 1S77. 

Snow (William R)- — Sketches of Chinese Life and Character. — Folio: 
London, 1860. 

Soi.tykofp (The Prince Alexis). — Voyage en Perse. With litho- 
graphs. — Imp. Svo : Paris, 1851. 

Spencer (Edmund). — Travels in the Western Caucasus, including a 
tour through Imeritia, Mingrelia, Turkey, Moldavia, Galicia, 
Silesia, and Moravia, in 1830, by Edmund Spencer, Esp. 
— 2 vols., Svo : London, 1S3S. 

Staunton (Sir George Leonard, Bart.). — An Authentic Account of 
an Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of 
China, including cursory observations made, and information 
obtained, in travelling through that Ancient Empire, and a small 
part of Chinese Tartary, & e., taken chiefly from the papers of 
His Excellency the Earl of Macartney, Sir Erasmus Gower, and 
of other gentlemen in the several Departments of the 
Embassy, by Sir George Staunton, Bart. [44 plates.] — 2 vols., 
4to : Atlas folio : London, 1797 . 

Tennent (Sir E.). — Ceylon. An Account of the Island, Physical, 
Historical, and Topographical, with notices of its natural his- 
tory, antiquities, and productions. Illustrated by maps, 
plans, and drawings. 5th edition, thoroughly revised — 2 vols 
Svo: London, 1860. ’ 

Texier (Charles Eelix Marie). — Description de l’Armenie, la Perse 
et la Mesopotamie, publiee sous les auspices des Ministres de 
PInterieur et de 1’Instruction Puhlique. Geographie, GeoloMe, 
Monuments, Anciens etModernes, Moeurs et Coutumes, par Charles 
Texier, Gravure de Lemaitre. — 2 vols., folio : Paris, 1842-52. 

Textiles. — A Japanese Pattern-Book, containing about 600 patterns 
of textile fabrics, on 58 leaves, or 116 pages, folded within 
2. boards, with brass corners. — Fcap. folio , in a wooden case. 

Textile, Fabrics, J apanese. — One hundred and ninety-nine specimens 

of Japanese textile fabrics, mounted in native binding. 

Oblong folio. 

Thoms (P. P.). — A Dissertation on the Ancient Chinese Vases of the 
Shan Dynasty, from 17 13 to 1496 B. C. Illustrated with 4 i 
Chinese wood engravings, — Svo : London, 1851. 
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Titsingh (Isaac). — Illustrations of Japan, consisting of private Memoirs 
and Anecdotes of the Reigning Dynasty of tlie Djogouns, or 
Sovereigns of Japan ; a description of the Feasts and Cere- 
monies observed throughout the year at their Court, and of the 
ceremonies customary at Marriages and Funerals, etc., by 
M. Titsingh. Translated from the French by Frederic Shoberl 
With coloured plates, faithfully copied from Japanese original de- 
signs. — 4fo : London, lS.'J.'J. 

Titsingh (Isaac). — Nipon o dai itsi ran, on Annales ties Einpereurs du 
Japon, traduites par M. Isaac Titsingh, avee Fable do pluMours 
interpretes attaches an Comptcir Ilollamlais de Aaugasaki; 
ouvr. revu, complete et eorr. sur Forig. Jap uiah-elunois, aceom- 
pagne de notes et precis, d’nn aperen de F histoire mytholigique des 
Japonals parM. Klaproth. — l to : Faria, 185 J. 

Wilkie (Sir David). — Oriental Sketches — First Series: Turkey, Syria, 
and Egypt, 1S-10 and 1*5 11. Second Series: Spanish and 
Oriental. Drawn on stone by Joseph hash. 2 vols. — Folio: 
London, 1S46. 

Zanth (L.). — La Wilhelma, Villa Mauresque de sa Majcste le Roi 
Guillaume de Wurtemburg, executee d'apres les plans et sous la 
direction de L. De Zanth. Atlas. — Folio : Faria, 1846-57 . 


Works published by Morel S,' Co., 13, Rue Bonaparte, 

Baris. 

La Porcelaine de Chine — by O. du Sartel. 200 frs. to 700 frs. 

Architecture, Svrie Centrale — by Melchior de Vogue 150 „ 

Architecture et Decoration Turques — by Leon Parviilee 120 „ 

L’Art Arabe — by Prisse d’Avennes ... ...1,000 ,, 

Les Arts Arabes — by Jules Bourgoin ... ... 200 „ 

Collection Basikuvski — Catali >gue raisonne — by Alfred 

Darcel and A. Baselewski ... ... ~o0 ,, 

Monuments modernes de la Perse — by Pascal Coste loO ,, 

Omements des etoffes anciennes — by F. Fisehback ... 2 10 „ 

Voyage en Orient — by Roger de Seitivaux ... 00 „ 
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List of some Historical British Monuments and Memo- 
rials worthy of preservation on account of their 
public interest, dated 13th July 1882. 

( TJmJer correction.) 

1. Tlie Oeliterlony Monument; on the Calcutta niaidan ; built in 

lb25 in honour of Sir David Oeliterlony. The column is of 
plastered brick. 

2. Pedestrian statue of Lord William Cavendish Bentinek, Gov- 

ernor General ; erected in 1833 in front of the Calcutta 
Town Hall ; bronze. 

3. Pedestrian statue of George, Earl of Auckland, Governor Gen- 

eral; erected in lsfb; inside the Eden Gardens, Calcutta ; 
bronze. 

4. Pedestrian statue of Sir William Peel, Calcutta ; white marble. 

5. Equestrian statue of Henry, Viscount Ilardinge, on the Calcutta 

maidan; bronze. 

6. Equestrian statue of Sir James Outram (by Foley, 1874), 

Calcutta ; bronze. 

7. Statue of the Marquess of Hastings (in the Dalhousie Institute) 

Calcutta. 

8. Statue of Lord Lawrence, Calcutta. 

9. Statue of Lord Mayo, Calcutta. 

10. Lady Canning’s tomb in Barrackpore Park. 

11. Cenotaph in Barrackpore Park, erected by the Earl Minto 

containing the following mural tablets : — to the memory of 
officers who fell at the conquest of Java, lbl 11-12; also to 
the memory of officers who fell at the conquest of the Lie of 
France, Ibid; and to the memory of the officers who fell at 
Maharajpore, 1843. 

12. Cenotaph close to the Judge’s kutdiorry at Ilankipore, erect- 

ed in memory of Major Knox, who in lT-'.U relieved Patna 
when besieged by the Emperor Shah Alum. 

13. Tall stone shaft in Patna City, erected in memory of 48 ser- 

vants of the East India Company and 100 European soldiers 
massacred by Mir Kassim Ali, Subadar of Bengal, when the 
British were marching to the rescue of their countrymen in 
Patna in 1713. Among the victims were Mr. Ellis (Resid- 
ent of Patna) and Messrs. Hay and Lushington (Members 
of Council). 

13a. Two monuments at Bhagalpur to the memory of Mr. Augustus 
Cleveland, Collector of Bhagalpur ; one of brick, erected by 
the district landholders, and the second of stone, sent out 
by the Court of Directors from England. 

14. A small cross in the disused burial ground enclosed in the 

Bhagalpur race course, erected to the memory of officers and 
men of Her Majesty’s 3rd Buffs, interred in 1828. 
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15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 

22 . 


23. 


24. 


25. 

26. 


27. 

28. 

29. 


Monument, at Aligarh to the memory of officers and men who North. 

ten at the taking of Aligarh in lsn-3 Western 

__ _ ^ “ Provinces. 

Tomb at Aligarh of Major Robert Nairn, 6th Bengal Cavalry, 
who tell at the siege of Kutehowra in 1803. 


Monument at Aligarh to the memory of officers and men who 
fell during the Mutiny, 1857. 


Two memorial pillars erected to the memory of the officers who 
fell at the storming of the Kalinga Fort in lt.lt, Delira Dun. 

Monument at Eutehgunj near Bareilly to the memory of the 
officers and men who fell near Fatehgunj against the ltoliil- 
las m 17‘d I. 


Tomb of the late Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, North- 
51 estern Provinces, in the Churchyard of Christ Church, 
Bareilly. 

Tomb of Lieutenant-Governor the IIoiFLle John Bussell Colvin 
at the Palace of Agra. 

At (love’ilhun a massive monolith bearing an inscription setting 

forth that Colonel Seymour, <J. lb, will punish any soldier 
who shoots game in the neighbourhood. 

Monument at Aligarh to the memory of Ensign Marsh and 
others killed oil the Agra and Aligarh road in lb57. 

Tombs at Shewalaghat, Benares, of three British officers who 
were killed in the disturbance of Bajali Cheyt Singh. 

Memorial cross at Eatehgarh iu memory of those who fell 
during the Mutiny, 1S57. 

Tomb in Cawnpore Memorial Church compound erected to 
the memory of Major Yibart and 7'> officers and men who 
escaped from the massacre at Cawnpore in June lb 5 7 and 
were captured and murdered at. Sheorajpur. 

Tomb near the Cawnpore Church erected by the Memorial 
Church Committee over the remains of those that were tirst 
killpd in the entreiicuinent in June 1S57. 

Well in the Memorial Church compound covered with a stone 
and inscription. 

Large stone cross at the barracks, Cawnpore, erected over the 
well in which those that lost their lives in the entrenchment 
were buried in I bo 7. 


30. Statue (by Marochetti) and enclosure over the well in the 

Memorial Gardens, Cawnpore. 

31. Memorial at Azamgarh erected to the memory of the officers 

and men who were killed at the battle of Azamgarh. 

32. Mausoleum of Lord Cornwallis at Ghazipur by Flaxman. 

33. Monuments at Jhansi in memory of those killed in the Mutiny, 

lb57. 

34. The space in front of the Tarawali Kothi, where two parties of Lucknow 

Europeans were murdered in 1857 ; a memorial has been 
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Oudh. 

liunknow 


put up to commemorate these massacres almost on the spot 
where they occurred. 

85. On left of “ Goosainganj " Road, about J mile from “ Dilkoo- 
sha," and on this side of bridge, over “ Pangri" Nullah — 
Lieutenant Percy C. Smith, i>7 tli Regiment. 

36. About lifty yards on left Hank of “ Dilkoosha ” in an enclosure. 

Major the Hon’ble Barrington R. Pellew and Ensign L. E. 
Cooper, 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

37. In rear of the General's house. Captain Charles William 

McDonald, 03rd Highlanders ; Lieutenant Lowiek Emilius 
Cooper, 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade ; Lieutenant Charles 
Warden Sergisoii, !!3rd Highlanders, and Charles Evans, 93rd 
Band. 

3b. In the “ 1’elatibagh," Captain II. Hutchinson, 9th Royal Lan- 
cers, Sergeant S. Newman, 9th Royal Lancers, and Mr. 
Henry B. Gan ey. Acting Mate, Her Majesty’s S.S. S/tan- 

ilon. 

89. Iii rear of the right Hank of “ La Martiniere " — Captain IV. 
b. R. Ilod-on of Hudson's Horse; Captain L. D’Aeosta, 
53th Native Infantry. 

40. Under a tree on the left of the road going from “ La Martiniere" 

to “Bing field Park Bridge" — Lieutenant Augustus Otway 
Mayne, Bengal Artillery. 

41. About fifty yards on the left of “ Secundrabagh "■ — Lieutenant 

brands Dobbs, and 5 Privates of 1st Madras Fusiliers. 

42. Off the road between “ Mushidzadi’s Tomb " and the Kaiserbagh 

— — C.i j»tain T. Clarke, R.E., Lieutenant E. P. Brownluw, R.E , 
Corporal F. Morgan, Lance Corporal J. Davies, and 12 Sap- 
pers. 

43. At “Secundrabagh" Bridge on the left, bank of “Gumti" 

Lieutenant W. R. Moorsom, 52iul Light Infantry, Deputy 
A.-sistant Quarter Master General, 1st Division. 

41. About 2f miles on and close to the left of “ Fyzabad " read 

Captain W. F. Tliynne, 2nd Battalion, Ride Brigade. 

45. About 150 yards off tile right of the “Fyzabad" road, at 50 
yard- beyond the bridge over the “ Gokral" Nullah— Charles 
Sanford, late Captain of the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry. 

40. Old cantonment cemetery, :j miles on the “ Sitapur " road to 
the right Lieutenant F. G. MacDonald, Adjutant, 2nd Pun- 
jab Cavalry ; Lieutenant II. G. Richards, 3rd Battalion, Ride 
Brigade, and Lieutenant Robert Daly Synge, 90th LiMit 
Infantry. ° 

47. About 50 yards to the right of the “Sitapur" road at the 4th 
milestone, the 46th Regiment, Cholera Graveyard— Private 
~V> . Aston, 46th Regiment. ' 

At the “Musabagh"— Captain T. Wale, 1st Sikh Irregular 

Oavalrv. ° 
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49. About I mile off the " Malliahad” road between it and “Mu- g"^ ow 

sabagh — ” Major John Griffiths Price, 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen’s Bays). 

50. The 97tli Regiment Graveyard on the river road, 1 mile from the 

Port, Rannki Darwaza — Sergeant \V. Smith and Sergeant 
G. Smith, 97tli Regiment; Assistant Surgeon W. Dumb- 
reek 97 th Regiment. 

51. Steeple monument on the top of “ Hazratganj ” near “ Kaiser- 

bagli” — Sir Mountstuart Jackson, Bart., Captain Patrick Orr, 
Lieutenant G. J. H. Burns, 1st Bombay European Fusiliers, 
Sergeant-Major Morton ; on other side G. P. Carew, Esq., 

Mr. Greene, Miss Jackson, and others, victims of 1857. 

52. In the “ Alambagh — ” Major T. Perrin, Lieutenant N. G. J. J. 

Nunn, and M. Preston, 90th Light Infantry, Lieutenant 
Duudas IV. Gordon, Bengal Artillery, Henry Ayton, 84th 
Regiment, Major-General Sir H. Havelock. 

53. Tomb about 3f miles off the left side of the “ Sitapur ” road 

between the 7th and 8th milestones. 

54. Old “Murriaon” Cemetery and Roman Catholic Cemetery in 

rear of the “Pussunt” (Revenue or Customs) “ Kaiserbagh.” 

55. Two tomb-looking enclosures — one cL>se to the right side of the 

“ Seetapore road,” about the Sth milestone, nearly opposite the 
Traveller’s Bungalow ; the other on the Artillery side of the 
road, running between their lines and the Lancers. 

50. Lawrence’s tomb — Residency. 

57. Cross to those who fell in the defence — Residency. 

58. Memorial to the faithful sepoys of the Bailey Guaid, outside 

the Bailey Guard. 

59. The “ Slier Darwaza,” where Neill fell. 

(10. Tomb of Mr. Ravenscroft, murdered at Bhinga, Oudh, 1823. On&h. 

0 1. Mackeson’s Obelisk — Peshawar. Punjab. 

62. Bila«pore monument to Captain Showers, four or five hundred 

yards to the East of Ruttem Ghar, l-19th Bengal Native 
Infantry, storming the Maluwn Heights, 15th April 1815. 

63. Also to Lieutenant Lawtis, R.E., rude tomb of stones ; a monu- 

ment was erected to him in the Cathedral Church of Calcutta. 

64. Lieutenant Thackery, 20th Native Infantry, killed at the 

siege of Jeytuk ; his tomb on the bank of a tank at Nahun. 

This monument is a lofty pyramid on a pedestal without any 
inscription ; there are three other graves. 

65. In front of the Delhi Church is a massive marble cross, sacred 

to the memory of those who were massacred in May 1857. 

66. The Delhi magazine rendered famous by the intrepid wiiiough- 

hy- 

67. John Nicholson’s grave in ‘the cemetery, Delhi, facing the Kash- 

mir Gate. 
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Punjab. 


Mysore. 


Bombay. 


68. Flag-Staff Tower, Delhi. 

69. The monument on tlie Ridge, Delhi. 

70. Monument and fountain in memory of General John Nicholson, 

who fell at Delhi, 1857, at Margulla, between Rawalpindi 
and Attoek. 

71. Memorial monument of the siege of Delhi, 1857 ; Delhi. 

72. Battle-field monument at Mudki, Ferozpur. 

7 •'}. Battle-field monument at Ferozesliali. 

7 L. Battle-field monument at Sobraon. 


75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 


80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 


34 .. 


85. 


86 . 

87. 

83 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 


97. 

93. 

99. 

100 . 

101 . 


Tomb of Sir Henry Durand at Dera Ismail Khan. 

Tomb of Lord Elgin at Dliurmsalla. 

Monument in memory of those killed at Hissar in 1 857. 

Memorial at Montgomery of Leopold Olivpr Fitzhardinge 
Berkely, Extra Assistant Commissioner, killed in 1857. 

Monument over the bodies of officers killed at Chatriau, Sirsa 
District, 1357. 

Battle-field obelisk at Gnjrat. 

Battle-field obelisk at Chilianwalla, and graves of men who fell 
in 1349. 

Battle-field obelisk at Aliwal, Ludhiana. 

Mo [lament erected in memory of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieute- 
nant \\ illiam Anderson, at Mooltan, in the Fort. 

Equestrian Statue of Lieutenant General Sir Mark Cubbon, 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg (by Maroehetti) in 
front of the Mysore Government offices, Bangalore, bronze. 

Cenotaph of the officers who fell at the siege of Bangalore, 
1792. 


Statue of Sir Charles Forbes. 

Statue of Iloirible Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Statue of Sir John Malcolm. 

Statue of John, Lord Elphinstone. 

Sitting statue of Mr. Stephen Babington. 
Statue of Sir Bartle Frere. 


1 In the Town 
[ Hall, Bombay. 


Sitting statue of Mr. Charles Norris. 

Sitting statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jpjeebhov. j 


Statue of Lord Cornwallis 
Sitting statue of the Marquis 
of Wellesley. 

Sitting statue of Her Majesty Queen Victoria on the Es 
planade, Bombay. 


Garden enclosure of the El- 
phinstone Circle, Bombay. 


Statue of the Prince of Wales. 
Statue of Prince Aloerr. 


Statue of the Hoidble Jugganath Sunkersett, in the Fort. 

Statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Hospital, Byculla. 

Memorial marble tablets of . the officers and men who fell in 
the Afghanistan and Sind campaigns, on the walls of the 
apse and chancel of St. J uhn’s Church at Colaba. 
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102. Old Dutch tombs at Ahmedabad. 

103. Monument in the wall of the town of Ahmad nuggur, naming 

those who fell at the storming of the cit \ in 1SU3. 

104. Monument at Koregaum, near Poona, to the 2nd Bombay 

Grenadiers. 

105. Grave in Kanara of Lord St. Maur, son of the Duke of 

Somerset, killed in 1805 by a bear at Kirwatty, near Yella- 
pur. 

106. Grave in Kanara of Lieutenant Carpendale, who died at Yel- 

lapur while surveying - the Arbyle Ghaut Road. 

107. Memorial cross at Poona to Lord Frederick FitzClarence. 

107a. Monument at Kawulkad, Kanara, in memory of Lieuten- 
ant John Edgar Leslie, Madras Native Infantry, who died 
in service on 20th March 1845. 

107i. Tomb at Murkwad, Kanara, in memory of Lieutenant Mort- 
lock. 

103. Monuments at Aden over the officers and men who fell at the 
capture of Aden in 1839. 

109. Tomb of John Thackeray, Collector and Political Agent, 

killed at Kittur in 1821, during the insurrection, at Kittur 
in Dharwar. 

110. Wooden cross with metal tablet hearing Latin inscription in 

the “ Mula’s Ward ” of Surat — marks site of ancient Capu- 
chin Chapel. 

111. Oxeiulen Mausoleum, Surat. 

112. Tombs at Surat of Gerald Angirr (supposed) Bernard Wyche, 

F. Brt-ton, 11. Gary, and B. Harris ; former Presidents and 
merchants of Surat. 

113. Tomb of Van Reede, Dutch President of Surat, and other 

Dutch tombs of same epoch, near the preceding. 

114. Tom Coryat’s tomb — old European burial ground, Swali, 

near Surat. 

' 5. Vaux’s tomb on right hank of Tapti, not far from its mouth 
— near Surat. 

116. Tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, killeil at siege of 

Broach, 1772, near i^orth- Western bastion of Fort Broach. 

117. Tomb of Captain William Sempil, killed at Broach, 1803, 

near village of Pejalpur, Broach. 

118. Tomb of M. Francois Moiitreaux, a Portuguese officer, who 

seems to have taken part in siege of Broach, 1803, near the 
Preceding. 

119. Dutch tombs — about one mile west of Pejalpur, Broach. 

120. Tomb of Edward Cooke, with peculiar inscription, 1713 — 

Tatta in Sind. 

121. Old European burial ground on Bandar Road, Karachi. 

122. Napier Obelisk (1853) in memory of Sir Charles Napier — 

Napier Mole Road — Karachi. 


Bombay. 


Sind. 
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Sind. 

123. 

Monument- hearing names of officers and men who fell on the 
battle-field of Miani, Haiderahad, Sind. 


124,. 

Monument erected by Sir C. Napier to memory of officers and 
men, 22nd Regiment, who fell in Sind campaign — in Gov- 
ernment House grounds, Karachi. 

Rajputana. 

125. 

Bust and inscription at Ajmir of the late Colonel Sutherland. 

Central 

Provinces. 

126. 

Monument and tombs in the Sitabuldi Hill Port to the memo- 
ry of officers killed at the battle of Sitabuldi in 1817. 

British 

Burma. 

127. 

Graves at the Shive-Dagsu Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and 
men killed at the storming of the Pagoda in 1852. 


128. 

Graves at the Bbtatoung Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and 
men who fell or died in the second Burmese M ar, 1852. 

Assam. 

129. 

Memorial at Clierra Punji to the memory of David Scott, 
B.C.S., Agent to the Governor General, who died 2Uth 
August 1831. 

Madras. 

130. 

Equestrian statue of General Neill, 1st Madras Fusiliers — 
Mount Road ; bronze. 


131. 

Equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, once Governor of 
Madras, middle of island; bronze. 


132. 

On the parade' ground facing the Council IIousp, stone canopy 
covering a large pedestrian marbl.. statue of the Marquis of 
Cornwall^ on a marble pedestal, decorated with groups of 
figures in alto-relievo, representing the surrender of the sons 
and suite of Tippu Sultan. 


133. 

"White marble statue of Sir Thomas Munro — Fort Church. 


131. 

Cenotaph to the Marquis of Cornwallis, enclosed bv an iron 
railing east from the cannon taken at the siege of Seringapa- 
tam, 171)9, by the troops under his command — Mount 


Road. 

135. Cenotaph to Colonel Dalrvmple — Parade ground, St. Thomas’ 

Mount. 

136. Obelisk in memory of General Sydenham — St. Thomas’ 

Mount. 

137. Granite column to Colonel Noble, C.B., erected by the men 

of the Horse Artillery — St. Thomas’ Mount. 

138. A half length marble bust (by Chantrey) to Colonel Noble, 

C.B., placed by the officers, Royal Horse Artillery, in the 
Church, St. Thomas’ Mount. 

130. Madras Memorial Hall — erected by public subscription in 
memory of the Madras Presidency not joining in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857. 

110. "Lai Bagh” Seringapatam, a mausoleum built by Tippu 
Sultan for his father, and in which he also was buried. The 
folding doors, inlaid with ivory, were the gift of Lord Dal- 
housie, and the mausoleum is supported at Government 
expense. 
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Report on Monuments in Madras, together with a Note on Works 

undertaken. 


Seven Pagodas, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tanjore, Kombakonum, Cliillamba- 
ram, Congeveram, and Bijanagar, dated 23rd June 1881. 


Publications. 


Mahavallipur, or the Seven Pagodas. 

The rock-cut remains and ancient structural buildings at Mahavallipur are 
about 40 miles south of the city of Madras, and may be reached by the hast Coast 
Canal, which runs parallel to the sea-sliore. My visit was paid in February 188], 
when I careful ly inspected these very remarkable and valuable monuments. 

2. Various accounts will be found in “ Descriptive and Historical Papers 

relating to the Seven Pagodas on the Coromandel 
Coast,” by W. Chambers (1772), J. Goldingham 

(1798), B. G. Babington, f.a.s. (1830), the Revd. G. W. Mahon (1844), Lieu- 
tenant J. Braddock (1810), the Kevd. W. Taylor (18-10), Sir Walter Elliot (1844), 
and C. Gubbins (1854), edited by Captain M. Carr, printed for the Madras Gov- 
ernment, 1809. 

3. They are also referred to by Mr. James Fergusson in his "History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture,” 1870, pages 134, 175, 320, 330, 274, 333 : and 
again by the same author iu Fergusson and Burgess' “ Cave Temples of India, 
1880,” Chapters V, VI, VII. 

4. Besides these, drawings, plans and sections have been made under the 

direction of Colonel Sankey, C.B., r.e.. Chief 
Engineer, Madras ; and Mr. R. Chisholm, Super- 
intendent of the Govern mp ut School of Art in Madras, has made a complete set of 
illustrations of the Ratlias. 

5. Photographs have been taken by Dr. A. Hunter and Captain Lyon for the 

T „ , . Madras Government; also by Mr. Nicholas of 

Photographs. , T J 

Madras. 


Drawings. 


Note. — A s so much good can be done by very simple remedies to preserve the great majority of 
the wonderful monuments that 1 visited in Madras between the i)th February and the 7th March, 1 have 
thought it better to submit a preliminary, report. The sketches (which are taken from photographs), 
rough as they are, give some idea of the state and inqiortanee of the buildings. Later, I hope that 
detailed and accurate plans of the more important examples will be procured. 

There are, generally, three classes of monumental buildings — 

(1) Those iu the charge of Government. 

(2) Th se the property of Natives or iu their use for worship, 

(3) Those iu Native States. 

As regards the provision of funds, there are — 

(1) Government grants. 

(2) Public subscriptions. 

(3) Voluntary expenditure by private individuals or out of endowments. 

(4) Expenditure by Native rule is in their own states. 

Natives of all creeds voluntarily contribute large amounts for repairs to religions buildings, &c., 
and the Trustees could see that sums given for the purpose are properly laid out. Keligious buildings 
with State endowments are national property, and as such should not, I submit, be allowed to fall into 
disrepair ur to deteriorate. 
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Mr. Adam, the late 

Mr. Adam’s inteiest. 


Governor of Madras, took considerable interest in 
these monuments, and early in February lust 
spent some days in their cgrctul examination. 


7 . Mr. Burnell and Mr. Burgess agree in adopting the date 650 to 700 A.D. 

for the excavation of the rock temples and bas- 
reliefs; and the inference which Mr. Fergusson 
derives from this conclusion is that the roek-eut edifices at Mahavallipur are the 
earliest known examples of the Drnridian style of architecture of Southern India, 
and their value becomes at once enormously raised. 

The granite remains consist of — 

(1) The nine llathas, or isolated temples cut out of the singlo boulder. 

(2) The thirteen caves excavated out of the rocks at Mahavallipur and 

two more at Saluvankuppan. 

(3) The two great bas-reliefs of Arjuna’s penance. 

Besides these, there are several structural temples, the most important of which 
is the so-ealled “ Shore Temple,” which has long served as a landmark for shipping. 

8. The accompanying sketch maps arc taken from the revenue surveys of 
Mahavallipur and Saluvankuppan in Colonel turnkey's volume of plans and sec- 
tions; and l have in the fallowing notes adopted the numbers used in that map to 
indicate the monuments : — 

9. No. 2, l‘i >!ar jui, thin Hatha (unfinished). — A monolith, 23 feet high, with 
its upper half carved into a temple. 


10. A o. 3, Pidariamman Hatha. — This is a similar monolith, and is 25 feet 
high. 

11. No. 4, Talaiyan Kuttui llat ha. — This is a similar monolith, and is 23 
feet high (see sketch). 

12. Nos. 2, 3 aad 4 should be in custody to prevent conversion into a quarry. 

13. ho. h, the “ Ahiira ” or “ Shore ” Temple (see sketch). — This is a most 

remarkable m. riu.nent, probably dating from the 8th or 9th century; and, if not 
the most early, is one of the best examples of structural primitive Dravidian archi- 
tecture. Being on the edge of the >ca — washed, in fact, bv the waves — it has 
become much decayed Ly the action of the wind and sail water. Fart of the build- 
ing lies ruined in the surf, and a solitary pillar is left erect in the midst of fallen 
blocks of stone. My impression is that there existed a colonnade or porch in front 
and that this column is part of the structure. ’ 

If. Colonel Sunkey's volume lias plans and sections of the temple; but it 
would, I think, be well to complete the survey for elevations and details, in 
order to show the pisition of the surrounding walls, parts of which are still trace- 
able. Dedicated to both Siva and V ishnu, the main chamber of the buildin" con- 
tains a broken litigant, and the vestibule has a reclining figure of Vishnu it) feet 
long. The s tone masonry of the pay oda is much broken and displaced, and should be 
rendered secure and replaced. 

The interior chambers should be cleaned out and the sand removed, so as to com- 
pletely reveal the plinth of the exterior. 

Sand should also be removed to lay bare the outline of the walls which form the 
outermost enclosure. J 

The removal of roots of creepers from the roof is important. 
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15. No. 7, the Mahishasnra Bock ami ('t-auber . — Situated north of the Shore 
Temple ami close to the sea. It should he wu'e/nd to permit wi! fut damage. 

1(1. Non. 12, 13 and 14, the Vishnu and Vmberninan Temple ?. — Lie be- 
tween the larger granite hill and the village. Being in u-e for Hindu worship, 
they arc eared for to a eei tain extent, and nun hut Hindus are allowed inside 
the sanctuaries. Colonel Sankey’s volume contains plans and sections of the build- 
ings, showing the interiors of the shrines and the subjects pourtrayed in the bas- 
reliefs, and so supplies a want to which Fergusson draws attention (see page 
1 5 S , Ferg’usson and Burge -.s’ “ Cave Temples of lu.liti ”). 

17. No. 17), Krishna M a ddapnin . — This i ; partly a r'vk excavation and partly 
structural. The bas-relief, n presenting Krishna with a group of gopis (herdsmen) 
and cows, is carved on the solid rock, and measures 10 feet hum' by 10 feet high. 
The roof over this rock sculpture is limit of mas vary, and gives n.-ee s to a stream 
of rain water, thus destroying and wearing away the carvings, and covering them 
wit ii lichen. 'The mo f shout d he made wafer-/ ,ght , md ///>• interior, ax veil as the 
earrings, thoroughly cleansed. The Jeon! row of ii.luninx sh< u/d filled in with— 
a frame, of galvanized wire , idling, and the centre filed with a iciektt gate , under 
loch and key. 

18. No. 16, an unfinished rock e.rcaralion . — Interesting from an architec- 
tural rather than an arch*. logical point of view. One of the frout columns is 
broken and the front half fallen away. The second row of column* has been 
bricked, up for dwelling purposes, and should, be cleared. The care should he cleaned 
out and kept- in custody j and in order to prevent natives firni dtnc lying the interior 
by lighting their cooking fires, the front should be rai'ul in with a stone railing 
or wall. 

19. No. 17, the Cre.it Bits- relief of A rjnno’s Penance. — Quo of the most 
remarkable objects of interest. It is carved on two mas.es of granite rock, mea- 
suring about 90 feet long by 3(1 feet average height. Between the two rooks was 
the serpent statue of the Naga Raja.* The head of the Raja, overshadowed by a 
seven-hooded serpent, fell to the ground. This should now be obtained and securely 
replaced and made fast , not only to the body of the. serpent, which is still in 
position, but should, he, supported by iron bars let into the two masses of rock. The 
base of the bas-relief requires clearing of sand. 

20. No. 21. — A cave with three niches, the centre one containing a figure of 
Mahadeva, and the Hanks having figures of Vishnu. In front of the cave,- 
2 1 feet off, is a circular cistern, No. 20, cut out of a solid stone and called “ The 
Gopis’ Churn.” The front of the cave should be fenced to prevent damage. 

21. No. 24, (lunrsa Temple, (see sketch). — This elegant Ratha mea-ures 20 
feet 3 inches by 1L feet -i inches, and is cut out of the solid rock. It is in fair 
preservation, hut should hare the three front openings between the pillars filled 
with frames of wire netting to prevent the inner chamber being damaged by use as 
a dwelling or conk house. It- form and outline are found frequently in southern 
temples for gateways, hut seldom for actual sanctuaries, as in this instance. 

* “ It was evident that Hie hi ad of tin- Nava Kuja had fallen from tie accident of its position, the 
aitists havin'* placed it in the centre, when it could h,ve a ah .dew held' d it, hut a Ik re it had no sup]Hirt. 

J consequently wrote to my friend Dr. Hunter to try and timl it. With the assistance of the then 
Madras Government ho removed the simd am! ten id it H r.. a where it fell. I aft.rwards made applica- 
tion to the Government to have it rep’ated, which could I sst h, lie done, and so trive mianina: to the whole 
bas-relief. This 1 understood them my fticnd air fuephtl! Johnstone, wle- took out my ippliention. was 
also sanctioned and ordered to hi curried out . hut from photigrapUs recently r< e. i • d it appears not only- 
that this has not hven done, but that the last has been removed from where it onpiirarly stood after its 
recovery.” — (Feryitssoit.) 
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22. No. 25, Vishneva Care (see sketch) . — The interior of the cave measures 
20 feet 0 inches by 8 feet 6 inches, and lias, amongst other subjects, bas-reliefs of 
the Boar Avatar and one of Sri Lakshmi, seated on a lotus (lower with elephants 
pouring water over her. The openings be l ween the columns should he filled in with 
frames of trim netting, and the front, cl eared of debris. On the occasion of my visit 
stone-blasting' had been going on dangerously near, and one huge boulder had been 
precipitated close to the sculptured cave. 

Quarrying should he absolutely forbidden. 

23. No. 27, the Rnyala Gopnram. — This is on the hill overlooking the village 
temple. It is an unfinished porch of brick and stone, and is surrounded by a good 
deal of scrub jungle, which might with advantage be ontrooted. 

21. No. 23, stone couch with recumbent lion as a pillow. 

25. No. 32, the Mahishamardini Mandapam . — The sculptures in the cave, 
which measure 32 feet by 15 feet, are spirited. At the south side is a bas-relief of 
Narayaua or Vishnu resting on the head of the snake Sesha. 

At the north side is a representation of Mahishasura and Durga in strife. 

In the back are three cells, the central one having a lingam. One of the four 
front pillars has completely fallen, and might for appearance sale be replaced, but 
the rock ah ire is so massive that there is no actual need of support. The sculptures 
should be cleaned, and the front openings closed with frames of wire netting. 

2(1. No. 34, the Iswara Temple . — A structural temple, 50 feet above No. 32, 
on the summit of the rock. It rests on a foundation of brick-masonry, but the 
superstructure is of stone. The roof has fallen in, and the debris ought to be cleared 
away from the inferior. Creepers should be ontrooted from the masonry, and access 
made easier than at present, as visitors have to scramble over slippery rock to reach 
the building. 

27. No. 35, Varahasrami (Vishnu) Temple . — Colonel Sankey’s drawings 
illustrate the bas-reliefs of the interior, and confirm the description given by 
Fergusson (page 117, “ Cave Temples of India ”). This cave is inaccessible to any 
one but Hindus. 

2S. No. 37, Draupadi’s Hatha (see sketch). — This monolithic temple mea- 
sures 11 feet square and 17 feet above the present sand-level. The finial which 
surmounted the roof has fallen, and may probably he found in the sand, which 
should be removed so as to lay bare the plinth down to its base. 

29. No. 39,* Arjuna’s Ratha. — A monolithic temple measuring 11 feet 10 
inches each way, and has a small porch 10 feet 0 inches by 3 feet 9 inches. Its 
total height abo. e the floor-level is 21 feet 6 inches. It should be cleared of the 
sand which now conceals the plinth. 

30. No. 41 A., Nakula and- Shadeva’s Rath (see sketch). — Is a monolithic 
building with an apsidal termination. The whole, including the porch, measures 
2d feet long by I l feet 4 inches, and the height above the ground 20 feet. 

* ( N', 1 . I • : it). tfpvakiiu; of these Kathas, Mr. Fergu—ou says Although these two last- 
named Kathi- are -udi. icntly interesting as examples of the patient labour which the Indians have at 
all tiui -s been pre..ur,d t» -p n 1 on their relhrinus eili fires, tin ir true value, in so far as the history of 
In Uan ar. 'iitivime .. cnmeimd, lies in the f wt th it they art' the only known specimens of a form of 
Bn Idhist afeliite 'turn which prevailed in the north of India for probably 1,000 years before they were 
coinnn ns'd, an l t .i v v.e the incunabula of thousands of Hindu temples which were erected in the 
south of India din-in^' the 1,000 years that have elapsed since they were undertaken.” 
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“ The great interest of this Ratha,” says Mr. Fergus son, “ lies in the fact that 
it represents, on a small scale, the exterior of one of those Chaitya caves which form 
so important a feature in all the western groups, hut all of which are interiors only, 
and not one so completely excavated as to enable us to judge of what the external 
appearance may have been of the constructed chaityas for which they were copied.’ 1 
This building should be. cleared of sand. 

ill. No. 49, Bhima’s It a! ha (see sketch). — This is the largest in plan of the 
group of monolithic temples at Mahavallipur. It measures 4b feet 3 inches by 
25 feet 9 inches, and is 2G feet high above the floor-level. It is interesting 
as representing the type of the early Buddhist halls; but being the copy of a 
wooden building, its excavated substructure was unequal to the support of the 
immense mass of material above, and a huge transverse crack occurred obliging 
the work to be abandoned. For this crack there is no remedy that I can think of ; 
the sand should be cleared away from around the monolith. 

32. No. 43,* Dharmaraja’s Ratha (see sketch facing page 15). — Is the high- 
est of the group, but, like everything else, is unfinished. In plan it measures 29 
feet square and is 5 4 feet 9 inches high without the filial, which has fallen down, 
and, if found, should be replaced. 

33. After the sand has been removed from the temples and monoliths Nos. 
37 to 44, it would protect the monuments to surround them with a substantial wall 
so as to prevent the sand from drifting back. 


34. In the case of caves 44, 43, 48, 50, 51, and 52, means should be taken to 

prevent the interiors from being used as dwellings, 
tier a>ts. cook-houses for fshermen, or cattle-sheds ; and this 

can on!// he efficiently done by fencing round the entrances so us to prevent access to 
any but authorized persons. 

35. Unless the areas, in which quarrying is to be limited, can be clearly 

. ^ defined by substantial walls, it would be better to 

Vi"* y 'S' issue an absolute prohibition, which would be more 

likely lo be sh icily complied with than any partial restriction. 

3(5. A native custodian should be always on the spot to prevent damage or 
£ j . maltreatment, and to ensure this three men would 

have to be appointed in order that a proper relief 

may be observed. 

Velur or Vellore. 


37. Velur is reached rid Arconum Junction by the Madras Railway, and is 
80 miles from Madras. The town and fort are nearly 4 miles from the station. The 
fort, surrounded by a deep ditch, contains a most remarkable pagoda, which I visited 
on the Kith February 1881. It is dedicated to Siva, and consists of two rectangu- 
lar enclosures, each with a gopnram or gateway. The outer gopuram has eight 
storeys, and is 100 feet high. On each side of the entrance are two dicarpals, or porters 
of blue granite. The lower part of the gopuram is obscured by earth, the accumu~ 
lation of which should be removed in order to make perfect- what has been so well 
done to rescue the buildings inside the temple from maltreatment ( see sketch). 

38. The interior colonnades are picturesque and effective objects in them- 
selves ; but the gem of the whole place is a stone pavilion to the left as you enter 

through the gopuram from the outside. It is 
Kalyan Mandapam. called the “ Kalyan Mandapam,” dating from A.D. 

1350, and is a remarkably beautiful and elaborate edifice. The figure carvings. 
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which arc most appropriately applied to pillars, plinths and ceilings, arc, together 
with other ornaments, chiselled with the most consummate skill and effect. 

39. The front row of columns — six in number — are monolithic, representing 
rearing horses, griffins, and elephants. The portico or antechamber has a wonder- 
fully carved and painted coiling of stone. Beyond this is the sculptured support 
for the idol. 

40. This building, as well as all others in the pagoda enclosure, was, until 

quite recently, partitioned off, whitewashed and 
Late repairs. bricked up to suit the requirements of an arsenal 

store. Owing to an order of the Duke of Buckingham, this has all been remedied, 
and Captain McNeil Campbell, it.E., Executive Engineer at Vrlur, has most skil- 
fully rescued the whole of the pagoda — removed tons of earth from the floors of 
the enclosures, pulled down all the unsightly partition walls, and cleaned the Kal- 
yan Mandapam (see sketch) from top to toe of its unsightly whitewash. The place, 
with its marvellous sculptures, showing prodigious labor, is a Complete study of 
Southern art, its restoration being a work of the most creditable kind. Captain 
Campbell has some plans showing what the arsenal enclosures were, and how they 
blocked up the pagoda corridors and buildings. 

Trichinopoly. 

41. Trichinopoly is 252 miles distant by railway from Velar, and situated on 
the river Kaveri, about half a mile from its banks. The Muhammadans call it 
“ Natar Nagur,” from a saint “ Natar,” whose tomb still exists and is desm-ibed 
further on. Trichinopoly possesses considerable historical interest, having plaved 
an important part in the war between the French and English ; and the house below 
the great Trichinopoly rock in which Clive lived is still shown. 

42. The principal monuments are — 

(1) The rock, 236 feet high, and its temples. 

(2) Tcppa-kulum, or tank, at the foot of the rock. 

(3) Fortified pagoda at Wyaeundan Tirumali. 

(1) Tomb known as “ Chanda Sahil/s.” 

(5) The Dar-ul- U mara, Palace of the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
and mosque. 

(6) Tank where Bishop Heber was drowned. 

(7) The great temple of Srirangatn. 

(S) The temple of Jambukeshwar. 

43. I visited the above-mentioned buildings at Trichinopoly on the 17th and 
20th February in the order in which they are named. Mr. Sewell, the Collector 
gave me every facility, and very kindly accompanied me to the buildings. 

44. No. 1, the rock of TiichiaopoLi and iiss trtuple *. — Previous to the 
order given in 1315 to demolish the ramparts, tlm roek formed the eitidel of a 
large fort, one mile long by half a mile wide. Now the fortifications are 
demolished and only those of the roek remain. 

45. To ascend, a very pi.4nre*qne gallery has to lie traversed with columns of 

grotesque carvings (mr/-red iri'h v-hdeiruish, vhi> h he removed) (see sketch). 

Higher up is the m.nvlipnm or antechamber of a temple to Siva. The steps of the 
ascent caused a frightful disaster to a panic-stricken crowd of Hindu worshippers 
in 1 H 19. Passing up higher still over steep steps out ou the rock is the temple to 
Ganesh on the summit. From the verandah a fine panoramic view may he had of 
the surrounding city and country, and its elevated position — some 2:36 feet com- 

mands the plain for over 20 miles. The destructive influence on temples and 
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their approaches ave dirt, whitewash, and leaky roofs; and until means 
a ro found to systematically clean out the offensive dirt, to remove all traces 
of the disfiguring whitewash, anil to keep the roof secure against rain, this most 
picturesque spot will gradually lose its attractions. 

16. No. 2, the Tfppti-kaiam. — At the foot of the rock to the west is a fine 
tank with steps down to the edge of the water. In the centre is a mandapam or 
pillared poieh. The houses round the tank were once occupied by Europeans, and 
one is pointed out as having been Clive's residence. 

The tank and its central mandapam should be kept in repair. 

47. No. 3, fortified pagoda at Wyaeundan Tiruinali (see diagram). — \\ya- 
cundan is a village on the road between Triehinopoly and Ailiturai, and about 3 
miles from the former. The fortified pagoda in the village was occupied by the 
Flench in 1756, and recaptured by the British troops under Major Lawrence. The 
ace impanying rough diagram, which I made in February last, shows the disposi- 
tion of the walls and the position of the circular bastion, the raised terrace of 
which supports the various temples. The different gateways or gopnrums are 
covered with inscriptions which remain to be translated ; but, as far as I am aware, 
nothing is known of the history and date of the buildings. The districts of 
Madura and Triehinopoly were constantly devastated by the incursions of the 
Muhammadans, and it is probably due to this that the pagoda was fortified and 
made a stronghold. Tile peculiar design renders the place specially interesting, and 
its more modern associations make it interesting, independent of its architecture; 
so that even if the elucidation of the inscriptions brings no fresh facts to light, the 
place is worth preserving. A moderate sum would permit of the removal of destruc- 
tive weeds and creepers , and of the eradication of whitewash from the masonry of the 
carious structures. 

48. No. 4, Chanda Sahib’s tomb. — The remains of Chanda Sahib (murdered in 
1752 by Manikji, who commanded the Tan jure force in alliance with the English) 
are interred at the shrine of Natar Aulia. The tomb of this latter saint has the 
appearance of having been converted out of the materials of Hindu buildings, and 
may have been erected about the time of the invasion of Malik Kafur, who came 
from Delhi iu A.D. 1810. 


49. Be this as it may, Natar Aulia is a person of great local sanctity, and is 
said to have come from Constantinople many hundred years ago. 

50. Chanda Sahib built the dome of the edifice. The railings round the two 
tombs iu the building are of pierced metal-work of very singular design. The 
buildings are somewhat looked after by the Muhamuntilans of the town, but greater 

attention is much wanted to ordinary repairs. The 
Illustrations rc.[uirt . tomb and its surroundings are worthy of illustration 

as early examples of Mussulman architecture iu Southern India. 

51. No. 5, the Palace of the Nawubs of the Carnatic. — The palaces and 
gardens at Triehinopoly [known as the “ Dar-itl-Umara”] were built about A.D. 
1660 by Choka ISayakkan, when he removed his capital from Madura to Trichino- 
poly. 

52. The buildings and grounds became the property of the Nawabs of the 
Carnatic; but the estate was bought by Government in 1860, and is now in process 
of conversion into district offices. The more the palace buildings are utilised and 
occupied, the better chance will there he of preserving them anil preventing their 
falling into complete ruin. The architecture is of a clumsy Saracenic kind, the 
plaster enrichments of the Audience liall being the best features of the style. 
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58. The mosque near the palace was built after A.D. 1725, and is architectur- 
ally unremarkable compared with Saracenic buildings further north. As an e.rample 
of the Southern style, it ii, huwerer, worthy of hotter custody and keeping in order. 

5 1. No. 6, the tank in which Bishop lleher was drowned . — Near the house in 
which the Judge of Tnchinopi.ly holds his court is a small open tank in which 
Bishop Heber was found dead on the 3rd April 1S26. 

55. I would suggest that a brass tablet put up to mark Ike spot would be a fitting 
memorial .* 

56. No. 7, the Great Temple at. Sri ran gam (see diagram). — The following 
description of the templo at Srirangam is taken from Moore’s Manual of the 
Trichi nopoly District : — 

“ Ttie entire mass of building consists of seven enclosures, in the centre of which is 
the shrine of the divinity known as Ha ng a mi da swam i . This shrine is surrounded by a 
wall measuring 2 15 feet by 1 SO feet ; the second enclosure is 421 feet by 301 feet ; and 
the third 750 feet by 5 ! 0 feet. Europeans are not allowed to enter these enclosures. The 
fourth, in which is the 1,000-pillar mandapam,to which the great idol is brought every 
year at the great festival kn-.wn as Vaikunta Ekadesi, measures 1,2 13 feet by 865 
feet. Over the gates at the entrances to this enclosure are three gopuratns, of which 
the eastern is the finest in the whole temple. It is known as the “ vellai ” or white 
gopuram, and is 146 feet 6 inches in height. There are altogether fifteen gopurams- 
in the entire group of buildings. Of these there are four in each of the three outer 
walls and three in the one next in order. There is at present no gate or gopuram 
on the western side of this enclosure ; but tradition states that there was a gate 
there formerly, but that it was blocked up because a number of the inhabitants of 
the portion of the town near it had entered through it and plundered the pa»\ida 
The gate over which is the cetlai gopuram leads into a yard to the south of the 1, 000- 
pillar mandapam, in which the only respectable specimens of stone carving in the 
temple are to be found. Even these, however, are by no moans remarkable, and 
are not for a moment to be compared with those in the great pagoda at Madura. 

■ During the annual festival, which has been already mentioned, this yard is covered 
by a pandat erected every year at a cost of about Rs. 3,000. * * * * 

“ Running round this ( fourth ) enclosure there is a street in which there are 
ordinary dwelling houses and shops. The fifth wall measures 1,610 feet by 1,307 
feet. Outside is a second street, and then a wall of 2,100 feet in length by ],S15 
feet in breadth. This wall is surrounded by a third street, and then comes the 
seventh and last wall, winch measures 2,000 feet by 2,517 feet. This wall is built 
of fine cut stone, and is 20 feet 8 inches in height and 6 feet broad at the top.” 

57. Srirangam is ovev 4 miles from the Triehinopoly civil station, and is on 
an island formed by the Kaveri and Kolerun rivers. The sketch shows the appear- 
ance of the temple enclosures and gateways from the top of the unfinished o-atewav 
of gopuram to the south. The diagram explains the general disposition of the 
•' temple buildings ; hut nothing can be accurately or satisfactorily specified for the 
Survey required. measures necessary to their preservation until a 

regular survey has been made of the whole area 
I For this purpose I intend sending a party of surveyors. In the meanwhile it may 
be useful to note the most interesting parts of the temple and what struck me as 
• necessary at the time for their proper conservation. 

; , 5S. The income reaches Rs. 60,060 a year, and out of this the cost of repairs 

** could tie afford oil. The unfinished gopuram (A) measures 171) feet by 114 feet* 

• - The four gate posts are each of a single slab of granite, 30 feet high and 3 feet 

> * Mr. Uraat Duff lias '>r W.l t!u tank t„ 1,. repair.'.! a „u j, VIl ra ;ii^T 
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square. Had the gate been finished it would have risen to a height of about 300 
feet. As far as it has got, the design is in excellent taste and well proportioned. 
Its completion would add enormously to the architectural appearance of Srirangam, 
and there are many rich native gentlemen who could well afford to bear the cost (see 
sketch). 

59. The vegetation in hick is damaging the mos/mn/ should at all events be 
removed, and the roof should tie rendered, secure against rain. 

60. The next object of interest is the g' ipuram (at K) , which has a painted 
ceiling with the boar incarnation of \ ishnu and other subjects. The colours are 
good, and should he preserved by cleaning and covering with a hard transparent 
varnish. 


61. The mandapam i'at C) is where the temple jewels are shown to visitors, 
l'hotograj-lis wanted of the temple Some ol them .re very line specimens of gild- 

jewels. smith’s work, and should he photographed. The 

1,090-pillar mandapam (which, I think, is correctly placed at D) has columns of 
single blocks of granite, all more or less elaborately carved, and the whitewash 
which covers than ought to be removed. 

62. The fiuest gopuram is that (at E) called the vellai gopuram. With the 
exception of a few repairs, it is in fair condition. 

63. The Temple of Jambnkeshwar at Srirangam (see diagram No. K). — About 
14 miles from the great temple to Vishnu is the pagoda sacred to Siva ; and 
although much smaller, it far surpasses the larger building in beauty and 
architectural dignity. There are many inscriptions on the walls of the temple, 
one dated A.D. 1481-82, which, if correct, makes the edifices of much earlier date 
than supposed by Mr Fergusson. Until the arclneology of Southern India has 
been scientifically investigated, the dates of buildings cannot he fixed with any 
degree of certainty, and there is nothing save the architectural styles from which 
to formulate chronological data. 

61. The Trichi nopoly Manual by Moore states that this pagoda had an 
endowment of 64 villages in 1750 ; but in 1851 an annual money allowance of 
Rs. 9, 450 was given in lieu of the lands, and this sum is paid every year to the 
Trustees. The building is in many places much ruined and filthily kept; and, 
as Mr. Moore remarks, “ the funds available for its maintenance would be quite 
sufficient to keep it in good order if they were devoted to their proper object; but 
this, it is needless to state, is not the case.” 


65. Mr. Fergusson, who visited Srirangam many years ago, writes : “ One 
of the great charms of this temple when I visited it was its purity; neither white- 
wash nor red nor yellow paint had then sulli-d it, and the time stain on the warm 
coloured granite was all that relieved its monotony ; hut it sufficed, and it was a 
relief to contemplate it thus after some of the vulgarities I had seen. Now all this 
is altered. Like the pagodas at Ramisseram, and more so those at Madura, bar- 
barous vulgarity has done its worst, and thp traveller is only too fully justified ia 
the contempt with which he speaks of these works of a great temple which have 
fallen into the hands of such unworthy successors. ” 

66. I am not in a position to give an accurate description of the various 

E measures necessary to preserve this building, and 

cannot do so until a survey has been made m 
detail; but the place might easily be kef clean , and the whitewash should b" removed 
from all sculptured masonry. I was much struck with some of the wood, n gatewayt 
of the gopurams, which are handsome in itesiyn but these hare been greatly spoilt 
by being plastered over. Ihe proper way to preset ve wood is to keep it clean with soap 
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and. water, and to periodically oil with some vegetable nil and thoroughly rub ary, 
so as to prevent dust from collecting and caking on the surface. 

Madura. 

67. Madura is one of the most interesting places that I have been to in India. 
The peculiarities of Dra vidian art are more marked here and more grotesquely 
elaborate than in anv other Southern city that 1 know of. lhe great Hindu 
pagoda is a mass of picturesque gateways and temples ; magnificent and grand in 
general eiTeet ; whilst t heir stone 'c-ulptures are u ; i-urpas--ed for finish and mar- 
vellous elaboration. This cannot fad to be the impression produced on every 
attentive spectator. The temple buildings are, more nor, not deserted like so 
many of their class throughout India, but are at ail h mrs thronged with Brahmins, 
worshippers, luivers, and seller^ : ill tin- respect rivalling the busy religious spec- 
tacles which rapidly succee 1 one another at Benares. 

68. The activity of Hinduism, both iu its religious and artistic aspects, is of 
the first interest at Madura. A secondary feature of the place is the architectural 
style of its place. 

60. “ Tlie civil buildings, ” writes Mr. Fergrsson, “are all in what we 

would call a p anted arched Moorish Ayle, picturesque iu elftet, if not always in tliP 
best taste, and u-mg the arch every u here and for every purpose In the temples the 
areli is never used as an architectural feature, 'flic distinction hot ween the civil and 
religious art kept up at Madura, a> el ~o\vh -re, by the Hravi. linns is very singular 
and interesting to study. My vi-it in February la-t was unfortunately far too 
short to permit of sulii -i.'iit examin-uion of the building-.; but before making a 
survey on which to ba-e det nied n.\ uimmdaii >n~ Ar conserva 1 i. .n, it will ho or 
s me value to hri. 11)' record what I dal see and wliat are in my opinion the more 
simple and obvious remedies. 

70. Mr. St ikes, the Collector, afforded me every facility for visiting the 
temples and palaces ; and with ntt his help it would have been difficult to see 
everything in the time at rnv dispo-.nl. 

71. The yr-ai temple at, .1/ iJutn 'see diagram - ). — The invasion in A.D. 1110 
of Southern India by Malik Kafur caused the overthrow of the original temple, 
built probably some centuries before Christ. 

72. The present editiees were for the most part built by Tritnal Xayakka 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The enclosure is a rectangle, mea- 
suring 869 feet long by 717 feet wide. The diagram gives an idea of the various 
parts of the building. There are two temples in the e-ntr' — cue dedicated to 
Siva, i.e., called Sundereshwar, and one to “ Minakshi, ” the fish-eyed goddess, the 
consort of Siva. These sanctuaries are said to date from A.D. 1520, but the 
more magnificent buildings are of Trimal Nayakka’s time. 

73. The enclosure possesses four large gopurams or gateways and six of 
less importance ; a beautiful tank called the Potramara-culam (?X., for the purpose 
of drawing a teppam or lighted raft in procession round it), surrounded by a hand- 
some colonnade ; and a hall of 1,000 pillars with sculptures of singular merit 
unequalled elsewhere in India. 

74. Some of the figures carved against the pillars are not only spirited in 
action, but of superior rendering. The whitewash now on them should he removed 
at any cost. Outside the principal enclosure of the temple to the east is the hall or 
mandapam built by Trimal Xayakka for the reception of the deity of the Temple 
(see B). It measures 321 feet long by 79 feet wide, and consists of four ranges 
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of columns, all most elaborately sculptured and some with rampant “ Yalit,” or 
monsters, and others with human figures (see sketch). Detailed illustrations 
would be valuable. 

The effigy of Trimal Nayakka is in the central corridor, with a canopy over it : 

Illustrations wanted. t ' w fi S ure » brilliantly painted. At one end of 

the central corridor is a handsome black basaltic 
stone canopy. The hall is used as a market, and is rery dirty add neglected. It 
should, be cleared out, cleaned, trhtlvv'uxh removed from pillars, and the roof and 
parapet, repaired. At the east end of the hail is a gateway commenced by Trimal 
Navakka (see A), but never finished ; it mea-iues 17-1 feet by 107 feet, and if com- 
pleted would have been the most imp >vtant gopuram in Suit hern India. 

75. The great gopuram (see sketch and C in diagram), which is the principal 
entrance to the temple, has an elaborately carved stone base, and a superstructure 
of masonry aud plaster, nine storeys in height, covered with the most intricate 
ornaments and figures. 

76. The plaster is painted in brilliant colours, but at a distance the general 
tone is neutral, and not by any means inharmonious. 

77. The entrance to “ Minakriii’s ” temple is to the south of this gate, and its 
elaborately painted facade of pin -ter ornamentation aud figures is a most pictur- 
esque object, although grotesque in detail. Between the two gateways is a row of 
braziers' shops, where brass vessels <>f excellent shapes are made. 

78. The wooden doorways of the gnat gopuram (C) and of other entrances 
to the temple are handsomely carved, and the wood-work should be preserved by 
cleaning and oiling. The tw > entrances of the temples (at (I aud II) have arch- 
ways of brass liandsonnly de igued for the reception of munen us t audios. 

79. The carved stone figures in Sundare.-h war's temple pit K) are larger than 
life and spirited. They regnire Imping dean . 

The wall (L M) at the ba< k of the two temples is covered with inscriptions. 

80. The colonnade of tin* tank (at 15) is brilliantly painted, and there are 
some representations of the most famous Indian pagodas. 

81. Near the niandapam now used as a bazaar (at O) is a black stone with 
inscriptions. 

S'2. The pagoda is very wealth/ ; has an end a indent fro.n < lover n'ment , anil 
receives frequent gifts of great value J roni its worsutppt rs. Repairs ex re going on 
during mt/ visit, tied the place is evidently cared f,r and much no //</// spent m reno- 
vations • hd the halls should be kept cle.oi and the rawed pillars am! e, rings .should 
be freed of whitewash. I nti/ this is done , no wealth of gifts spent in painting the 
exteriors of the various gopurams null prevent the deterioration of the singular artis- 
tic Merit of this wonderful pagoda. 

S3. The temple jewels, which are of considerable value, should be photo- 
graphed. 

St. The Tep pa -lull a in Tank . — This tank measures 995 foot long by 742 feet 
broad, aud has a central garden, with a rim.inuh in the centre and four pavi- 
lions at the corners. The wall which fences in the tank is much defaced by stripes 
of red and white colour. 

So. Trimal No yak ha’s Pa 1 nee . — About one and a b a lf miles from the station 
is the Palace of Trimal Navakka. He came to the throne in A.D. 1623, and 
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reigned thirty-six years, during which time he built the Madura pagoda and 
palaces. 

86. The diagram will give some general idex of the a-rangements of the 
latter, although it has no pretensions to accuracy. The sketch shows the interior 
courtyard and its surrounding arcades. 

87. Passing through the portico erected to Lord Napier on the east side, the 
quadrangle is entered. The pillars which carry the arches arc of masonry, and the 
foliated brick arches are of chunanx. The wagon loft seen in front (sec sketch) has 
been repaired under Mr. Chisholm, and the wli Je of the buildings are gradually 
being restored to serve as offie, s for the Judge and C dlector; but unle-s more 
rapid progress is made, the ruined portions of the buildings stand a very fair chance 
of coming down altogether. 

88. The height of the massive columns gives great dignity to the building, 
and the plaster enrichments, both inside and outside, are very remarkable and 
effective specimens of their class. 

8!'. It is difficult to believe that the grotesque and elaborate architecture of 
the pagoda, and the plain and almost classical treatment of the palace buildings, 
are of one period and erected by the same man. 


90. Details are wanted of the lut-er, which are fine examples showing the 

influence of Mnssahaan art o/i the indigenous archi- 


Illustrations wanted. 


(ect ure of the South . 


91. The Tamkam . — The “ Tamkam ” is a palace building of the same period 
erected for wild beast tights. It is now transformed into a residence : 
but the interest which attaches to its original use is sufficient reason for keeping 
it in substantial repair. 


Tanjore. 

92. The Great Pagoda . — I am indebted to Mr. E. Forster Webster, the 

Collector, for very valuable aid and assistant-? during my stay at Tanjore, 

which enabled me to see in a short time the buildings here noted on. 

93. Tanjore is 31 miles from Trichinopoly by the S >uth Indian Rill wax', 
and is the head-quarters of the richest Collectorate in Southern India. It became 
the capital of the Chola Kings, who were powerful in Tanjore, several centuries aw>, 
and a very remarkable temple was erected by these rulers. 

91. “ The great temple of Tanjore,” writes Dr. Burnell in his pamphlet, 

“ is really the most remarkable of all the temples in the extreme south of India ; 

is one of the oldest; and as it has been preserved with little alteration, if not 

perhaps the largest, it is the best specimen of the style of architecture peculiar to 
India south of Madras. This style arose under the Chola (or Tanjore) Kings in 
the Ilth century A.D., when nearly all the great temples to Siva in Southern 
India were built, and it continued in use in tbe 12th and 13th centuries, during 
which time the great temples to Vishnu were erected. Up to the beginning of 
the 1 6th century these temples remained almost unchanged ; hut at that time 
all Southern India became subject to the Kings of Vijayauugara, and one of these 
named Krislmaraya (A.D. 15WI-30}, rebuilt or added to most of the o-reat build- 
ings of the South. The chief feature of the architecture of this later period is 
the construction of the enormous gopurams which are so conspicuous at Conjeveram 
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Chedambram, anil Srirangam. All these were built bv Krishnarava ; they (lo 
not form part of the original south-east style, but were intended as fortifications 
to protect the shrines from foreign invaders and certain plunder and desc jration, 
as the Hindus of the south-east first discovered on the Muhammadan invasion 
of A.D. 1310. ****** 

“ To the archieologist the temple and its ritual are of little interest compared 
with the inscriptions which cover the walls. A part of these was photographed 
in 1859 by order of Sir C. Trevelyan and published by the Government, but 
with mt result. In 1871 I made out the character, and the whole has been 
copied, under my direction, by a learned Tamil scholar, Madura Muthai Pillai, 
whose transcript will shortly he published. Nearly all of these inscrip- 
tions — there are only two or three of a later date — belong to the reign of Vira 
Chula, or from A.D. 1061 to 1114. 

***** 


“ The whole of India, which in the 11th century remained subject to Hindu 
kings, then became subject, to Vira Cliola, and lie was, beyond doubt, the greatest 
Hindu king known to history. As these inscriptions state, he did not spare the 
kings he conquered ; and the enormous plunder which he gained became the 
chief means of building and endowing the great temples of the South.” 

95. The services of the great Tanjore temple are Conducted on a modest 
scale, since it has lost its large revenues, and it is dependent on the Princess of 
Tanjore, who provides an annual sum of Its. 12,090 for maintenance and repair. 

96. The plan of the pagoda has greater stateliness and propriety than seen 
in other Madras buildings of that class, and the appearance of the various edifices 
is not marred by being too close together. 

97. On entering through the two gateways at the east end of the enclosure 
(see diagram) there is a small temple (C) where sacrifices are offered. A great 
deal of whitewash and paint disfigures the stonework. The great hull Nandi, in 
solid granite, over 12 feet high, is directly in front and covered by a mandapam, 
the masonry of which has been rudely painted in yellow and red, which is offensive. 
Further west is the great Vimana containing the lingam, and its tower, 200 feet 
high, stands out well against the skv (see sketch). The base of the building is 
covered with inscriptions in the old Tamil of the lltli century, and one of them 
records the conquest by Vira Chela of Bengal and Northern India. Frequent 
repairs have been executed to the temple and its great tower, but it stands in need of 
being cleaned of the stripes of paint that damage the plinth. 

98. To the north-west of the enclosure (at D) is the beautiful templp to Suh- 
rahmanva (see sketch) ; the base of the tower is 15 feet square, and the super- 
structure 55 feet high. The pilaster and pillar treatment of the fafades is as 
good as possible, deserving detailed illustration. East of the tower is a building 
50 feet long and a mandapam beyond, 50 feet square. This latter is partitioned 
up for storing temple furniture, and on the walls are a series of paintings of the 
Tanjore Rajas. Dr. Burnell considers the building to he about 350 years old. 
East of the Subrahmanva shrine is a Chandikasan temple (H), and further east 
a small temple to Durga. In the south-west corner of the enclosure is an 
unimportant temple to Ganesa. The colonnade of the outer wall has 108 lingams 
and shrines, and the inner walls were in 1375 painted in fresco to represent the 
various incarnations of Sundereshwar, the form Siva took at Madura. 

99. I recommend the eradication of all whitewash from the buildings , that their 

roofs' be kept in substantial repair, and that the 
Illustrations wanted. mandapam to the Snbrahmanya temple be cleared 

out and left as originally designed. Illustra i.nt, of the temple would be valuable. 
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100. The Tanjore Palace . — The palace of the Princess of Tanjore stands in 
the greater fort, and is a mass of masonry not very different in style from the 
Madura palace, but commoner and more vulgar. The Durbar hall is a most 
grotesque rendering of Hindu and Muhammadan architectural features, and, 
if not beautiful, is a curious example of the civil architecture of the Mahratta 
rulers, and should be preserved. There is a statue in white marble, by Chantrey, 
of Sharfoji, the last Raja but one. The court round the hall is decorated with 
black and white ornament resembling Italian Sgraffito work, and on one side is 
the library which contains an unique and valuable collection of Sanscrit manu- 
scripts, of which Dr. Burnell has made the catalogue. Among them are works 
on architecture or “ shilpishastras/’ a translation of which would be a most 
valuable contribution to Indian art. 


101. The Mahratta hall of the palace was under repair during my visit. The 

interior is painted brilliantly, and there is some coloured statuary in the upper part, 

, which is w r ell executed, although not in the best 

Illustrations required. , . 71; , , 7 

taste, flans and illustrations of the palace 

buildings would be interesting . 


Kombakonum.* 


102. Kombakonum is a town in the district of Tanjore and possesses two 
important Hindu temples. The larger of the two is dedicated to Vishnu and thp 
smaller one to Siva ; both buildings are in the centre of the town, about a mile 
from the railway station on the South Indian Railway. There is a third pagoda 
of less importance. 


10:3. Visit nv Pagoda . — The Vishnu temple has a great gopuram of 12 storeys 
and 147 feet high, richly ornamented with human and animal figures. Near 
this is a small porch and two processional cars of carved wood and intricate in 
design. One is of great size and elaboration. The ceiling of the gopuram of the 
temple is well painted and pleasant in tone. The interior buildings arc nothing 
remarkable. The inner court measures b8 feet 0 inches by 55 feet (3 inches, and , 
besides having offensive odours, is liberal iy treated iri/J red and white paint, against 
which the voice of local authority might with propriety be raised. 


104. Sira Pagoda . — The temple to Siva, called the Kumbheshwara pagoda 
is approached by a corridor, 3d0 feet long and 15 feet wide. There are shops on 
both sides, and this gallery is the most singular feature of the place. TIip principal 
gopuram is 1 1 S feet high, and leads to a court s:3 feet by 55 feet. This is very 
dirtily kept, and the vimanali bricked up and plastered. Outside the temple are 
four wooden ears, all more or less covered with carving-sin wood. These cirs are 
singular forms of native religious art, and the carvings are very good of then- 
kind. Unfortunately, and in too many instances, the beauty of the carving is 
utterly destroyed by coatings of oil, which with dust coagulates and forms a hard 
and hideous coating. A copy of one of those temple cars would be a valuable 
addition to the India collections at South Kensington. 


* The Honourable Aumiuvati Sedrva S.istri, C.S.I., who 
interest in the ancient ALulrsia a> elute* tuu\ and L had a km if and 
He pointed out how the >ha-tra> elijmn Hindus to attend t<* tin* -«• 
building, { 2 ) foundation of brahmin vil’air*-, ^3 \ tank e\cuv:bi 
shady groves, (h) erection of drinking fountains, ^7; building ut 
of food to travellers. 


reddle at Kouihakouuni, tikes gnat 
most protit ible ef-mcrsitiun with him. 

y « chanties or Dharmas of ( l) teiupie- 
ioii, f ! ) wdi-Mi.kimr, tv>> planrat'ou nf 
*’ i Uxittrams ” for trie free distribution 
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105. Tlie Ramaswamy temple lias only one gopuram leading into the 
enclosure. r i'he columns of a mandapam here are massive and well carved. The 
usual whitewash ami plentiful rubbish ami dirt dijile the place. 

106. The wooden gateway of the entrance gopuram is handsomely earned, and 
the only remaining half of it is worth preferring by repair, cleaning, and oiling. 

CMLLambaram. 

107. Paged i . — Ohillamharam in South A rent on the South Indian Railway 
has a pagoda of considerable antiquity and interest. 

108. It civers an area of 60 acres in the centre of the town, and is the pro- 
perty of a class of Brahmins called Dikdntars. The South Arcot Manual bv Mr. 
Claret in, of th" Madras Civil Servi -e, says th it in Ib7b there were 256 married 
members of the institution win were on duty, twenty at a time, and each hatch 
sta\ r s on dutv for twenty days until each lias performed service at the 
various shrines. These Dikslutars go in turn into the country to collect 
alms and wander over tho whole of Southern India. The pagoda possesses no 
landed endowments, but m mey seems forthcoming, and I was told that 
nearly tw r o lakhs of rupees had been promised for repairs. In A. It. 1785 u widow 
is said to have spent two lakhs in repairing the gopurams after the French 
occupation and part'al fortification. The pagod i has a reputation for great antiquity, 
some authorities going so far back as the 5th century ; hut from the style the 
greater part of the buildings dates from the 15th to the 16th century A.D. 

109. The sketch diagram explains the disposition of the various buildings 
which are within the enclosure. 

110. The principal temple to Siva (at A) is nothing very remarkable. The 
treasury, which is within the second enclosure, has some fine wooden carvings under 
the eaves of the copper roof. The Gevindah temple is also here with its manda- 
pam, which, like everything else worth looking at, is whitewashed and therefore 
defaced. 

111. At the hack wall of the temple is an inscription in Sanscrit. The 1,000 
pillar mandapam (at B) has some flue and massive monolithic pillars about 2 feet 
square in section and 14 feet high. Some of these are unfinished and some 
damaged. The roof over the centre nave of pillars is vaulted and full of bats, the 
floor below h ing black with their dung. 

112. The temple to Subrahmanya (at C) has the best carvings, and its 
colonnade is most, elaborate. The stone-work is said to have been much mutilated 
by Hyder Ali when his troops were in occupation. 

113. The large elephants on each side of the entrance steps are carved in a 
spirited way. The columns of the temple, which are well worth drawing, are partly 
disfigured by plaster. The interior has a vaulted roof. Repairs have to a certain 
extent been executed, but the courtyard of the temple is still strewn with broken 
fragments of carved masonry which should be collected and displayed (spe sketch). 

114. The temple of Parvati (at D) has a colonnade or porch of handsome pillars, 
but whitewash spoils the effect of the carvings, and damp has discoloured the 
painted ceilings. The inner temple is much defaced, and full of bah and dirt. 
Cleaning would do great good here, and dirt and whitewash should be removed. The 
roof too should be made proof against ram. 

115. The west gopuram (at E) is architecturally the Fast important (see 
sketch). It has an inscribed stone in the entrance. The gopuram to the east 
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(at G) is the highest and best preserved. Outside this are five carved wooden 
ears, findy designed and executed; one is said to have cost its. 4,0U0. 

1 1 ,5. The north gopurarn (at H) is the second in sire. Vegetation is at work 
on the lower part, and ought to be removed and damage stopped. 

117. The niches in the base neat have figures in black stone well sculptured. 
The upper part of th » structure is of brick and much ruined. Inside the entrance 
is a fine monolith with inscriptions. 


Gonjeveram. 


1 1 8. Con jeveram is a place of very considerable interest, but not frequently 
visited, as there is n> ace unnmd.ition in the town for Europeans. It is on the 
South Indian Railway between Chingleput and Arkouum, and 45 miles south-west 
of Madras itself. 

lid. Sira Temp V. — The largest temple of the town is ded : eated to Siva, and 
the object of worship a lingd.n (see sketch). It is probably the oldest building 
in the place ; but the ancient history of Conjeveram requires investigation. 

120. The enclosure possesses some large gspurams, several mandapams and 
a hall of 1,000 pillars. 

121. Two lnndsome porchps are in front of the great gopurarn — the doorway 
of which is hands >me and big. Repairs were g >ing on here during my visit, but 
the institution is not wealthy, having only about Rs. 2,000 annually from Govern- 
ment and villages. The l, 000-pillar mandapam has all the appearance of antiquity, 
and its ceilings appear to have been handsomely painted, but the damp coming 
through the roof lias caused obliteration. 

122. One p irtion of the building is enclosed for the reception of the temple 
vehicles and is full of bats. Between the viman ih and the great gopurarn is a 
very old building covered with inscriptions called the Kachimayavam, and is entirely 
of stone. 

124. The pagoda has often suffered through the exigencies of warfare, and 
has been used in the Carnatic campaigns as a barrack, as a fort, and as a hospital. 


124. It will be necessary to carefully surrey the building for repairs ; but the 
Survey necessary. inevitable whitewash which abounds with streaks of 

red paint '.night be instantly removed with great 

advantage. 


125. Vishnu Temple . — The smaller temple dedicated to Yishnu is the richest 
and most important institution in Conjeveram. It has two enclosures, the 
inner one being closed to Europeans and unbelievers. 

126. The buildings are about 2 miles from the Tehsildar’s office, and are 
approached through a street lined with the houses of Brahmins connected with 
the temple. Most of the dwellings have wo xlen doorways singularly well carved, 
and the inmates show great skill in tracing chalk patterns in front of the temple 
gate, as well as before their own doors. These tracings are renewed every day, 
and the patterns are varied aud drawn in free hand. 


127. The first gopurarn is severe in outline and is not plastered over with 
figures of Hindu mythology. It has a number of inscriptions. Bevond is the 100- 
pillar mandapam, which is a fine group of masonry sculptures (see sketch). Some 
were damaged by shot in Hyder Ali’s time, but the bases of all the columns are 
eoated with whitewash and paint, which utterly hides the delicacy of the carvin'- 
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The whitewash should be removed and the roof made quite secure against rain. At 
the corner of the eaves arc chains wrought out of the solid stone. 

128. There is a second mandapam north of this; also a Tcppa-kulam or tank. 
The vimanah itself has some fine masonry sculptures ; none but Hindus are allowed 
inside. The gopuram to the east is a fine pile with a few figures on it. 

129. The temple jewels are shown near the vimanah to visitors, and are very 
interesting specimens of goldsmith’s art. The total value of the jewels as estimat- 
ed by the priests is Rs. 1,00,9.15; among these is a necklace valued at Rs. 8,682 
given by Lord Clive. There are some fine solid gold head ornaments for the 

various idols. The jewels should all be photo - 
Photographs wanted of temple jewels. grapketL Outside the temple is a very fine carved 

wooden processional car, also worth photographing . 

130. The income of the institution consists of a revenue from lands of Rs. 
3,000, and an annual Government payment in lieu of resumed fees of Rs. 9,961. 

131. It -will be necessary to carefully surrey this pagoda both for repairs and 

for its interesting architecture and ornaments ; but 
Survey necessary. a g rea f, deal of preliminary good may be done by 

cleaning , repairing leaky roofs, and removal of whitewash. 

132. Jaina Temple. — About 2 miles south of Conjeveram in the hamlet of 
Tiruparath Kundram is a Jaina temple, in which service is still conducted, although 
in a humble way. The Vijayanagar Kings made grants of land to this temple during 
the 14th to 16th centuries, as maybe seen from the inscriptions; hut the Jaina sect 
is now reduced to 253 in the whole of the Chingleput district. The temple buildings 

should he carefully surveyed, as they have all the 
Survey require!. appearance of having been originally Buddhist, 

and possess artistic beauty of their own. The outline of the buildings bear 
some resemblance to the Ratlias at Mahavalhpur (Seven Pagodas) (see 
diagram) . 

Bijanagar and Hampi. 

133. Bijanagar Ruins. — The distance from Bellary (on the Madras Railway) 
to Bijanagar is 34 miles, and the road is a mere track across a rough country. The 
travellers’ rest-house at Kamalapur is an old temple which has been converted 
for the purpose. 

134. The foundation of the Bijanagar monarchy dates from the middle of 
the 14th century. The city was built on the right or southern bank of the river 
Tangabhadra in a plain partly open to the east and west, hut to the north-east 
bounded by a wild and fantastic group of rocks and hills rising to a considerable 
height, the northern faces of which are almost inaccessible, and which left only a 
confined space between them and the river, dhe enciente of the fortifications 
covered scarcely less than ten square miles.* 

135. The plan of the ruined city is taken from one published in Meadows 

Taylor and Fergusson’s book ; but a more detailed 
Survey wanted. survey should be made in order to determine 

what monuments are worth preserving and what measures are possible. 

136. My visit was made in March last, and Mr. Huntley Gordon, the Col- 
lector of Bellary, very courteously accompanied me over the ruins and facilitated 
my inspection of the principal buildings. The buildings are noted on in the order 
in which we visited them. 


• See Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore by Meadows Taylor and Fergusson :-Jolm Murray, 1866. 
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137. Elephant dalles (D on the plan). — These consist of a long row of cham- 
bers domed over, the centre one having a double storey over it. The archi- 
tecture is of the mixed Hindu and Muhammadan style, and in this building 
is less objectionable than in other buddings of the same style at Bijanagar 
The masonry is much ruined, and creepers and vegetation should be removed 
from the roof. The interior should be cleaned out, and the building placed in charge 
of a custodian to prevent misuse and damage. 

Bijanagar. 

133. Palace Buildings. — Near the elephant stables and to the west is an 
enclosure with a high masonry wall. The buildings are of a form which arose 
from the influence produced by Muhammadan power and magnificence on the 
minds of the Hindus, inducing them to c >py iu their palaces — never in their 
temples — the more splendid form of palatial architecture. 

139. The use of the moslem arch in the central pavilion is clumsy and heavy, 

T . . ... • , but the plaster enrichments somewhat redeem the 

general ettect, and are worthy of illustration. The 
removal of weeds and overgrowth would do much good here , and the place should be in 
custody. 

140. Temple of Victory (see C on plan). — About 800 yards to the south-west of 

T „ ... • , the palace buildings is a temple in a quadrangle, 

1 10 feet Irom north to south and 200 teet from east 
to west. The bas-reliefs on the exterior of the walls are singularly characteristic, and 
long rows of horses, elephants, camels, soldiers, spirited dancing women, &c., may 
have led to the name given to the building. The adytum of the interior is supported 
on four most elaborately carved black basaltic columns, and the ornaments, which 
should be illustrated, are both bold and rich. On the plinth of one of the gateways 
is an inscription in old Kanarese. The walls of the enclosure are covered with 
sculptured chariots and sharply-cut medallions and figures well worth photographing. 
This temple should be preserved and further ruin stopped by propping up the 
dangerous blocks of masonry, by clearing away jungle and eradicating roots in the 
masonry joints, and by cleaning up a. ul watching. 

141. The Throne (see B on plan). — This consists of a succession of plat- 
forms, the outer walls of which are carved in relief with elephants, camels, dancing 
girls. It is about 6> *0 yards south of the palace buildings. The total height of 
the platform is 31 feet, and there are signs on its summit of a pavilion having 
existed. Inside this mound is a staircase which is partly blocked up. It goes by 
the name of “ Mahavimi Dibba” or “ Dussera Dibba.” About lot) yards to the 
south-east of this is the building and tank known as the 

142. Queens’ Baths (spo A on the plan and sketch) . — It is 78 feet 5 inches 
• square in plan, with a -eservoir iu the centre 50 feet 9 inches square and 6 feet 

deep. The -corridor of the building has an arched ceiling richly carved with foliated 
ornament in plaster, and over the hath on each of the four sides is a projecting 
window with three openings. The plaster and masonry is much damaged; but 
if the roof is rendered waterproof, the building will be a good deal preserved from 
further damage and ruin. 

143. Madura, ita Ragan ithswami Temple (see E on plan). — This is about 14 
miles nortli-east of the travellers' rest-house, and stands in a walled enclosure on a 
rocky hill. There are three gopurams of the usual Dravidian style of architecture. 
A mandapam inside is the hot architectural feature of the place, and is very pictur- 
esque with its carved masonry columns. It is roofed over with enormous stone 
beams, and the roof requires to be made water-tight. On one side of the building is 
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a great mass of debris tohich should be removed in order to clear the plinth. All 
vegetation should be removed from the roof and the interior cleaned up. One of the 
temples in the enclosure has a seated figure, probably Jain. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham has recorded some wise directions for the preservation of this temple. He says 
in his note on Ham pi : — 

141. “ This course should be adopted also at the Malavanta Raganathswami Temple, where 

the surrounding wall gives great faeditv for its preservation. Worship by pilgrims should in no way 
he interfered wth, but those practices which are no part of religious ceremonies or worship, and 
hy which irreparable injury is done, should he rigidly interdicted, and the interdiction enforced. 
The principal injurious practices are lighting tires, treasure-seeking, and the building up in all sorts 
of ways of cells and shelter walls in the interior of temples in gilt. ways, &c. These are done to 
make shelter from wind for pilgrims and for cattle. They are constructed of mud and of the 
stones which are nearest to the hand, regardless of what they are of, or the damage which their 
wight may cause to the carving on which they are laid, or into the recesses of winch they are 
placed and wedged. I had a large number of those shelters cleared away in my presence from the 
Raganathswaini temple before any photographs could be taken, and then released the mischief go 
caused. 

145. ' “ On the third morning I ag lin visited the Malavanta Raganathswauii Pagoda and 
Mahavami Dibba. at which latter I arranged to have the e-aith and rubbish so far removed from' 
the decorated walls of the stairs as to expose the whole of the carvings for the photographer. * * 

146. “I also visited the Pattabhi Ramaswami Pagoda. It has been defiled and the imago- 

removed, but is a large and massive structure with good carving and curious from its enclosing 
wall being lined internally with a double tier of grauite-built cells, of which a large portion is unin- 
jured. The enclosing wall of this lias not been breached, and affords, therefore, great facility for 
preserving this relie, of which the roof is all but entire, from further injury. Like all others it has 
become a "refuge for goats and cattle, lint appears for suiiiereii'On not to have been a favorite resort 
of pilgrim worshippers, and lias thus escaped the damaging effect of their cooking tiles.” 

147. Temple of Vittala (see F on plan and diagram).- — Speaking of this, Mr. 
Fergusson writes : — 

“ Br far the finest example of the Providian style in this province is the porch of the unfinished 
temple (if Yithoba* at Bijanagar. In some u-peets it is as n markable a spe, iuien as any to be fonnd 
ill Southern India, though far less in ext -nt than those at f’auiisserani, Srirangam and Chillamba- 
ram. Like all these it is wholly of granite and in the must monolithic snle : each of the great piers 
supporting the roof being compos, d of one block from which the slender detached shafts were separ- 
ated bv under-cutting after they were placed i,i situ. The car, too. of the g-xl is composed of only 
one stone, mo-t probably a b-iulder found on the spot, for it is scarcely probable that so large a 
stone could have been moved to tin- place where it is now found. 

“ With regard to the date, there does not seem to be any doubt, but that the local tradition is 
correct, which ascribes the erection of this porch to Achut ilayeel, or more probably to the usurper 
ltamraj during his tenure of power. 

“ This would place it between the years 1530 and 1542, which from other circumstance seems 
to be extremely probable as its date.” 

148. The three tpmples stand in an enclosure which has four low gopurams — 
a stone rath or car close to the temple on the right as you enter the enclosure, and 
two stone pavilions for lodging travellers (see sketch). 

149. The principal temple is much ruined — some say hy Tippu Sultan — and 
its present condition is most critical. The standing portions of the roof should be 
rendered secure ; but I think that any actual restoration would la- difficult as well as 
costly. Jungle should be cleared from the whole enclosure, anil destroy'- d where it 
has obtained a hold in the masonry. The carved fragments should Le collected so a* 
to be well seen , and the various plinths of the building should Le freed of earth and 
debris. 


* This is a misnomer : it should be " Vittala.** 
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150. Speaking of the Vittalaswami Pagoda, the Duke of Buckingham, who 
visited Hampi last year, records the following : — 

151. “ Vittalaswami Pagoda itself is a marvel of industry in carving, and beautiful both in 
outline and detail, although the carving is not as a whole worked to the finished surface of the 
monoliths of Madura or Vellore. The delicacy of the columns in their several groups surpasses any 
■work I have yet seen (see sketch). It is much to be lamented that this graceful structure has been so 
much injured, and that so large a portion has fallen. The injuries appear to me mainly due to 
treasure-seekers and to pilgrims. The former have in many cases undermined the basements, and the 
latter by lighting fires forcooking against the pillars have caused the granite to flake, and this pro- 
cess has been constantly repeated until the pillars have become too frail for the support of the 
massive granite in posts and slabs of the roof. I think that measures should he taken to preserve 
these relics of a bygone age from further damage, and that the Collector should be authorised to 
employ a pensioner or other competent man at a small salary to prevent fires being lit within this 
temple, or any digging for treasure or stone within the precincts of the temple, or the stalling of 
•cattle in it, and should take measures at the large annual gatherings to prevent injury. " 

152. The pagoda at Hampi (see G on the plan) — Is approached through the 

. Pilgrims’ or Kusbin Bazar. Excepting during 

us ra ions wan e festivals, these dwellings are deserted; but they 

form an impressive example of street architecture, and are worthy of illustration. 

153. The temple has but one enclosure and two gateways. The design is attri- 
buted to one of the Bijanagar Rajas, Krishna Rai, who in the 15th century returned 
from the conquest of the Chola Rajas of Conjeveram and built the edifice out of 
the booty which he brought back. The lateral gopuram to the north is a fine pile, 
and was repaired by Mr. Robertson, when Collector of Bellary, ata cost of Rs. 36,000. 
The door to the vimanah has some handsome brass-work with hammered ornament, 
worthy of illustration. 

15-1. Jain Temple*. — Above the pagoda on the slope of the hill are some peculiar 
temples of the Jaina style, and they should be cleaned out and kept in custody. 

155. These recommendations are preliminary only ; and as I have said, a 
detailed survey should be made, so that more comprehensive measures may be 
specified for the consideration of Government. 


Note on Works undertaken in Madras, dated 18th September 

1882. 


Madura. — As already mentioned (see page 8, paragraph 37), Lord Napier 
_ . , „ . , _ . first suggested the restoration of Trimal Nay- 

Trunai Nayyakas Palace. yaka's Palace at Madura, and its utilization for 

public offices. Mr. Chisholm, Consulting Architect to the Madras Government, has 
since 1869 had charge of the work which is now approaching completion. The 
total estimate is Rs. 1,50,000. Mr. Chisholm is about to put his drawings of 
the palace in a shape suitable for publication, and I hope before long to have them 
reproduced. 

Vellore. — The idea of restoring the beautiful temple in the Vellore Fort 
_ ,, _ . was initiated in 1878 by His Grace the Duke of 

t 1 Buckingham, and has been carried out most suc- 

cessfully by Captain McNeil Campbell, R.E., at a cost of about Rs. 3,400. 

Seven Pagodas. — The seven pagodas at Mahavallipur, described in my re- 
„ , . ... port of the 23rd June 1881, have received a cer. 

a ' B ll ’ Ur ' tain amount of attention, an estimate for 11s. 1,190 

having received the sanction of the late Mr. Adam on the 12th April 1881. Moie, 
however, remaius to be done. 
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Amravatl Tope.— -These most interesting remains, which have been de- 
scribed at length in Mr. Fergusson's work on “ Tree and Serpent ” worship, 
and by Mr. Sewell in his “ Report on the Amravati Tope ” published in 1880, 
are situated 18 miles up the Kistna river from Bezwada. Excavations were 
undertaken by Mr. Sewell in 1877, when 80 hitherto undiscovered marbles were 
laid bare. Subsequently tbe Duke of Buckingham visited Amravati, and in 
1880 ordered the complete excavation of the place. Since then Dr. Burgess has' 
been to the tope, and in January Is 82 packed up all the excavated marbles, hoping 
to remove them to Madras. I am now about to inspect the locality with the 
view of preserving these valuable remains in situ , if possible. 

Undavilli Cave Temple.— This cave temple, which is in the Kistna dis- 
trict, was cleared by Mr. Sewell in 1877 of the accumulated debris of ages. 

Old Monuments and Temples in the Port at Gingi.— In 1872-78 a sum 
Giiwi Fort. ^ s - *>00 was spent in removing brushwood, 

cutting down trees from the walls and roofs of 
tbe buildings, and extracting roots. In 1 871-75 an annual grant of Its. 200 was 
sanctioned for the preservation of the ruins. In 1878 a special grant of Rs. 250 
was sanctioned for improving the access to the hill on which the fort stands. 

In 1880 Mr. Chisholm, the Consulting Architect to the Madras Government, 
submitted a report on the Gingi remains, and wished to remove some of the pillars 
of a temple to be utilised in building the Madras Post and Telegraph Offices, but 
Government declined to sanction the removal of any of the architectural remains. 

Bijanagar. — These fine remains, known as the “ Hampi ruins,” are de- 
scribed in my Report of 2 3rd June 1881. 

In 1878 a small sum was authorised for the removal of banyan trees which 
were destroying the buildings. After inspection in 1880 the Duke of Bucking- 
ham called for estimates for protecting the temples, and in May 1881 a grant of 
Rs. 2U0 was made for clearing away encroaching vegetation. 

The Governor of Madras, Mr. Grant Duff, visited Hampi in July last, and more 
comprehensive measures are now about to be undertaken to repair the various 
structures. 

Surveys have been made during December to July 1SS2 of Srirangam, Madura, 
and Ramisseram. The plans and photographs now in course of reproduction 
show wliat, I think, is required to preserve the buildings surrounding the great 
temples at those places. 
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Report on Monuments in Bombay, together with a Note on Works 

undertaken. 


Bijapur. 

General description of Bijapur and present condition of its buildings, together with 
some recommendations for their preservation , and Report on the project for mak- 
ing the city the head-quarters of the Kaladgi llistrict, dated 17th June 18-SI. 


Tlie journey to Bijapur from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Sholapur 
T . is neither easv nor comfortable. The road is but 

ourney o ij.ipur. a mai ] e track, and there are no bridges over the 

Bhima and Sina rivers. A two-wheeled cart or “ bandy ” is under favorable 
arrangements drawn by trotting bullocks, and these go at a maximum rate of 
4 miles an hour ; but allowing for delays in changing at the various stages, for 
accidents, and for the occasional excursion of a wilful pair of animals, cart and all, 
into the middle of a held, the journey of 61 mdes is accomplished in 21) hours. 
Fortunately, for the future of Bijapur, aud for the comfort of those who have to 
go there, the railway from Sholapur is, I understand, now sanctioned, and the 
embankments were completed as a relief work during the famine of 1S76-77. 


2. The name “ Bijapur ” is said to he derived from “ Vijyapur 


r City 


Biyipur City. 


of Victory/’ which was a Hindu centre of some 


size and importance when the Muhammadan 
invasions of the Deklian brought a band of fanatics, who attacked the Brahmins of 
the City College (the remains of which may he still seen in the citadel), and 
established themselves in it. This early occupation of the city had, as far as it is 
known, no immediate effect on the place, nor did it produce changes. It was not 
until Yusuf Adil Khan in A.D. 14^9 assumed independence that the site of the old 
Hindu town was selected for the new citadel and the surrounding fortifications 
were built. The former is over a mile in circumference, and has a stone parapet 
and ditch. The latter consist of massive masonry walls and bastions, the circuit 
being about 6j miles. 


The plan of Bijapur, attached to this report, is taken from that published in 
Taylor and Fergusson’s volume, and shows the position of the most important 
monumental buildings. Thp second plan is annexed more as a curiosity than 
anything else. It was copied from an old map by a native of Bijapur, who accom- 
panied me round the city, aud it gives some idea of the character of the existing 
edifices and where they are, in and outside the city walls. The sketches are from 
Colonel Biggs’ photographs : and I am indebted to Sir Charles Macgre^or 
Quarter Master General, and Captain Bell for the permission given for the 
reproduction of the plates at the Office of the Intelligence Branch, Army Head 
Quarters. 

For some distance all round, the country consists of undulating downs, covered 
with a stony soil. In thp hollows between these downs are lands of a richer 
quality, and with a plentiful water-supply. Near Bijapur itself the surrounding 
plain, which is the actual watershed of the general Dekhan plateau, is probably no^ 
less than 2,000 feet above the sea. The ground is arid and stony, and there is 
nothing to meet the eye except occasional clumps of trees about the villages. 
Although the immediate vicinity is not well cultivated or productive, the rivers 
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Bhima and Krishna enrich the land on their banks, and produce long tracts which • 
in former days filled the granaries of Bijapur. 

8. The buildings at Bijapur form the subject of a large volume published by 

Publications about Bijapur. John Murray in lb6t>, under the editorship of 

Mr. T. C. Hope, C.S. ;* and this, together with 
what Mr. James Fergusson has since written on the subject in his History of Indian, 
anil Eastern Architecture, make this famous capital unusually fortunate in the mode 
and extent in which it has been illustrated and described. The photographs and 
photographed drawings in the former volume are, however, not all that can be 
desired. The photographs are not printed by any permanent process, and have 
faded : the same may be said of the photographed drawings ; but, in addition to 
this, the drawings do not come out well. They are so much reduced as in many 
cases to be too indistinct in detail, and the absence of all colouring robs many 
of the illustrations of painted decoration of more than half their value. If these 
drawings by Captain Hart and Mr. Cumming are available, they should be repro- 
duced in the best possible manner for publication in single plates, and moderately 
priced, and would then be of great value from an architectural and artistic 
point of view. 

4. Yusuf Khan, to whom the dynasty of the Adil Shahis owes its foundation. 


Bijapur architecture. 

died in A.D. 1451. 


was of Turkish descent, being a younger son 
of Amurath, Sultan of Constantinople, who 


Forced to escape from his home at his father's death, he eventually found 
himself in India ; was purchased for the body-guard at Beder ; and subsequently 
raised himself to independence at Bijapur. 

Besides the erection of the citadel and surrounding city walls, the Adil Shahia 
began their architectural career by utilising the Hindu remains of a temple for the 
construction of a mosque. 

This system was, however, abandoned, and Ali Adil Shah in A.D. 1557 estab- 
lished a new building epoch. 

Imbued, probably, with a taste for the Byzantine architecture of Constanti- 
nople, he avoided the use of Hindu forms or Hindu details, and developed a style 
peculiarly local. Unlike the Indian Saracenic architecture of Jaunpur and Ahmed- 
abad, which was adapted and borrowed from the styles of the Hindus, the Bijapur 
architects introduced a domical style of great grandeur and boldness, more in 
resemblance to the Pathan architecture which developed in Northern India. The 
grandeur of effect which the larger Bijapur buildings possess is not easily realised, 
except on the spot. Photographs and drawings explain the construction and form 
of the great dome which covers the tomb of Muhammad ; but it is in its presence 
alone that one becomes sensible of the simple grandeur of that wonderful pile. 
Major Mant, R.E., has left on record his impression that the building is of no 
architectural interest ; but 1 feel convinced that when he goes to Bijapur and stands 
before it, he will reverse his opinion. 

A complete chapter in the history of Eastern art may be read inside the gigantic 
walls of the city, and a work of great national importance and of lasting credit to 


* Architecture at Bijapur, an ancient Muhammadan capital in the Bombay Presidency, photo* 
graphed from drawings by Captain P. D. Hart, k.e., A. Cumming, C.E., and Native draftsmen, and on 
he spot by Colonel Biggs, late of the Koyal Artillery, and the late Major Loch, Bombay Army. 
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the British Government will be accomplished as soon as the buildings are systematic- 
ally cared for and kept from falling into ruin and oblivion . 

5. Tomb of Sultan Mahmud Adil- Shah, otherwise called the Gol Gumbaz 
(marked W on the plan) . — The mausoleum of Mahmud Adil Shah is one of the 
most remarkable tombs in India, and its dome is one of the largest masonry- 
structures in the world (see sketch). The building was erected by Mahmud (A.D, 
1626 to 1060), but was never quite completed. Besides its remarkable size, its 
method of construction claims the study and attention of both engineers and 
architects. The thrust of the enormous domical mass is counteracted by the 
compression given to the ring of the masonry from which the arching starts. 
This compression is produced by the weight of an pnormous cornice formed out of 
pendentives acting inwards. On the platform of these pendentives the dome 
commences with a diameter of 126 feet, thus leaving a space of 13 feet width all 
round the interior, which forms a very perfect whispering gallery. 

The exterior diameter of the dome is 142 feet 8 inches, and the exterior height 
from ground 198 feet. 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergusson’s Bijapur are three wood-cuts of plans 
one photographic view, and. seven photographic plates of drawings. 

Repairs to this tomb were executed when Sir Bartle Frere was Resident at 
Sattara, and have been lately carried on afresh by Messrs. R. B. Joyner and C. 
Reinhold, Executive Engineers, successively in charge of the Kaladgi Division. 

Repairs which were urgently needed to the dome some short time ago have, 
through the energy particularly of Mr. Joyner, placed the building in security. 

Much more remains to complete what has been begun. The rotes cf large brackets 
which form the noble cornice over 80 fed high on each of the four exterior sides of 
the building are muck mutilated and fallen, and no amount of money expended on this 
grand building will be of any availing credit to the British Government until the 
fallen brackets are replaced. The replacing them at the height of 80 feet is an 
arduous, but not insuperable, task. I would recommend that a thoroughly strong 
. and secure scaffold be constructed for one of the four sides of the building, aud so 
made as to be available for the other three sides. 

Instead of strengthening the corbels, as proposed by Mr. Joyner in bis 
Estimate No. 4 of 1880, with unsightly iron struts and bolts, the whole masonry 
should be rebuilt. This will naturally entail additional cost; but I most strongly 
recommend this course as being the only satisfactory one. 

Inside the tomb and to the north is an unfinished opsp-like addition intended 
as a resting-place for Mahmud's mother. Its roofless state is a source of damage 
in the rains, and temporary covering would be of great advantage until more perma- 
nent measures can be afforded or matured . 

Within the enclosures of Mahmud’s tomb a number of natives have erected 
unsightly dwellings. These should be removed, and the whole area cleared up. 

The adjoining mosque to the west is a building of interest which should be 
preserved. During the famine of 1876-77 part of the interior was enclosed for an 
irrigation office, and I learned, during my visit in March 1881, that it is proposed 
to convert it into a traveller’s bungalow— a proceeding which I consider vandalistic 
and d if gunny, and which I strongly advise maybe counterordered. The mosque should 
be cleared of all the enclosing walls and left as originally built and designed. 

The tomb and mosque and nakar-khana should, when the repairs are finished be 
handed over to the charge of the district officials, and proper and responsible native 
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custodians placed in charge fo keep the Wildings in order. The vailing round these 
buildings ought to he completed. 

G. The Jama May id (marked V on the plan). — This fine mosque was 
built by Ali Adil Shah between A.D. 1537 and 15S0 (see sketch). 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergusson’s Bijapur are ground plan (wood- 
cut), two photographic views, and eleven photographs of drawings. The building 
was put in repair when the British annexed Sattara. Other repairs latterly found 
necessary have been carried out, hut the structure wants careful watching to prevent 
damage by vegetation , or by ruin leaking through the domes and roofs. 

The interior is decorated with hands of beautiful tile-work round the arches of 
the domes, and has a noble “ melirab,” which was decorated in coloured and gilt 
fre-coe arabesque of the most gorgeous character by Mahmud xVdil Shah. Every 
means ■should be taken to preserve this splendid decoration by careful cleaning away 
dirt and dust and by varnishing. There are some good antique prayer carpets ( dwrris ) 
left in the mosque, which should be carefully kept and the patterns copied for use. 

7. Mihfnri Mahal (marked R on the plan). — The legend ascribing the 
building of this gateway and mosque to a “ sweeper ” or “ mihtur ” 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah I’s reign is not confirmed by local tradition. 
I was told by a native, whose family has been long located at Bijapur, that the 
term “ mihtur,” as applied to the building, signifies “ prince ” — not “ sweeper.” 
The Chiefs of Cliitral are still entitled “ mihtur ” ; audit seems much more 
probable that this beautiful building, a place of Muhammadan worship, was dedi- 
cated to a prince rather than to a man of low caste. 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergusson’s Bijapur consist of a plan (wood- 
cut) of the gateway, a photograph showing the gateway and mosque, and ten photo- 
graphs of drawings and details of the gateway by Captain Hart, Mr. Camming, 
and the two native assistants. The masonry of both mosque and gateway is exceed- 
ingly well executed, and the skilful use of concrete blocks in the construction, of 
floors is an admirable example of how that material is capable of being employed. 

The ornamental details of the gateway are exquisitely wrought in stone, and 
afford the most perfect examples of the stone-cutter’s art, whilst the wooden 
doorways are finely carved in bold design. 

The building, in all respects a little gem, is under 30 feet square in plan, has 
three storeys, and the flanking minarets are little over 03 feet in height (see 
sketch) . 

The perforated stone railing or balustrade round the top of the gateway is much 
damaged, and should be renewed. The brackets and chujjas of the projecting windows 
are broken, and require restoration. The repair and preservation of both mosque 
and gateway should be skilfully and thoroughly carried out, and the two buildings 
given over to be jealously guarded and cared for by responsible custodians. 

8. The Citadel or ArkiUa. — Close to the entrance to the citadel or 
c ‘ arkilla ” there are a quantity of Hindu columns which belonged to a 
temple, and have been recently unearthed. Near these is a mosque con- 
verted out of Hindu pillars and other materials of a Hindu temple, and 
in the enclosure of the mosque is a rude mound, beneath which are the 
bodies of the Muhammadans who were killed in capturing Bijapur under 
Mallick Karim-ud-din, A.D. 1312. Some of the columns in the colonnade of the 
mosque are of a black stone, and remarkable for their singular design and elaborate 
sculpture. These Hindu remains should be preserved and not utilised. Proceeding 
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furtlier into the citadel the Mecca Masjid is reached — built in Vnsuf Ali 
ShalFs time, — a small square building surrounded by a colonnade. The masonry 
work of the central building is beautifully cut and laid, and the “ mehrah” of t lie 
mosque very handsomely ear\ed in stone. This building should be kept in repair. 

The other buildings in the citadel are mostly in a ruinous condition. They 
were largely constructed of wood, the removal of whiihhythe Mahrattas caused 
the collapse of so many walls and floors. An exception to these is — - 

The Ash ar Mahal (No. 12 in plan). — This is a very singular building, with 
large wooden columns supporting the front verandah. 

In Taylor and Fergusson’s Bijapur it is illustrated by a ground [dan (wood- 
cut), one photographic view, and six photographed plates of drawings, sections 
details, &c. 

Owing to its use as a sacred edifa e for relies of the Prophet Muhammad,* it 
escaped destruction by the Mahrattn-^iud givr- a good idea of the character of the 
palaces that were ruined el'cwhfie in the citadel and robbed of all their wond-woik. 
The palace measures in plan loo feet by 100 feet, and has two storeys, in front of 
which is the verandah with huge columns of wood over 33 feet high. The principal 
apartments are in the upper storey : they are decorated with coloured frescoes on the 
walls, with beautifully pierced wooden screens littedto windows, and with doorways 
inlaid with ivory. All of thtse are ranch neglected, and deserve a belter fate. 
The frescoes could be cleaned and protected by a hard varnish , and the ornamental 
wood-work of pierced and inlaid work should be skillfully repaired nml 
carefully oiled. In one apartment are kept some carpets and hangings 
of State purposes. The workmanship, colouring, and pattern of some of these 
-are first rate and in true oriental style, but they are badly cared for 
and full of dust. If they are to he preserved, it is absolutely necessary that the// be 
repaired and backed with strong doth or canvas to prevent them falling to pieces, 
and hung against walls where they can be seen. The patterns of these carpets should 
be copied for the use of carpet-weavers in India. 

The remnants of the Adil Shahi library were [(reserved in the Ashar Mahal, 
but some years ago were removed by Sir Hurtle Frere. 

Considerable repairs are required to this building, which now has a desolate and 
neglected appearance. Some masonry arches ivere built up by Captain Hart to support 
and strengthen the roof of the verandah, but these are very unsightly, and a more 
skilful means of repairing the weakened roof could be employed by renewing timber 
beams. 

The Anand Mahal, Palace of Delight, has some fine concrete floors, and was 
originally decorated with handsome coloured tile-work. It is proposed to convert 
this building into the Executive EngineeFs residence. The gateway leading to 
the Anarul Mahal has some splendid interior plaster-work worthy of preservation 
and illustration, and should not be occupied. 

The Tnnb of Yusuf Turk built by Ishmail Adil Shah (see the sketch) should 
also be preserved and not occupied. 

Gagan Mahal. Arash Mahal. Adalat-ka-M ahal. Chinch Mahal . — The Gamin 
Mahal is very ruined, but has a grand archway, further nun should be stayed, 
and the place, cleared of debris. The Arash Mahal is intended for the residence of 
the Civil Surgeon ; the Adalat-ku-Mahal as the residence of the Collector and 
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Magistrate ; and the so-called Chini Mahal or Granary as the offices for the 
district. 

Alamgir Pads l a Ids Mosque. Paul Mahal. Soneri Mahal . Sail Khvndi Mahal 
Manza/i. Chinch Dull May id. — Besides these are the Alamgir Padsha’s Mosque, the 
Pani Mahal, the Soneri Mahal, the conspicuous Satli Khuudi Mahal, built by Mahmud 
Add Shah, and the Chinch l)idi Masjid, — all of eh id should he cleared of debris 
and decay arrested, as Jar us possible , by the extraction of roots and creepers, and by 
filing in cracks in masonry with cement, so as to mitigate the damage which heavy 
rain is liable to cause. Debris should be collected in convenient heaps and creepiers 
planted, so as to trail over them. 

9. The Great Gnu Malik-i-Maidan ( A.D . lot 8) . — This highly finished 
gigantic howitzer is of mixed metal (4 copper, 4 tin), and lies on the outer 
walls of the city. Its extreme length is 1-1' 3", and its greatest diameter at the 
muzzle o' 'l" (see sketch). 

It was at one time proposed to remove this fine specimen of ancient casting 
to England, but fortunately the bad roads put a stop to any such measure. I recom- 
mend that the gun be properly mounted on the bastion where it now rests. 

10. The Taj Baori (A.D. 16-0 — 1650). — This is a fine tank of water, measur- 
ing 223 feet by 219 feet, marked J on the plan, and has a fayude facing the street, 
with an archway of 65 feet span flanked by minarets over GO feet high. Two 
wood-cuts — elevation and plan, together with one photographic view, and two 
photographs of drawings — are in Taylor and Fergusson’s hook on Bijapur. 

The fayade of the building was never completed, and it will much improve the 
general appearance to Jiuish it. 

11. The Ibrahim Iloza (A.D. 162(1 — 1579) .—This is about half a mile from 
the walls of Bijapur ami to the south-east. The Itoza or garden is an enclosure, in 
which are the tomb of Ibrahim Add Shah II and his family, and the adjacent 
mosque. An inscription records that the buildings took over 36 years to complete ; 
that 6,533 workmen were employed on them : and that the cost amounted to a sum 
equivalent to more than half a million pounds sterliirg. 

Both the tomb and mosque are very perfectly executed and finished, and the 
best preserved of all the Bijapur monuments. Ihey are illustrated m la\lor and 
Fergusson’s volume by a ground plan (wood-cut), by two photographs, and by ten 
photographs from drawings made by Captain Hart, Mr. A. Cumming, and two 
native draftsmen. The photograph's are, however, much faded, aud the drawings 
do not appear either distinctly or to advantage. 

The tomb of Ibrahim is remarkable for the manner in which the interior, 
40 feet square, is fiat-roofed in concrete faced with stone ; also for the very- 
rich ornament which has been lavished on various parts ot the edifice. 

There are six tombs in the interior, which is a perfectly plain apartment with 
no ornament save what appears in the elaborate stone trellis- work and tracery of 
the windows. The geometric devices interwoven with Arabic inscriptions produce a 
very remarkably rich lattice ; but it is in parts much broken, and should, if possible, 
be renewed. 

The outer walls of the four entrances are richly ornamented, and the wooden 
doors w-ith carvings and gilt metal knobs present a bold and handsome appearance. 

The central apartment is surrounded with a double verandah ; the inner 
verandah has most rich and minute carvings on its columns and ceilings. The 
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exterior surfaces of the main walls were once covered with elaborately painted and 
gilt arabesques now much faded. 

A si il ful renewal of this surface decoration would greatly enhance the beauty 
of the tomb ; hut il must he done hy an expert. 

The ceilings of the verandahs want making secure, and one of the arches of 
the outer row of columns is cracked, and should be strengthened. Whitewash on 
pillars should be removed by application of strong soda and water and scrubbing 
off with hard bamboo brushes and palette knives. All carved irood-trori in doors 
and u'indows requires preserving hy cleaning and oiling. The outside chnjjas and 
brackets want renewal and repair. 

The mosque has a fine colonnade, arched and domed over with great skill and 
tasteful ingenuity. The whole of the interior and much of the exterior has been 
whitewashed. The interior walls and arches have been lined and picked out with 
grey ! whilst underneath lies a profusion of coloured decorations. The building 
is in need of sonic exterior repair to chnjjas, h rackets, roof, cornices, $-c. 

The garden requires putting in order, and the vaulted chambers of the four 
walls which enclose it, and those in the lower part of the terrace which support the 
mosque and tn„ih, should he cleaned out. The whole place must be in proper custody 
to prevent damage and pollution (see sketch). 

12. Projerf for converting Bijapur into the Head Quarters Station of the 
Kaladgi. Pi\t, ■!'•/. — During my visit in March last, I had the advantage of 
meeting Mr. Keinhold, Executive Engineer of Kaladgi, who lives at Bijapur, and 
be accompanied me over the several buildings in the citadel which it is proposed to 
convert into offices and residences for the district officials. 

The question of making Bijapur the head-quarters of the district was raised 
in 1875 by C\.lr>ne! (now Lieutenant-General) H. St. Clair Wilkins, R.E., then 
Superintending Engineer. Writing to the Bombay Government on the 31st 
December 1 v 75 from Bijapur, he calls attention to the approaching visit 
of the Governor, and requests that his letter may be laid before him ; 
points out that Bijapur is centrally situated in the Kaladgi District; has 
many advantages over the station of Kaladgi, which he describes as an obscure 
village. Kaladgi in former days a station of that southern, portion of the district 
which belonged to the Madras Presidency, and when Bijapur pertained to the 
independent State of Sattara. Kaladgi described as miserably provided with public 
and private buildings ; — as being very inaccssible ; of no political importance; 
climate very hot ; visited every few years by cholera; has no cold season ; as being 
depressing to Europeans, with a bad water-supply. 

On the other hand, he describes Bijapur as admirably adapted for a head- 
quarters station ; points out that by its adoption money might he saved, since the 
expenditure necessary at Kaladgi would produce larger results at Bijapur. Bijapur 
once inhabited by a million people. The fort, over six miles in circumference, is 
filled with buildings of all kinds which are convertible. The climate of Bijapur is 
salubrious; it enjoys westerly sea breezes in the hot weather; is not subject to 
cholera. Its inhabitants speak well of the climate. The water-supply good. lie 
also points out that the re-uscitation of Bijapur as capital of the district would lie 
an act of pilitieal wisdom; that ample accommodation exists for police and troops ; 
that if Bijapur is made the capital, the most valuable of the public buildings and 
monuments would have a chance of permanent preservation. 
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Colonel St. Clair Wilkins, again addressing the Bombay Government on 23rd 
February 1870, enters into the details of the scheme, and points out that the civil 
officers of the district bold it to be for the public benefit. Bijapur free from 
cholera since 1S72 ; is situated on the elevated watershed between the Bhima 
and Krishna rivers. Kaladgi in a depressed basin. Population of Kaladgi 
0,501. Population of Bijapur 12,935. Estimated cost of completing buildings 
necessary to Kaladgi, Rs. 1 ,0 1,0111). Estimated eost to convert buildings at Bijapur, 
Rs. 97,1)00. Suggests that Mr. Moleey, C.E., take up his head-quarters at Bijapur 
and carry out the alterations. 

13. Mr. G. T. Moleey, F.R.I.B.A., C.E., was accordingly appointed 
Executive Engineer of the Kaladgi district, and submitted a series of estimates and 
plans for converting the following buildings at Bijapur : — 

(1) Granary of Chini Mahal into offices for the Collector and Judge. 

(2) The Serai into jail. 

(3) The Idgah into Police lines. 

(1) Yusuf Adil Shah’s Masjul, &c., into Executive Engineer’s office. 

(5) The Adalat Mahal into a residence for the Collector. 

(0) The Dowlia Ykut Mahal into a residence for the 1st Assistant Collector. 

(7) The so-called Chini Mahal into a residence for the Superintendent of 

Police. 

(8) The Anand Mahal into a residence for the Executive Engineer. 

(9) The Arash Mahal into a residence for the Civil Surgeon. 

The last of these estimates is dated 13th September 1870. 


Government issued an order, No. 1S02 of 1876, on the 4th 
November 1870, sanctioning the Bijapur project, 
but want of funds prevented any allotment being 
The matter was, however, ordered not to be lost sight of. 


11. The Bombay 

Orders by the Bombay Government, 
made. 


15. Mr. Molecv’s plans and estimates were forwarded to me bv the Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department, Bombay, on the 7th April I3XI, for my 
opinion and report on the proposed modification of the several buildings at 
Bijapur. 

I have gone carefully over these plans and estimates, and now beg to submit 
my views. 

16. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 8 of 1 S7 6-77, for the conversion of the Granary 

_ into district offices, Rs. 20,t)00. 

Conversion of the Granary into other's. 

There is, I think, no objection. This building known as the Granary or Chini 
Mahal was erected by Ibraham, grandson of Yusuf, founder of the Adil Shalii 
Dvnastv, A.D. 1521—48. It is in the citadel or arkilla (No. 7 on the plan), and 
ha's a "round and upper tloor, and measures 278 feet in length, and forms one end 
of a quadrangle 365 feet X 210 feet. 

Arcaded recesses extend all round the quadrangle. 

The greater part of the building is taken up by a large domed hall 12S x 29 
feet 10 inches, and rises to the full height of the building. The wings project on 
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either flank, and were connected by a huge verandah, supported at one time by two 
wooden column-;. Only the masonry bases of these now remain, and all the wood- 
work have been removed by the Mahrattas. 

Some grain, pieces of sulphur, broken glass, and China porcelain were found 
in the debrn and in the staircases, which were bricked up in the thickness of the 
massive walls. These and other discoveries, such as the gun found by Mr. Joyner, 
should be carefully preserved. 

Coloured tiles were formerly used to decorate parts of the building. The west 
wing is assigned to the judicial branch, and the east wing to the revenue branch. 

The body of the building is given over to various offices and to an entrance ; 
record-rooms, cells, &c., are placed in the quadrangle. 

Part of the Granary appears in photograph III, Taylor and Fergusson’s 
book. 

The great hall should not be disfigured by high partitions, and should be kept 
free from end to end. Screens would sufficiently divide up the space for offices. 
The great verandah should be rebuilt. 

There is nothing to show in the plans what the new portions will be like in 
elevation, or what description of doors and windows will be provided. The style 
of Biiapur architecture should be adhered to throughout, and this may be done 
even in the most simple way. 

The verandah in front of the cells and Judge’s room is not in keeping: the 
areading of the original building should be repeated. 

17. Mr. Moleey’s estimate, No. vj of L '■>70-77, for converting the Serai into 

Conversion of the ticrai into a jail. a jail, liS. 20,000. 

There is, I think, no objection to this, but there 
are only general ground plans with the estimate, and, excepting some elevations of 
a new workshed and warder’s quarters, there is nothing to show what the buildings 
will be like. 

The serai is 11 miles north-west of Bijapur, and is not illustrated in Taylor 
and Fergusson’s book. 

It would be in better keeping, and probably economical, to use nothing but 
mason arching instead of timber and tiled roofs. 

18. Mr. Moleey’s estimate. No. 01 of LM6-77, for converting the Idgah into 

,, . ,, , .] i • ♦ p r Police lines Rs. 24,040. 

Conversion ot the Idgah into Police ' ’ 

lines. 

The Itl^ah is shown on the plan. It was 
erected by Aurangzib in A.D. 1090. Almost the whole of the buildings proposed 
are new,' and only the enclosing wall is to be utilised in the erection of the men’s 
quarters. It would seem, therefore, better to lt^ave the Idgah for the use of 
Muhammadans, and build the line » oil mm/e n n occupied ground. 

19. Mr. Moleey’s estimate. No. 75 of 1 '■'76-77, for converting the existing 

n • 4 ,iu dilapidated buildings situated within 10 yards to 

Conversion of the mo-que ol Adil 1 P 1 u i , • , tN 

Shah, Ac., into the Executive Engineer’s the south ot tlie Anand Mahal into Executive 
Office. Engineer’s Office, Rs. 6,000. 

These buildings are described as the mosque of Yusuf Adil Shah, &e., but no 
plan accompanied the estimate, although one is referred to. 

20. Mr. Moleey’s plans for converting the Ailalat Mahal into a residence for 
the Collector. Rough estimate, Rs. 15,000. 
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This building is of All Adil Shah II, and dates A.D. 1 (!52. Its position 
is shown in the plan No. 4. All the wood-work lias been removed. 

There should he no pitched tiled rooting, but terrace roofing throughout. 
There is nothing in the design to show the character of the door and window 
openings. 

21. Mr. Moleey’s plans for converting the Dowlia Ykut Mahal into a 
I'ouvwMiin of the D.mlia Ykut Evidence for the 1st Assistant Collector. Rough 
Mahal into the Assistant Collector’s estimate, Rs. S,500. 

resilience. X think there is no objection to this ; the building 

is not shown on the plan in Taylor and Fergusson’s book. 


The Dowlia Ykut mosqiu- and gatou-ui/ are shown at T on the plan and in 
photographs XLY and NLA I in Taylor and Fergusson’s hook. I presume it is 
not intended to touch these in any way. 

The plan for converting the Dowlia Ykut Mahal seems to me suitable. 


22. Mr. Molecv’s estimate, No. S4 of L''7(i-7 7, for converting 

. , , Mahal outside and to the south of the 

Conversion of the Clnni Malta! into i ,1 o _ • * „ i 

a residence tor the superintendent 
Rs. b,59‘J. 


a Police Superintendent'!) residence. 


the Chini 
arkilla as 
of Police, 


This building is not shown on the plan in Taylor and Fergusson’s hook. I 
think there is no objection to its use. 

There are no elevations of the house with thp estimate to judge from. 

23. Mr. Moleey’s estimate, No. 74 of lb7<i-77, for converting the Anand 
C'omerMon of the Anuml Mahal into Mahal into a lesidcnee foi the Executive 
a residence for the Executive Xneiueer. Engineer, Rs. 4,000. 


I think there is no objection to this building being used. The Anand Mahal 
was built in A.D. 15bl in the citadel (see No. 3 on the plan). 

The plans do not show what the proposed alterations will be in appearance. 

24. Mr. Moleey’s plan for adapting the Ara-li Mahal as a residence 
Conversion of the Ara-sh Mahal into f 1 *' the Civil burgeon. Rough estimate, Rs. 

a resilience for tilt* Surgeon. 10,000. 


I think there is no objection to this. The building is 50 yards to the east of 
the Adalat Mahal (No. 4) in the citadel. 

The jilans do not indicate what appearance the building will have when 
altered. 

25. I venture to wggpxl that f hr preliminary irnrk for converting tic various 
hinbhngs mentioned be commenced irif/njut Jehu/. If tile plans before me had l wen 
of sufficient detail, I would have made a design of how I think any one of the 
buildings should he treated ; hut if the Executive Engineer, Bijapur, will send me 
elevations and details of how the buildings would look after the alterations as pro- 
posed are carried out, I will, if necessary, make any suggestions for keeping the 
architecture in harmony with that of Bijapur, and furnish drawings for the pur- 
pose. This report is preliminary only, as more buildings than those mentioned 
remain to be inspected and reported on. For this purpose, and to obtain further 
illustrations of Bijapur architecture and art, I hope before long to repeat my visit. 
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Report on Ahmedabad, Poona, Karli, Ambernath, and Elephanta, 
dated 26th October 1881. 


Accessibility of Almiedabad. 


Necessity for conservation. 


Ahmedabswl architecture. 


My visit to Ahmedabad, 1-Stli to 21st March last, enabled me to see many of 

the architectural remains of that very interesting 1 
and wonderful city. The opening' of the Raj put- 
ana State Railway makes the place as easily accessible from the north as it is 
from the south; and the immediate and first tendency of the improved com- 
munication is to damage and misappropriate the picturesque and beautiful 
buildings of the city. Already one mosque (Mia Khan Chisti’s, built A. D. 1105) 
is used as a residence ; and signs are not wanting elsewhere of the readiness, on 
the part of both Xatives and Europeans, to utilise ancient architectural memorials 
for domestic purposes (see sketch No. 1). 

2. I submit that tbe most complete and proper care should he taken of the 

Ahmedabad monuments. The city is distinctly 
one of the most picturesque and artistic in the 

whole of the Bombay Presidency, and the number of visitors is now greatly 
increased. Some of the old tombs and mosques have received repairs and attention, 
but tile number of those that are maltreated is a deplorable condition urgently call- 
ing for systematic remedies. 

3. The Saracenic architecture of Ahmedabad was inaugurated by Ahmed 

Sliah ill A. D. 1411, and, as else u here through- 
out India, the Muhammadans began by build- 
ing out of materials taken from Hindu temples. The peculiarity of Ahmedabad 
architecture is, however, that the Hindu masons who built the later mosques 
and tombs adhered closely to indigenous forms instead of to those characteristic of 
the mo-lr-ms, producing buildings with a larger admixture of Hindu or Jaina 
detail than is seen in other capitals founded by the followers of the Prophet. 
Added to this, the plans prescribed by the Muhammadans for their buildings 
imparted to the style a breadth of conception not generally displayed in Hindu 
architecture, and a singular elegance and character thus appeared in the structures 
the remains of which lie scattered in the city and the neighbourhood. 

4. Mr. James Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 

lias devoted a whole chapter to the architecture 
of Guzerat, of which Ahmedabad, for the last 150 

years, lias been the capital ; and a volume, profusely illustrated by photographs hv 
Colonel Biggs, R.A., and with historical and descriptive sketches by Mr. T.C, Hope, 
and architectural notes by Mr. Fergusson, was published in 1S0G. The plan of 
Ahmedabad and its environs is taken from the latter work. 

5. Mr. Burgess, Archaeological Surveyor in Bombay, visited Ahmedabad in 

October 1S74 and reported on, transcribed and 
translated some of the inscriptions on the build- 
ings (see Archaeological Survey of Western India — Katliiawad and Kaehli, 1570). 

0. The city walls were built by Sultan Ahmed I in 1112, and were in 14S0 

so strengthened and repaired by Mahmud 
Begurra as to make Ahmedabad one of the best 
defended cities in India. In the seventeenth century the walls were noticed w ith 
wonder and praise by almost all European travellers. During the disorders of the 
early part of the eighteenth century they fell into considerable decay, and in 1755 
tile rains were so heavy that in several places great gaps were created. Inthe 
same year Mom in Khan put them in repair. But later on, in 1750, they were, 
near the Khan Julian Gate, breached by the British. After this gradually became 
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Ahui&iabad walls. 
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so ruinous that carts and carriages could pass through, and the city was as unsafe 
as the suburbs, robberies and murders being common. In the early years of British 
management (1818-1825) complaints of the bad state of the walls were constant. 
In 1825 the Collector wrote : — “ The city is on all sides open to thieves and 
robbers •” and in 1828 the circuit Judge drew attention to the state of the walls, 
urging that some of the city revenues should be set apart for their repair ; but fear- 
ing that it was too late for any sufficient remedy. Shortly after this, chiefly by 
the exertions of Mr. H. Borradaile, the Collector, much public interest was taken 
in the restoration of the walls; a tax on clarified butter was levied, and in 1832, at 
a cost of £25,000, they were thoroughly repaired.* If Alimedabad is as alive to its 
interests now as it was under the guidance of Air. Borradaile, the whole place would 
be placed in a complete state of preservation, and every architectural monument would 
have its responsible guardian. 

7. The following accounts of buildings and recommendations for remedial 
measures are in the order in which my visits were made : — 

8. Sidi Syad’s Mosque in the “ Bhaddar ” (marked No. Ion plan). — This 
very beautiful building is at the north-east corner of the Bhaddar, and was built 
by Sidi Syad,aslave of Ahmed Shah (A.D. 1411). The Mahrattas desecrated it; 
and it is now used as a mamlatdar’s kacheri, for which purpose the front open- 
ings have been bricked up, the inner columns whitewashed, and the beautiful mar- 
ble windows of perforated tracery (see sketch No. 7) filled from inside with plaster. 
The roof consists of a series of small domes beautifully and fancifully corbelled. 

9. The clearing and cleaning of its disfigurements and impedimenta are urgent 
remedies which I strongly recommend to Government ; but, to place the building in 
a suitable condition, an office will have to be provided for the mamlatdar. 

10. Ahmed Shah’s Mosque in the “ Bhaddar ” [A.D. 1414] (marked No. 2 
on the plan). — This is constructed out of Hindu columns put together with an. 
irregularity similar to that observable at the Kutub Mosque near Delhi and at the 
mosques at Mandu in Malwa. 

11. The interior is roofed in by a series of domes of the Jaina type, and on 
one side (to the right facing the west), enclosed by stone traceries, is a raised floor, 
evidently intended for the ladies of the palace. The mehrab in the centre of the 
west wall of the mosque has an inscription above it. On tlie right is a marble pul- . 
pit. The whole of the interior is very dirty. Some of the domes show signs of 
leakage; to remedy this, they want repair outside, and vegetation should he removed . 
In front of the building is a grave mouud, where repose the bodies of those who 
were killed in the fight against the Hindus. The mosque is no longer tn use, and 
should at least be in custody and kept clean. 

12. The Tin Darwaza (marked No. 3 on plan). — This is a fine gateway in 
the city, and used to be an entrance to an enclosure in front of the Bhaddar Gate. 
In 1877 some repairs were executed, and a hideous roof removed from the upper 
terrace. 


13. The Jama Masjid (marked No. 4 on plan). — This is an enclosure mea- 
suring about 400 feet by 250 feet, the mosque at the west end being about 200 
feet by 90 feet. It is a handsome building (see sketch No. 2) ; but the minarete 
flanking the central arch were overturned by an earthquake in 1819. 


19 


* See Bombay Gazetteer of Alimedabad, page 207. 
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.The interior is particularly striking with its colonnade of fine pillars, zenana 
gallery with tracery, and numerous domes of the Jain type. 

14. The Mchrafj is of marble, very effectively inlaid with stone, and has a 
marble inscription above it (dated 4th January 1 42 I- A.D.). There is an upper 
gallery round the central portion of the mosque, which gives height and grandeur 
to that part of the building. Lnfortunately all the stone columns and walls have 
been whitewashed. The whitewash should be re/norn l . The tank in the centre of 
the courtyard of the mosque has been very unsuitably roofed over with corrugated 
iron. 

15. Ahmed ShnlTs Tomb [repaired A. I). 1 -j37 — 58] (marked No. 5 on plan). — 
This building, to the east of the Jama Masjid, is a massive c-difice with a dome, and 
has windows of tracery, the ornament of which is particularly effective and handsome. 
There are some good brass doors to the tomb entrances. The wh >A* place, which is 
extremely dirt//, should be deemed and plated id proper custody: vegetation requires 
removing from the root ; and the rear verandah , ic/ueA has been lut/lessly bricked 
'up for u me wretched squatter, should be cleared. 

16. Tomb of Ah 1,1 cl Shah’s Wires (maiked No. 6 on plan). — Near Ahmed 
Shah’s tomb stands the enclosure which contains the graves and tombs of the 
Ranis. It consists ot a basement raised some 9 or 10 feet above the ground, 
with a surrounding colonnade screened from the outside by stone tracery of great 
variety and elaburati.ni. In the court, which is open to the sky, there are several 
tombs of marble, beautifully wrought in ornamental bands of sculpture; and the 
monument to Alurkhi Bibi, a favourite wife, lias an inlay of black marble and 
mother-of-pearl. These are beautiful works of art, thoroughly appropriate to their 
object, and should be completely restored. 

17. A great deal of damage is done to the cloister, its marble terrace, and to 
the tombs, by trees and creepers; whilst slabs of marble have in many instances 
been utterly displaced. The whole of the damaging vegetation should he out rooted. 
The enclosure is surrounded by filthy native houses, and great squalor prevails, 
the removal of ichich would do much good to this remarkable building. There should 
be a custudia.ii here and the place kept clean. 

I 4 '. Dvslur Kiltin' s Mosque [A. D. Circa, i486] (marked No. 7 on plan). — 
Mahmud Oegurra’s minister, Dustur Khan, built a remarkably elegant nv sque in the 
southern quarter of the city, and surrounded it with a ml nnade of pillars support- 
ing small semi-circular domes, and enclosed by j erforated stone tracerv. The 
screen -work is very varied and bold in design; but unfortunately some one ha> 
thought proper to whitewash the building; and until this i\ r tun o red and the place 
cleaned up, its beauty is greatly obscured. Beneath the courtyard is a subterranean 
reservoir 75 feet square, vaulted over with masonry. The building should be in 
custody. 

19. Haiti Sipri’s Mosque and Mausoleum [see sketch AT. ."] (marked No. 8 on 
plan). — The memorials of the wife of Ahmed Shah's son stand inside and near the 
Astodia gate of the city, and were built in A D. 1511—1526. Both buildings are of 
singular elegance, ami delicately wrought with carvings and perforated screen-work. 
The mosque moa-uivs 55 feet by -29 feet, and has two Hanking minarets, 50 feet 
high, grace! ally tapered and curdled with architectural ornament. A pair of 
united bracket windows at the end facing the street gives a picturesque appearance 
to the exterior, and are as good examples of this class t > be found an vwhere in 
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India. Tlie three mehrabs inside the building are of white marble, daintily carved, 
and are worthy of illustration in detail as line specimens of this particular kind of 

T] , . ,. . , mosciue ornament. The interim of the mosque is 

Illustrations wanted. 1 , , ' , 

not as c'l'iin or property taken care of as the. building 

deserves. The Rani’s tomb is an elevated square building with a semi-circular 
dome, ami surrounded by a low verandah with a splendidly incised plinth and en- 
closed with tracery. Vegetation on the dome tiad roof should be removed, and the 
building put in repair and kept in proper custody. 


20. Shall At am (marked Xo. 9 on plan). — The Pit' Shah Alam, son of 
Kutb-ul- Alain, the saint of BUutwa, was buried in A.D, 1175 in a handsome 
tomb :3 miles from Ahmedabad. After Its interment the place acquired 
other edifices, and was enclosed by a high wall. The tomb is square in 
plan, surmounted by a dome, and enelo-ed by a verandah with beautiful stone 
trellis-work. The central apartment, in which re-ts the actual tomb, is surrounded 
l>y a second row of screens; and the tomb is covered by a wooden canopy exquisitely 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The interior of the dome is handsomely painted in 
fresco, and the door is of marble. A marble fence or low screen encircles the 
canopy. The outer vi randah has an entrance ou each of its f.,ur sides, fitted 
with sliding doors of ornamentally-pierced brass plates. At one corner of the tomb 
are buried the children of Shah Alam. Great variety and fancy are displayed in' 
the patterns of the stone and marble sereen-woik which encloses the outer veran- 
dah and the inner tomb. The building is now in fair order, considerable attention 
having been bestowed on it by Mr. Borradaile, C.S., late Collector of Ahmedabad. 

21. Mausoleum of Mui Alan at Shah Alam (see Xo. 9 on plan). — This 

tomb is one of the buildings in the Shall Alam enclosure, but is plainer than 

that of the saint. The surrounding e< vriyard requires treed mg, and vegetation should 
be completely ov t rooted fro, n the build mg as well asJroM the terrace. 

22. Shah Alam Mosque (me Xu. 9 on plan).— The mosque has two fine 

minarets at either extremity of the facade. r ihe interior is a colonnade 

of three rows of six pillars roofed over with domes and covings. 'i he 

masonry is unfortunately disfigured by a layer of whitewash, which, should be - 
removed, and the place is rendered st.ll niore unattractive by numerous swarms of - 
bees in the domes. 

23. The Kunkria Tank (marked Xo. 10 on the plan).— About a mile from 

Ahmedabad to the south-east of the city is this fine reservoir, surrounded 

by masonry steps for a circumference of a mile, and with pavilions and a 
handsome supply sluice. In the centre is a small garden and baradari connected 
by a masonry causeway. The place is well w. rth ca, mg /or and keeping hi order. 

21. Sitli, Bn sir’s J [usque and Tomb (marked Xo. 11 on plan). The 
ruined tomb and still more ruined mo.-que of Midi Busir are buildings 
worthy of being preserved from furthei decay. The archway and minaiets are all 
that remain erect of the mosque, and their handsome proportions and the variety m the 
stone ornaments render them valuable examples of the Ahmedabad style, ihe tomb 
is occupied by natives, and presents a disgraceful picture of dirt and neglect. 
The place should be cleared and cleaned , and what remains of the buildings ought to be 
repaired . The date of these edifices is not known for certain, but they belong 
probably to the reign of Mahmud Begurra. 

25. llaihvt, Khan’s Mosque (marked Xo. 12 on plan). — Tins is an instance 
of the way in which the materials of desecrated Hindu shrines were utilised 
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for tlie purposes of the Muhammadans. The interior colonnade has pillar 
shafts of varieties of Hindu ornament, raised one above the other to suit the 
plan on which the masjid was designed. Built at the time that Alimedabad was 
first established, it is not only a monument of historic value, but shows how the 
local style developed itself architecturally. 


26. Azam Khan’s Palace (marked No. 13 on plan). — Azam Khan in 
A.D. 1636 caused this building to be erected; subsequently was used as a college; 
but in 1S'20 underwent conversion by our Government into a jail, and up 
to the present time carpets, durris, cloths and basket-work are manufactured by 
prisoners. The entrance gateway has a handsome dome with ingenious and 
effective euspings. Below the dome is an underground chamber or taikhana approach- 
ed by four staircases. This apartment served as a retreat during hot weather, 
.and has in its centre a fountain, around which the inmates of the palace sat or slept 
in cool seclusion. The conversion of the palace buildings into a jail has destroyed 

their design and character ; but the place is inter- 
esting, and its architectural appearance could be 

easily restored in drawings. 


Drawings wanted. 


27. Sirkhej (marked No. 14 on plan). — Across the Sabarmati river, and 
about 5 miles south-west of Ahmedabad, is the village of Sirkliej, to 
which the friend and counsellor of Ahmed Shah, Ganj Buksli, retired to, 
and died in A.D. 1415. A tomb and mosque were here erected by Kutub Shah 
in A.D. 1451, and Mahmud Begurra made the locality a resort, built the large tank 
and palace, and erected a mausoleum for himself and his queen Raj Bai. 


28. Tjtnh and Mosque of Ganj Buksh at Sirkhej (see No. lion plan). — The 
tomb of the saint, said to be largest of its kind in Guzerat, is about 130 feet square 
in plan ; the central apartment is surmounted by a flat dome, and the verandah cov- 
ered with a series of smaller ones. Round the tomb itself is a screen of ornament- 
ally-pierced brass, and the entrance is decorated with mosaics of coloured glass and 
minor work ( “ sliish ”). The exterior of the verandah is entirely tilled with win- 
dows of perforated stone, and the floor of the verandah is of marble slabs. The 
masonry of the whole of the building is literally smothered with whitewash, and 
unless the removal of this barbarous disfigurement can he arranged for, the building 
mill never he seen to advantage, or be worth'd)/ treated. In front of the tomb is a 
handsome pavilion of lofty pillars surmounted by nine small semi-circular domes. 
The vandal whi whitewashed Ganj Buksh’s tomb gave this also a good coating, and 
its rennval should not be lod sight e/wlien merciful remedies are undertaken at 
Sirkhej. The mosque consists of a domed colonnade, measuring about 200 feet by 
80 feet, with a courtyard surrounded by a verandah to the east, measuring about 
20 1 feet square. The pillars in the mosque itself are lofty and handsome, and the 
w mle effect of the building would be stately and pleasing if the inevitable white- 
w ish had not been liberally applied. It covers the columns of the verandah round 
the court and the, cd inn ns of the building of the mosque itself , and should be taken off. 
A handsome pulpit, the king’s seat, and the marble mehrab adorn the interior; but 
the raised gallery for the ladies of the palace has been looted of its screen-work. 


29. Tomb of Mahmud Begurra and his Queen Raj Bai at Sirkhej (see No. 14 
on plan). — These buildings overlook the large tank at Sirkhej, and are divided by a 
porch which is now disfigured by whitewash and blue paint. The tomb of Mahmud 
Begurra is a domed building surrounded with windows of stone trellis-work. It con- 
tains his tombstone and those of his sons, all of which are very handsome and 
of white marble. The floor of tlie building is of black and white marble, but no 
care is taken to keep the place clean, and the neglect and the whitewash which, as 
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elsewhere, is omnipotent, render the place unattractive in spite of its good design and 
ornamental details. 

30. The Tomb of Bill Raj Bai at. Sirkhej (see No. 14 on plan).— This 
contains three tombstones handsomely carved, but the building is neither so large 
nor so well decorated as that of Mahmud ; and, as far as I could ascertain, the 
interior columns and screen-work are of plaster. 

31. The Sirkhej Tank (No. 14 on plan). — The walls of the vaiious buildings 
require careful examination, and the numerous creepers and prolific vegetation 
rohich appear between the joints of the masonry should be utterly destroyed. The 
porch in the southern colonnade of the mosque of Ganj Buksh is particularly 
threatened with destructive overgrowth, and its great beauty demands that so 
simple a matter as the cutting out of roots should be undertaken without delay 
The ruins of the palace, waste weir of the tank and supply sluice require periodical 
attention of the same kind ; but there is a small mosque on the eastern side of 
the tank which is bricked up, neglected, and should be cleaned out. 

32. The Tomb of Azam Khan and Mozam Khan (see No. 14a on plan ). — '■ 
This is a brick building on the road between Ahmedabad and Sirkhej, and is said 
to contain the remains of the two architects of Sirkhej. Its peculiarity lies in its 
great massiveness resembling the sloping bastioned architecture of Tugklugkabad 
near Delhi. 

33. Synd Usman's Tomb and Mosque [see sketch No. 4] (see No. 15 on plan).— 
On the opposite bank of the river Sabarmati, and about a mile from Ahmedabad, are 
the mosque and tomb of Syud Usman, which Mahmud Begurra built in A.D. 1460. 
The beautiful tomb building, although now so disgracefully neglected and 
maltreated, played a part when the subject of Indian architecture excited interest 
in Europe at the time of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 ; and the illustrations in 
Mr. Hope’s Ahmedabad Book afforded to the British Commissioner suggestions for 
a building which had for exhibition purposes to be extremely open and airy. 


34. It was mainly due to the attention given at this Exhibition by the ' 
Science and Art Department to the subjects of Indian architecture (by means of 
various illustrations and partly by photographs collected by Mr. Fergusson) that 
public interest awakened to the importance of collecting information on the subject. 

In fact, in 1868, at the instance of the Science and Art Department, a representation 
was made by the British Government to the Government of India to conserve and, 
record the most remarkable of the ancient monuments throughout the whole 
country. Later on sanction was obtained to survey parties for Bengal, Madras 
Bombay and the North-Western Provinces, which ultimately led to the appoint- 
ment of Archaeological Surveyors under the Government of India and under the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay. 


Illustrations wanted. 


35. The tomb is 80 feet square, and the mode by which the central dome is 

supported on columns gives a picturesque variety 
to tlie interior, and renders the, design altogether 

the most successful of all those to be seen in Ahmedabad. The interiors of both 
the large central and four smaller domes over the sides of the building are beauti- 
fully ornamented after the Jaina style, and are well worthy of illustration by draw- 
ing or photography. The columns are of a simple Hindu pattern, and their number 
and peculiar arrangement would give the interior an effect of propriety and dignity 
if the building was treated with any respect. 

36. The adjoining mosque is remarkable for its minarets which, although of 
more than ordinary simplicity for Ahmedabad, are graceful in outline and effectively 
ornamented. Both mosque and tomb were daring my late visit enclosed by a hedge 
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of thorns, the interior space leing -used as a cattleyard by a native cultivator who 
lived in the tomb, and had enclosed a corner of the building with mud walls Cotes 
j- were at an opposite corner surrounded with dung, straw and dirt. Piles of fodder 
■ filled up the space over the tombs-, vegetation was destroying the roofs of both mosque 
and tomb. The marble mehrab of the former as well as its marble floor had been 
removed bodily, and the whole place was a scene tf greater desolation than I can 
describe. The obvious remedies are to clear the place of cultivator, cattle and jungle and 
to put the two monuments in proper custody, and to repair the roofs which now ’leak 
violently. _ If hen this is done, the buildings should be fenced round with a simnle 
iron railing to keep ojf cattle . 1 

37. Syud Mam’s Mosque (see No. 16 on plan). -In the north-west quarter 
of the city stands the mosque of Syud Alam. Built in Ahmed Shah’s time 
it is an early, although plain, example of how the style developed itself. Its 
plan and proportions are good, and all the columns and various parts of the 
structure were made expressly for it, and not taken out of a Hindu temple and 
adapted, the building was during my visit under repair by the Public Works 
Department. 

.v 38 I, T1 l e J /a1 !fl'P^ Mosque (see No. 17 on plan). -This mosque is in 
the north of the city, and although small and unfinished, is one of the most 
ornate buildings in Ahmedabad. It was built in A D 1565 hut the 
minarets were never completed. The tracery in their lower parts are most beauti- 
fully designed and executed. The frontage has a range of pointed arches over 
which is an upper storey encircling the dome. The interior is partly white, cashed, 
and the building is dirtily kept, whist the roof is covered with vegetation. All this 
might with propriety be remedied. 

39 The Achat Bib, Mosque (see No. 18 on plan).— About a mile to the 
Ahmedabad is the tomb and enclosure of the wife of one of \ limed 

Shah s \\ azirs. 1 he minarets which once adorned the entrances to the Ground 
and the great archway of the mosque have been ruined, wholly in the first 
case, and partly in the second, by the earthquake of 1819. 

The facade of the edifice is handsome, the carving of the lower parts of the 
minarets being most appropriately and elaborately ornamented To restore the 
-buildings would entail great cost but to clear them of dirt and d-'bris, and to arrest 
further decay by the removal of vegetation, and by stopping cracks in the mason ru 
■with cement, is a work worthy of being sanctioned, and for which the neccssau 
expense would not be excessive. The buildings should be if custody. 

40 Darya Khan’s Tomb (see No 19 on plan). -This simple and massively 
constructed building dates from A.D. Uo3, and is near the Aehut Bibi’s mosque 
Its dome is the largest in Guzerat, and entirely of brick. The walls and verandah 
are of the same material; but owing probably to the same earthquake that brought 
about the rum of the Aehut mosque, the verandah arches are badly cracked The 
interior of the bmld.ng is spacious and lofty, and a canopied tombstone occupies 

tuiTallTcushdy * ’ " ^ ^“ ,V " deani W> ^ should be in 

41. Mia Khan Chisfi’s Mosque (see No. 20 on nlint ± 

ing, erected in A D 1165, is near the Sabarmati river, north of theTity! Like 
other buddings of its class at Ahmedabad, it has two handsome minarets flanking 
a central arch. The railway officials have converted it into a residence. 

northrf Stiff 'll, '’ft f 
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in order to give work during a famine. Mandelslo describes the Shahi Bagh 
as being in 1638 very large, shut in by a great wall with ditches full of water 
a beautiful house and very rich rooms. f 

In 1GG6 Thevenot found the king’s garden full of trees and the resort of all 
the young people of the city. The palace building is now used as a residence by 
the Assistant Judge. The flood of 1875 destroyed the garden beds. " 

43. The Queen’s Mosque in Mirzapy.r (see No. 22 on plan). — Near the tra- 
vellers’ bungalow on the road to the Delhi gate is the Queen’s mosque, built probably 
A.D. 1430 — 1410. The building is 105 feet long, 46 feet broad, and 32 feet high. It 
takes its names from two ladies of Ahmed Shah’s household whose tombs are close 
by. One, Rupavati, was by birth a Hindu. The minarets, although broken by the 
earthquake in 1819, are the chief beauty of the mosque. Their bases are 
exceedingly elaborate and full of the most graceful foliated ornament. Pro- 
jecting bracketted windows are another handsome feature in the facade. The 
t.rnb is a good looking building, and has been repaired by the Public 
Works Department. The central and four flanking domes are supported 
on columns, the whole being open on all four sides. The insides of the 
domes are richly fretted. The mosque is still under repair ; but the work is 
incomplete, and the stone carvings would he much improved by cleaning. The 
censer and chain is a conspicuous ornament, and appears in the mehrabs of the 
west wall of the interior as well as in the minarets, li ken the repairs are complete , 
the two buildings should be in custody. 

44. The Shah Kk ub-ki-JTasjid . — This is a small building in the city near 
the main street, and close to a highly carved and picturesque wooden pigeon cot 
(see sketch No. G). There are four ranges of eight columns, thp facade being 
flanked by two thin minarets. The rain leaks badly in the roof ; this requires 
remedy, and the place should be cared for. 

45. Kutnb Shah’s Mosque. — This building is in the city on the road to and 
near the Delhi gate. It nearly escaped mutilation, because the municipality wanted 
to straighten the road ! It was built by Kutb-ud-diu in A.D. 1446, and has 
a fajade of 5 arches, the central flanked, as usual, by minarets which have been 
clumsily repaired. The uiehrab inside is of white marble well sculptured, the top 
being inlaid with colored marble. The mosque is used for storing bales of cotton, 
so is the tomb close by — a proceeding which ought to be stopped, and a proper 
custodian placed in charge. 

46. Muhafiz Khan’s Mosque [see sketch JYo. o] (marked No. 25 on plan). — 
Muhafiz Khan’s mosque is in the north division of the city, and was built in 1465. 
It has three ranges of arches flanked by minarets of great beauty in design 
and sculpture. The arches are edged with carved work, and above each arch is a 
small bracket window. The interior pillars support two domes, which are highly 
enriched. There is a gallery above filled with elaborate tracing. The pulpit and 
five mehrabs are elaborately can ed, and the whole building is second to none in 
beauty. Repairs are being executed by the Public Works Department, and when 
completed the building should only be accessible through a proper and responsible 
custodian. 

47. Dada llarir’s Well (marked No. 26 on plan). — About a mile north-east 
of Alimedabad is Dada llarir’s well, built in A. D. 1485 by a lady of the house- 
hold of Mahmud Begurra. At the ground level it is 196 feet long and 40 
wide. It is a singularly beautiful architectural work, and the second best of 
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its kind in Guzerat. The finest is at a place called Adalaj near Ahmedabad. 
The structure consists of flights of steps and galleries descending to the water. 
These are ornamented with columns and niches highly carved, and the effect of 
the vista from one end to the other of the Baori is most picturesque. The place 
is now much neglected. The well itself wants cleaning as the water gets fouled, and 
vegetation should he removed from the masonry walls. 

48. Minarets of a Mosque at the Hallway Station (marked No. 27 on plan). — 
These minarets are the tallest in Ahmedabad, but all traces of the mosque and of 
its history are for the time lost ; the lower parts of the towers are damaged, and the 
repair of them by the railway authorities would be a graceful act. 

49. I was unable to see the following buildings, but hope to visit Ahmed- 


abad again in a short time : — 

No. on the 
Plan. 

Malik Alam’s Mosque ... ... (£8) 

Butwa ... ... ... ... (29) 

Queen's Mosque in Sarangpur ... ... (30) 

Mosque of Muhammad Ghaus ... ... (31) 

Mir Abu Turab's Tomb ... ... ... (32) 

Baba Lului’s Mosque ... ... ... (33) 

Tombs of the Dutch ... ... ... (34) 

Shah Wajili-ud-din’s Tomb ... ... (35) 

The Svami Narayan Temple ... ... (36) 

Hastings Temple ... ... ... (37) 


50. One of the best features of Ahmedabad is its domestic architecture. 

Domestic architecture. The town is full of highly carved wooden house 

trouts, small temples, pigeon houses and the like, 
which for variety and picturesque beauty cannot be surpassed by the best speci- 
mens of wooden architecture in Normandy and Cheshire (see sketch No. 6). 
I venture to suggest that estimates for the various restorations and repairs here 
recommended he called for, anil that a requisite number of custodians be appointed 
to take charge of the buildings specified. 

51. Rock-cut Temple near Ganesh Khind, Poona (see diagram). — On the road 
to the Ganesh Khind and a little to the west is a curious temple to Shiva. Mr. 
Fergusson says of it : — 

“ One more illustration must conclude what we have at present to say of Hindu rock-cut 
temples. It is found near Poona and is very little known, though much more appropriate to cave 
architecture than most examples of its class The temple itself is a pillared hall with apparently 
ten pillars in front, and probably had originally a structural Sikra built on the upper plateau to 
mark the position of the sanctuary. The most original part of it is the Nandi pavilion, which 
stands in the courtyard in front of the temple. It is circular in plan, and its roof, which is a great 
slab of rock, is supported by apparently sixteen square pillars of very simple form.” — (See page 447 
of History of Indian and Pastern Architecture.) 

The illustration in Fergusson’s book gives an impression of much greater size 
than is actually the case, and being thus prepared, I at first found some difficulty in 
identifying the place. 
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The circular mandapam is of solid stone, but four columns have fallen. The 
resident Brahmins called the temples “ Panch Panduaki Dewal.” The fallen 
stonework could be reset at a moderate cost. 


52. Temple of Parvali, Poona . — Picturesquely situated on a hill south of the 
city of Poona is the temple of Parvati, built by the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao in A.D. 
1749. As an example of architecture of this date the building is not without interest, 
and should ultimately find a place among illustrations of Indian architecture. It 
has an endowment of Rs. 1,500, and seems to be in fair order. 

53. Karli Caves (see sketch). — Karli is a small railway station on the way 
from Poona to Khandala. The eaves are on a hill about two miles north of the 
station. Full description is given in Cave Temples of India by Fergusson and 
Burgess. The ascent to the great cave is very steep, and rises COO feet above the 
plain. At the foot of the hill is a small village called Yihergang — meaning prob- 
ably the “village of the Yi haras , ” and thus bearing collateral testimony to 
the Buddhist origin of the eaves. It is generally agreed that the age of the 
Karli Cave is antecedent to the Christian era. It is the largest Chaitya eave in 
India, its interior dimensions being 124 feet 3 inches long by 45 feet C inches ; the 
width of the centre aisle is 25 feet 7 inches (see diagram taken from Fergusson’s 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture). The wooden ribs of the roof remain 
entire, and the circular screen of wood filling up a portion of the great arch in front 
has been replaced (over A). The columns of the central aisle have elaborate capitals, 
and the walls of the vestibule at A I) are decorated with bas-relief of figure sub- 
jects. The temple to the goddess Bhawani at the entrance (C) has a hideous roof 


of sheet-iron. The horse-slioe arch at A has been bricked up and fitted with an 


unsightly doorframe and door, whereas a simple iron bar gato would answer the 
purpose better and not interfere with appearances. 

The Buddhist Payola inside the temple at B has leen coloured by the Hindus , 
who worship it as a Li n yam ; but the// hare no business in the place, and ought tube 
prevented from using paint and whitewash ou the walls and sculptures. The lighting 
of cooking fires in the cave should also be stopped. Whitewash and paint should be. 
removed, and. the temple delivered over to a custodian. The rock above the Bhawani 
temple at C is cracked, and the dangerous piece should be removed. A pipal tree, 
which has struck root at the same place, should also be eradicated. The eaves of 
Bhaja and Bedsa are near Karli, the former 2 miles south of Karli, and the latter 
5^ miles east of Bhaja. 

5 1. Ambamath . — Four and a half miles from Kalyan junction on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the temple of Ambamath in a pretty valley on 
the edge of the river Wadhwau. The temple. Air. Burgess says, dates from A.D. 
1060, and is an interesting example of Hindu architecture. Although in a ruinous 
state, it is still of great beauty. Casts and drawings were made in 1868 by the 
Superintendent of the School of Art, Bombay ; and as far as illustration is 
concerned, all that is necessary has been done, provided the illustrations are 
still available. The temple is dedicated to Shiva, and is wholly of stone : it 
measures b7 feet from east to west and 08 feet from north to south. The 
sanctum is reached by steps, and the roof over it has fallen in. The body 
of the temple, i.e., the adytum, is very fine ; the columns are elaborately 
sculptured, and the construction of the roof is massive. The sidp aisles of the ady- 
tum are coved and the lintels between columns are in many places dangerously 
broken. There are porches 011 the north, south and west sides, all very elaborate in 
design and execution. The exterior of the temple is as rich in ornament as the inte- 
rior. The pipal trees in the roof should he outrouted . An enclosing wail with cells 
formerly surrounded the building ; now only part remains, and the enclosed space is 
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strewn with carved stone fragments. These should he collected so as to he seen, 
and the whole area clean < d up. The inferior of the temple should he mode secure 
bp strengthening the broken stove-work with iron /■ramps, and the roofs should he 
rendered impervious to rain l// tilling in the cracks with cement. The place should he in 
custody , and it, would facilitate this if a rough stone wall conhl be built round the 
edifice io keep off intruders. 

55. Caves of Elephan hi. — These eaves are in the charge of Lieutenant W. W. 
Jtobinson, R.E., Executive Engineer of the Bombay Defences, who accompanied me 
to see them in March last. His predecessor, Captain Haydon, R.E., obtained the 
necessary sanction for a resident custodian, who keeps them clean and receives the 
fees paid by visitors. The place is consequently better cared for than any of its class 
in India. Mr. Burgess, Arohseologieal Surveyor of Bombay, has published an 
account of the caves, which arc therefore well known and frequently visited. The 
fees paid by visitors more than cover the expense of care and custody. 


Note on Works undertaken in the Bombay Presidency, dated 14th 

September 1882. 

1. I find from a Minute on the restoration of ancient buildings hy Mr. J. 
Gibbs, dated Bombay, September 187S, that in 1856 Government, at the 
recommendation of Sir Bartle Erere, sanctioned a proposal of -Mr. Gibbs, when 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind, for the repairs of the Jama Masjid at Tatta and 
tombs on the Makli hill, and contributed Rs. 5,000 towards the former, which was 
supplemented by the Syads who bad charge of the mosque with a similar sum, and 
Rs. 2,500 towards the latter. In 1867 a sum of 11s. 5,300 for the Shah Alum Roza 
and Rs. 5,000 for the buildings at Sirkliej, Ahmedabad, were sanctioned. In 1869 and 
1870 Rs. 3,000 were sanctioned towards the repairs of the palace, harem and tank at 
Sirkliej, and in 1S7I and 1872 upwards of Rs. 2,000 were expended on the Roza of 
Rani Sipri on the Astoria road, Ahmedabad. 

2. The late Major Maut,, R.E., was appointed Conservator of the Archaeological 
and Architectural Remains in the Bombay Presidency on the 7th September lb7S, 
and in July 1879 inspected and reported on the buildings at Ahmedabad. 

3. My reports on Bijapur, Ahmedabad, Karli, Amhernath, and Rlephanta were 

submitted last year to the Bombay Government, 
rjapur. The conversion of the Bijapur city into a head- 

quarter for the Kaladgi district promises to be one of the most imp >rtant of 
measures in the scheme for preserving national monuments. The estimate for the 
whole project does not include special repairs to the architectural buildings, which I 
hope will be thoroughly carried out. 

4. The caves at Elephanta have been cleaned 
up under Captain Robinson, r.e. 

deserted temple at Amhernath is about to be 
attended to. Repairs based on the proposals of 
Mr. \\ . B. Mulock, Collector of Thana, amounting 
have l>een sanctioned, and an estimate is under preparation for the 
the upper portion of the walls of the sanctum and to wer of 


S. 


Elephanta. 

The fine ruined and 


586, 


to Rs. 

rebuilding of 
the temple. 

6. Mr. Mulock has made some suggestions in respect of the (1) Bassein Fort 
. ar, d its large ruins ; (2) the Kanheri caves in 

r. uoc-= v-r- Sahctte ; (3) the Kondane caves below Rajmachi 

Fort in the Ghor Ghat ravine ; aud (4j an old temple to Mahadeo in the Inam 
village of Lon ad. 
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Ha writes as follows to the Bombay Government : — 

“ Regarding tlie former (Bassein Fort) in 1860, Government granted a lease for 30 years to a 
t, . Major Littlewood, which is now in the hands of his widow 

^L’s. Littlewood. The lease expires in 1890, and on its expira- 
tion, I am strongly of opinion it should not he renewed, as Mrs. Littlewood is constantly making 
claims to trees, Ac., within the Fort ; and while thus occupied by a lessee, it is impossible to effect- 
ively ensure the protection of the ruins. 

“ The Kanheri eaves should have a custodian like the Elephants caves, who would keep them 
.. , . clean and reside among them. A few years ago some visitors 

van ion. . to the caves were horrified by finding a corpse hanging from a 

Daghoha in one of the principal caves. The deceased had, It seemed from police inquiries, 
committed suicide. 

“ The Kondane caves were handed over to the Forest Department, hut I don’t believe a forest 
„ officer or sepov lias visited them since the issue of the Govem- 

on ane. nient Resolution No. 595, dated 22nd February 1877. Th« 

caves should be handed over to the patel of the village, who should be made responsible for ita 

care. The Mahadeo temple at Lonad was reported on by Mr. 
Sinclair's Indian Antiquities. IV, 68. When I saw it a few 
days ago, a number of rice straw ricks were heaped up around it. which, if they caught fire, would 
have irretrievably destroyed these beautiful and valuable old remains. In my opinion a cactus 
hedge should be planted round this also, as I suggested for Ambernath, and the patel should 
he answerable that no further injury is done. The beautifully carved stones lying abont should 
be collected, and placed within the enclosure also. Regarding all the above, I think the respective 
patels and talatis should make an annual report on the state of the ruins, and the mamlatdar 
or his first or district karkun should once a year visit each and subunit the patel’a and talati'a 
reports, with his own remarks thereon, to the Collector. The due supervision of these ruins would 
then be ensured.” 

I hope soon to visit the buildings. 

7. With respect to the Karli caves, an estimate lias been sanctioned for pro- 

viding iron gates to the eaves, and for removing old 
masonry from the archway. The question of 
cleaning up the old Buddhist carvings and the interior of the cave has been the 
subject of some correspondence, and the question is, as far as I am aware, unsettled 
at the present moment. 

Some repairs to the monuments and mosques at Ahmcdabad are this year 

provided for, but I hope that the Bombay Govern- 
Ahmedubad. In ent will cause the work to be thoroughly carried 

out. An Imperial grant-in-aid will be given. 

Mr. W. Woodward, Collector of the Panch Mahals, has invited my attention 

to the ancient buildings on the Pawagar hill, 
l’awagar. an d J } 10 p e to visit the locality before long. 
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Note on Preservation of Monuments in Bengal, dated 17th 

September 1882. 

Sir Asliley Eden in 1 ^80 ordered the Great Temple at Buddha Gya to he 
repaired ; this was before 1 was in a position to give any advice, hut I visited the 
building in March last, and submitted tlm following observations to the Government 
of Bengal in a letter dated ’Idl'd June 18b2 : — 

“ I have the honour to submit the following suggestions and remarks on the 
restoration works at- Buddha Gya, visited by me on the 7th March last. 

" 2. These works were commenced before the establishment of my department, 
and not having seen the great temple previous to Mr. Beglar’s operations, my 
knowledge of its former eoudition is eonlinM to the descriptions and illustrations in 
Mr. Fergusson’s History of India and Eastern Architecture, and in Rajendra Lall 
Mittra’s volume on Buddha Gya. Looking, however, to the character of the 
masonry, which I examined in company with Mr. Beglar, and which is merely a 
case of mud and brick, and considering that the original surface protection was 
nothing but plaster, l do not see how the security of the building could have been 
provided for in any other way than that carried out under Mr. Beglar. The care- 
ful renewal of the exterior plaster envelope on the old architectural lines seems to 
be the only manner of successfully conserving such a building; and although the 
cost has been considerable, the great historical value of this relic of Buddhism, in 
my opinion, fully justifies a large outlay. 

“ ;J. If too much lias been done anywhere, it is in the votive buildings which 
surround the temple ; hut I hesitate to criticise where my previous knowledge of 
the condition of these particular monuments is so meagre. There are, however, 
three important points to which I respectfully invite the attention of the Bengal 
Government : — 

(i) The advisability of completing a series of photographic views of the 

buildings, showing all the various stages of disrepair, progress, and 

completion, accompanied by carefully measured plans. 

(ii) Provision of permanent custody of the buildings, to prevent their 

being misappropriated by the natives. 

(iii) The disposal of many hundred small stone fragments and votive offer- 

ings collected by Mr. Beglar. 

“ 4. In reference to illustrations, Mr. Beglar’s photographs already furnish 
much information ; but I suggest that completion photographs be taken, and plans 
be made to show the former and present state of the monuments. These would, 
I submit, furnish an important memoir of Buddha Gya, and be worthy of publica- 
tion. 

“ 5. As regards custody, the large expenditure of money will be of little avail 
if the structures are left to the mercy of the natives. I would suggest walling in 
the site, to prevent trespass of cattle and idlers; and that a permanent and respon- 
sible custodian he appointed under the Magistrate of Gya, as soon as Mr. Beglar 
is ready to make over charge of the buildings. 

“ ti. So many <<1 the votive topes and stone fragments are mere duplicates 
that there could he no object in retaining them all on the spot, I would therefore 
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recommend tlie Bengal Government to authorise Mr. Beglar to select those 
which should he kept in situ, and to make up collections for presentation to the 
following institutions : — 


The Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 
The Central Museum, Madras. 
The Museum at Lahore. 


The Museum at Bombay. 

The Museum at Jaipur, Rajputana. 
The Pliayre Museum, Rangoon.” 


2. Mr. Beglar informs me that he has drawn up a report and estimate on the 
preservation of Shir Shah’s tomb at Sasr-eram, and that he has taken in hand the 
security of the roofs and domes of the building. I have not yet been able to visit 
Sasseram, but hope to do so shortly, and that provision for completing the repairs 
will be forthcoming. 

3. Sir Ashley Eden invited my attention in February 18S2 to the temples in 
Orissa. These and other buildings in Bengal will be reported on in due course. 
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Reports on Central India Monuments, together with a Note 
on Works undertaken. 


Gwalior. 

1st January 18S1. 

I visited Gwalior during November. Until quite recently, Gwalior has been, 
an out-of-the-way city. The old mail road between Agra and Bombay passed at 
too great a distance from the fortress to make a visit convenient to travellers, 
and the place was rarely seen except by those whose duties located them at Moral - , 
or by an occasional tourist. The railway now brings Gwalior within 7 hours of 
Agra, and on completion of the bridge over the Chumbul the journey will be re- 
duced to 4 hours. Eventually the line of railway will run through to Iloshung- 
abad and be the main artery across Central India. Gw - alior will therefore soon 
have many more visitors than formerly was the case, and any steps taken by Gov- 
ernment to preserve the fine monuments in and about the fortress will be highly 
appreciated. I regret to have to record that travellers often remove stone carv- 
ings, pieces of colored tile-work, or any fragmentary relic that they can carry off. 
Others, besides travellers, have been the cause of even greater vandalism. Whole 
columns were some years ago removed from the fortress to adorn gardens in Morar, 
and some stones found their way to greater distances beyond. This, however, is 
being rectified, as my letter to Colonel Osborne, the Political Agent at Gwalior, 
quoted below* will show. The present General Commanding at Morar, General 
Gordon, takes considerable interest in the fortress, and I have no doubt that he 
would find it possible to provide a custodian for the monuments in the fort, and 
that his example would be followed by his successors. Nothing should be damaged, 
nothing removed. 


• Letter to Colonel Willoughby Osborne, dated Ghoalior, 10th November 1RS0. — “ I have made an 
examination of the monuments and buildings of interest in the Gwalior Fort, and see how very lar ge is 
the field for doing very creditable work towards preserving them. 

With the advantage of Captain Keith’s experience I have seen all that is of greatest interest, ancl 
Jiave examined the two Sas Bahu temples, the Teli-ka-Mandir, the small Jain temple beyond, and the 
palaces known as the Shah Jahaui, the Jahaugiri, the Karan JIandir, the Vikramaditya, the Man JIandir, 
and the Gujari Mahal. 

Besides these, there are scattered all over the fort many interesting carved fragments of buildings 
which are no longer standing. The debris composed of these form a thick covering from one end of the 
fort to the other, and I feel convinced that a large mass of matter interesting and valuable as artistic 
records of the past lie buried many feet under the ground. To undertake a systematic restoration or 
repair of the wonderful buildings in the fortress is out of the question on account of the great co-t which 
would be involved, and also because in a great number of cases there is no evidence as to the plan and 
character of the buildings which formerly existed. A great deal may, however, he accomplished by car- 
rying on what Captain Keith has already started. He has, with the aid, I understand, of a Committee 
composed of yourself, General Gordon, Jfajor Crowdy, R.E., and the liberal grant of Its. 1,000 from 
Cantonment Funds, been able to rescue the Teli-ka-Mandir from ill-treatment as a soldiers’ coffee-shop, 
and the proposal of the Committee to convert this building into a kind of museum for carved fragments 
of stonework seems to me to he worthy of all encouragement and help. I venture to suggest to von 
that the Government of India should be asked by the Agent General for Central India to grant a sum 
of Rs. 5,000 for— 

(1) the rescue of carved pillars and stone fragments from the debris which surrounds so many 

buildings in the fort ; 

(2) for the collection of these curves 1 stones at the Teli-ka-Mandir ; 

(3) for cleaning the magnificent stone carvings of the temples called the — 

Sas Baho, | Teli-Ka-Mandir, 

and for the removal from them of the plaster put on by the Muhammadans, and for the cut- 
ting away of destructive vegetation ; 

(4) for the removal of the coats of whitewash which now cover the carved trellis and carved work 

of the courts in the Mandir palace. 
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As regards the custody of the buildings outside the fortress, His Highness 
the Maharaja would doubtless carry out any recommendation made by the Political 
Agent at Gwalior for prevention of damage and for keeping them clean. The 
buildings, &c., of interest at Gwalior are — 

Fortress. 

Gates. 

1. Alamgiri Gate. — 1660 A.D. 

2. Hindola Gate. — 1479-151(5 A.D. 

3. Bhairon Gate. 

4. Ganes Gate. — 142 1-1454 A.D. 

5. Lakshman Gate. — 5)70 A.D. (and rock-cut temple) . 

(5. Hathiya Gate. — llb6-151(5 A.D. 

7. Hawa Gate. 

Palaces. 

1. Shah Jahani. 

2. Jahangiri. 

3. Karan Mandir. — 1454-1479 A.D. 

4. Vikramaditya. — 1510 A.D. 

5. Man Mandir, Man Sing’s Palace. — 1486-1516 A.D. 

(i. Gujari Mahal. — 1516 A.D. 

Temples. 

Teli Mandir. 

Sas Bahu (two temples). 

Jaina Temples. 

On the sides of the Rock of Gwalior — inside and outside the Fort — rock 
sculptures of Jain jigures. 

Outside the Fortress. 

Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus, built in the early part of Akbar's reign. 

Jama Mas j id near the Alamgiri Gate. — 1605 A.D. 

Muhammadan tombs near the north end of the fort. 

Plans of almost all these have been made by General Cunningham see V ol. 
II of his Report, chapter XVI ; but I propose to put in hand drawings showing 
in greater detail the beautiful ornamentation of the best parts of the palaces and 
of the temples. 


If to this sum His Highness the Maharaja of Scin.Ua would add something more, he would be aid- 
ing in a noble work and giving assistance to the preservation of works of high artistic interest in US 
own territories. 

The Tomb of Mnlmnimad Ghaus in the old city of Gwalior is sadly in need of cleansing and rejmir 
to the beautiful screen-work which renders that building so attractive and remarkable, l ms, however, 
is clearly a work which conld only be done with the aid and practical assistance of His Highness the am- 
raja. As Captain Keith takes so enthusiastic an interest in all that com enis Gwalior, and has already 
begun to collect stone carvings for the propoM-d museum at the Teli-ka- Mandir, I think that he l* quite 
the most fit officer to be entrusted with the carrying out of the work. I understand t la ic is r . irmg 
from the Army ; his services could therefore become available, and I would suggee- , i t it gran 19 
sanctioned for the works specified, that he should be engaged to carry them out for a limited period of 
six months from the 1st January uext at Rs, 250 per meii-em, working m concert with the Lmnmitte* 
already formed for the proposed museum and submitting hit* accounts to me. t*o b mu < a 
ready to give him any advice and assistance either personally or with the draftsmen w lncii "»th the cou- 
aent of the Agent General ami the General Commanding I propose shortly to depute to the fort for Sfie 
purpose of making drawings and illustrations of the best portions of the buildings. 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Seindia has within his territories many fine 
ruins of great artistic beauty, and isolated fragments of carvings (that could not be 
replaced in their buildings) might be collected and arranged in a museum at 
Gwalior, and form the nucleus for a school of Oriental art and architecture. An 
institution of the kind would enable the Maharaja to patronise good art. 

He has already erected one huge palace of modern Italian architecture, and 
has nearly completed a second building which is in a very debased native style. 
During my recent visit to Gwalior I went over this new edifice. The best feature 
of the exterior is a colonnade, circular in plan, with some elaborate and well 
carved stone pillars and spandrils. These are being painted over in oil color a 
dark brown and picked out in bright reds and blues ! 

The interior reception and other rooms are being gaudily decorated in frescoe 
arabesques. The head painter, who hails from Nagpore, is very clever with his 
brush as far as ornamental drawing goes, but has little idea of harmonising and 
toning down his colors. 

He took me with great pride into one of the rooms to see his chef <P tenure - — a 
decorated pilaster, the lower panel of which contains a copy of a coloured photo- 
graph of Lydia Thompson in satin tights ! 

Extract from a letter from CAPTArx H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in Inilia, to the 
Agent to the Governor General, Central India, Indore, dated Simla, the3ul August 1881. 

I have the honour to inform you that I have recently visited Gwalior and have 
seen the work being carried on by Major Keith in the fortress. The cleaning of 
the sculptures in the fine temples, the Teli-ka-Mandir, and the two Sas Balm is 
highly satisfactory, and Major Keith has by untiring supervision accomplished 
considerable and most creditable results at small cost. I have received a copy of 
his preliminary report, but I have suggested to Major Keith the propriety of 
drawing out a detailed report of the work that has been done and is in hand; also 
that he should compile a list of alt buildings, caves, and sculptures worthy of 
being preserved, adding any observations of his own on the peculiarities of the 
varieties of art exemplified in the fortress. This report is being printed. 

2. The work of clearing out the Man Mandir Palace has not yet been 
commenced, but I understand that the commissariat stores can be transferred to 
the ol* 1 magazine or some other vacant building of no architectural importance; 
hut I would suggest that an early application be made to the military authorities 
for the immediate handing over of the Mau Mandir Palace to Major Keith, in order 
that the tine courts and apartments may be cleaned and the whitewash removed 
from the masonry walls, trellis work, and sculprtired ornaments. Major Keith 
has a good deal more work to do in connection with the work specified in the 
enclosed report, for which Its. 5,000 was sanctioned. * * 

******* 


4. The fine old tomb of Muhammad Gliaus in the old city is much in need 

of repair and clearing out, and the eh ut tries of maharaja’s ancestors in the iipw 

city, * although of considerable beauty, have been obscured by repeated coats of 

, . , . whitewash. Manv of the picturesque balconies 

181l and windows of the city houses are spoilt by 

II. Jingnji Kao, dating about whitewash, the prohibition and removal of which 

, . . ., , , . from stone trellis work of any kind is very advis- 

III. Patel fealnb, dating about j i J J 

I#30. aoie * 
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5. On the south-east face of the fortress is a group of caves containing some 
very interesting Jaina statues and sculptures; some are closed in by huts occupied 
by natives and catl le. It would be of advantage to clear tbe j>lnce of all such 
dwellings. The Urwahi valley in the fort has a large number of similar Ja.ina 
caves and sculptures, and large masses of debris obscure their bases. * * * 

Extract from a letter from Captain H. H. Cole, U K., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to Silt 

Lepel Griffin, K.l'.S.I., Agent to the Governor General for Central India, Indore, dated Simla, 

the 3Iht October lb&l. 

* * * * * 

2. In regard to t lie further employment of Major Keith, I would sug- 
gest that an application be addressed to the Government of India for his 
services for one year from the 14th March next, in order that he may superintend 

the completion of the work to be done at Sanchi, 
Copy enclosed. as j et ailed j n m y report of the 10th January 

last, and in order that he may carry out the preservative measures at 

Mandu, recommended in my report of the' 
Copy enclosed. 5th J anuaiy . 

3. If this can be arranged, it would, I suggest, be better for Major Keith 
to utilise the cooler seasons at Sanchi and Mandu, where he must be under 
canvas, and to return to Ins Gwalior work in the hot weather, when he cannot 
be in camp. It would, I submit, be a good plan to send a Public M'orks subordi- 
nate, who is a good draftsman, to work under Major Keith at Gwalior. 

4. As regards Sanchi, I venture to repeat my suggestion that an . Engineer 
be employed to rebuild the fallen gateways, working in communication with Major 
Keith, and that photographs be taken when the work is completed, 

5. In reference to Mandu, the survey referred to in mv report of the 5th. 
January is complete; and a copy attached shows what jungle and vegetation 
should be cleared away. 

6. If a further grant is required for the Sanchi work, I would suggest that 
application be at once made to the Government of India. 

7. For Mandu, I would recommend an application for a grant of Rs. 2,000. 

* if * * * 

Sanchi Kanakhera in Bhopal. 

10th -Tan" ary 1881. 

I visited Sanchi on the 27th November 1 vSO, and remained there some days mu 
camp. A survey has been made of the hill on which the Ludd.ust topes am <> ler 
monuments are; and this plan serves as a record of their present state, and shows 
what should be done in the way of clearing away overgrowth and tices. 

I am indebted to Captain Bell, r.e., v.c., for the permission which was given 
to have the plan and key-drawings of the fallen gateways re produced a le n e 
licence Branch of the Quarter Master General’s Oilice at Simla. 

The jungle has increased very much since I was making casts in 1%% and 
great damage has been done by the spreading of roots and >ran< ^ . rees 
to the railing round the great tope. The opening made in this tope m b* ~ is now 
overgrown with creepers, and they are forcing out the mitfonn xaee wor ' ^ lC 
covers the hemisphercial mound The railing on the south ha* comp e e y a en 
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and native s /are hern i-v-'nlh/ nvitilati ng the carvings on the eastern gateway. They 
have also cut vp one of the guitars [at 11) (erected by Asuka over 2, ODD years ago) — 
for grindstones. 

As regards cusf.iJv, it is absolutely necessary for a trustworthy watchman to 
be always on the spot in oi\br t > prevent such wilful damage. The remains at 
Sanchi are second to none for their importance as evidences of early Buddhist 
historv, religion and art, and it is worth the wages of three or four native custo- 
dians to ensure that damage go“s no further, more particularly as the Bhopal 
State Railway will pass near Sanchi on its way to Bhilsa and make the place 
much more accessible. 

The plan of the hill shows the position of all the topes, buildings, gateways, &c., 
and of all the fallen masonry on which them are valuable inscriptions and cartings. 
As a temporary measure, 1 have had the important fallen stonework numbered 
and the small fragments have been collected near the northern gateway. 

The first work is to thoroughly clear away and out root the trees and overgrowth 
shown in the areas colored green on the plan, (treat care must he taken to destroy 
the roots, particularly in the surface inu-omy of the Great Tope. 

I think that the roots of the tree behind the northern gateway should he examined, 
and if they are doing or likely to do harm to either the tope, the gateway, or the 
railing, it should he carefully felled and the roots dug out. If not, it might remain, 
as it rather adds to than detracts from the picturesque appearance of the place. 

In removing the jungle not more should he cut away than actually threatens 
damage to the masonry structures. 

The breach in the tope at the south-west should be filled up and the facing 
stones relaid. 

As regards the restoration of stones to their former positions, a great deal may 
he done to immense advantage. The railing which once surmounted the hemisphere 
of the tope has a few pieces on the tope, and many lie below between the tope and 
its surrounding railing. These should be first collected on the top and then, as far 
as possible, pieced together. 

All the carved fragments behind the stone railing and the tope (excepting the 
figures of Buddha, which are still erect) should he removed to the open spot in 
front of the northern gate, where they can be well seen. 

The n o’ them gn*e is in fair condition. The capital of the A-mka pillar lying 
near it (B'5, 103a, 100) should he set up (at G) with the statue, the pieces of the 
broken pillar collected and examined for any inscription. 

The western gate is much ruined. One column and dwarf capital is still erect 
but the other parts of the gate are on the ground and all three architraves broken 
two in two pieces the third in three pieces. The small Lion capital with a broken 
wheel lie- near the fallen portion of the gate, and rented formerly on the upper- 
most architrave, in which there is a slot for the purpose. 

The sort/ gate is also much ruined ; both lion-headed columns are down and 
broken. The uppeimost arehitnue is broken in two, the two others broken in 
three pieces. 

An Asoka Lat of about three feet diameter lies on one side much broken, and 
near it a fine Lion capital. 

The eastern guff iron, a cast of which I made in T- 69, underwent (for the purpose 
of obtaining < lear m. uld.-) a thorough cleaning, and the sculptures are much im- 
proved. The railing at the ba.'k of the gate requires setting up. Iu front of the gate 
are two Irokeu Aooka columns; the Lion capital .vhieh lies near should be set up. 
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The rebuilding of the fallen vail ini! of the tope ami the ircxlcrn and snnfhrrn 
fjafmrn/t will require the superintendence of an engineer and the use of strong lift- 
ing apparatus. It might perhaps be possible to obi am the sendees of an officer 
from the Bhop-tl State Railway for the purpo-e, and I strongly recommend that im- 
mediate stops be taken. 

The accompanying key plans of the south-west and small gate show what has to 
he done. 

I under-tand from Major Prideaux, the late Political Agent at Bhopal, that he 
had arranged with Mr. Mears, the headmaster of the huol at Seine, -e, to sujierintend 
the cutting away of the jungle, and he cm. hi do cvrrvthing except the rebuilding 
of the fallen gates. It would not he difficult to chan rhe sculptures of the northern 
gate. A strong solution of s -ft soup and water h- applied to the stone surface, and 
the lichen and plaster which now covers the carvings madeth 'roughly soft. It can 
then he removed with an iron point, and the who],- scrubbed out with a bard brush, 
(made by beating the end of a small bamboo into fibre.) A mason and four natives 
could clean the northern gate in a few weeks. 

Besides the Great Tope there are several oilmr interesting and artistic monu- 
ments and buildings on the Sunchi hill. The buildings should be cleaned out. the 
debris removed and carved stones taken out and placed so as to he easily inspected. 

The clearing of jungle, See., should be put in band as soon as practicable, and 
an engineer detailed to estimate the cost of rebuilding the fallen gates. The two 
thousand rupees sanctioned by the Government of India will not suffice for com- 
pleting both these works, but Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal has offered, l 
understand, to render abidance in the way of labour, and this will lessen the ex- 
penditure; if, however, a supplementary grant is neets'.uy, I hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India will be disposed to sanction any further sum. 


Mandu in Malwa. 

of/i Jaa.va.ry 1SS1. 

Mandu is reached from Mhow vm Dliar; there is a good metalled road the 
whole way ; total distance about 6(! miles. The Mandu buildings are described in 
Fergussoti’s hulLni Arch it ectn /v, page 510 ; and flic Maharaja of Dhar has defrayed 
the cost of republishing a short history of Mandu by “A Hoiiuvy Spralteiin,” 
which appeared in is I1-. The site on which the city of Mandu is placed is about 
1 ,1 If 1 feet above the sea, and rises foot abruptly above tin- plums to the south. 

The view is splendid, and the position of the hill made it a formidable stronghold, 
which the Hindus retained until driven out by the Muhammadans, who created 
1 here an independent Moslem principality up to lo*!S -v. D., when Akbar annexed 
it to his dominions, 

Sultan Iloshang Ghori, who governed Malwa from 1 1 < • 5 t-> 1 A. IX, erected 
all the finest of the Mandu buildings, the present condition of which I will present- 
ly describe. \\ hen the Mahrattas conquered Malwa in lid!, Mandu, ceasing to 
be an important city, was deserted, and left to tlm tend< r mercies of the vegetation 
which has covered the whole hill and enveloped the mosques and palaces. I he 
roots of pi pul trees show' a preference for walls an-’ d -mi >. They force out the 
stonework in everv direction, whilst the karJ and ■••/ *ce-. undermine and 

bulge out massive blocks of masonry and cause th.m oieetiir- w. 
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The Maharaja of Dliav has, however, taken steps to preserve the fine monu- 
ments of Mandu, and is putting some of the best in repair. More must, however, 
be done before these magnificent national buildings are rescued from the powerful 
and prolific vegetation which continues to threaten their destruction. I propose to 
have a complete survey made of the following structures, and to illustrate tlieir 
architecture by plans, drawings, and details. 

(1) Riiji Maf{ Palace. — Vegetation in the roof and walls requires weeding 

out and the roots removed. 

The lower parts of the building are used as dwellings. 

(2) Baz Bahadur Li Mahal . — The jungle outside this building is very bad 

The pipal roots have forced their snake-like lengths into walls and 
domes. 

The court-yards require cleaning and clearing of weeds. 

The colonnades are used by cattle, and the interior vaulting blackened 
by smoke and bats. 

(3) Jama JIaxjid. — A fine massive building. The east colonnade is almost 

ruined, and the colonnades on the norrh and south are badly ruined. 
The domes over the mosque are covered with vegetation. 

The pulpit inside and the niches or “ mehrabs ” require clearing. They 
are particularly remarkable and handsome. 

The whole place requires vigorous attention in the way of clearing 
and repair. 

The Maharaja’s workmen had begun to cut away jungle here, and to 
execute some small repairs when I visited Mandu. 

(4) TunJj of Sultan Iloihiinff Shah. — A handsome massive marble building. 

The Maharaja is beginning to repair it; the interior is in fair condi- 
tion, and the tombstone handsomely carved. Beyond the enclosure 
of the tomb is a curious vaulted corridor. 

(■">) Ilirid'da Mahal. 

(7) JaJrr^lltnl C — ^ 00 ^ ee t> 011 °f palace buildings, but very much 

(s) Tatceli Mahal. ) rlliuwL 

« 

The Idindola Mahal is very massive and of singular design. The roof 
has fallen in and the walls much covered by vegetation. 

The Jahaz Mahal is used as an elephant stable, and the Taweli Mahal 
is occupied by Bliils. 

('■') Chut a Jama Maxjid — Is a remarkable building, having been constructed ' 
out of tlie materials of a Jain temple. 

It requires much attention in the way of clearing weeds and vegetation. 

The colonnades of Jain column resemble these at the Kutb, and are very 
handsome. 

When a general survey has been made of the ruins, the amount of jungle to 
be cleared can be indicated ; and the Maharaja might be asked to undertake to 
have the work done, and to take simple, but effective, measures for preventing the 
buildings from falling to tlic ground. 
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Near Nah-ha, which is between Mandu and Dhar, is a ruined Mahummadan 
building which Sir Thomas Malcolm converted into a residence. At present it is 
occupied by Bhils. 

Dhar. 

The capital of Malwa was formerly Dhar — an old Hindu city, some 23 miles 
north of Mandu ; but nothin" remains of its greatness, except two remarkable 
mosques erected out of Jaina remains. 

The Ram d Mnoht or Jama Majid has a quadrangle of fine Jain columns, and the 
domes over the mosque are very fine and elaborate, similar to those in the temples 
at Mount Abu. 

The floor of the mosque is of black stone slabs, from which Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions have been effaced. The niches and the pulpit are handsome. Two of the 
columns supporting the central dome of the mosque have on them a couple of 
inscribed Sanskrit grammar devices, which show that they were probably part of a 
scholastic building. 

The Lath May id. — So named from an iron column which lies in front of it* — is 
a similar building to the Jama Masjid, but the Jain columns are not so elaborate. 
The niches or mehrabs and the pulpit are very good. Both these buildings are 
worthy of illustration, and should be cleaned out and the vegetation removed from 
the courtyards and from the roofs and domes. This the Maharaja would no doubt 
cause to be done, if asked. 

Both these mosques have Arabic inscriptions over their entrances ; and the 
Judge of the S udder Court at Dhar has kindly promised to get them copied for me. 

Ujain (Malwa). 

6th January 18S1. 

The country of Malwa before the Muhammadan conquest was governed by 
independent Hindu Rajas. Vicramaditya is said to have flourished about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and to have founded the city of Tjain, which 
became a focus of the arts and literature of the Hindus. The ancient city has long 
since disappeared, but I visited a temple dedicated to Mahadeo.t which is near the 
site of the old Ujain, and an investigation might result in the discovery of inscrip- 
tions. Thp building is partly earthed up, but still used for worship ; its columns 
are all of a primitive shape, and have the appearance of being very ancient. Draw- 
ings would be interesting. 

The modern city of Ujain is very picturesque, and has a handsome street of 
carved wooden houses, one of them being a palace of the Maharaja Seindia. 

Drawings of these wooden facades would b£ an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of Indian art. 

Water Palace near Ujain. — This remarkable Muhammadan residence, which I 
visited on the 10th December last, is situated on a rocky island in the middle of the 
Sipri river, about (> miles to the east of modern Ujain. It is said tq have been built 
by Sultan Nasir-ud-din (1500-1512 A.D.), and is described in the History of Mandu 

* This iron column is 9 inches square and lias a number of holes through it. Other pieces similar to 
it are close to the Haidola Mahal at Mandu and in front of the Agency Bnnsalow at Dhar. and 1 suspect 
that Mr. TVrgusson’s surmise (see page 541, of his History of lud-an Architecture) that it was use or 
some constructive purpose i.- correct. Tile /fill do la Mahal takes its name from hindola a swing ana 
this iron bar may possibly have been used for such a purpose ! _ . . 

t Called locally Bhitari Kufar; it is near the Sipri river, about a mile east of modern Ljain. 
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by “ A Bombay Subaltern,” originally published in IS 14, and now reprinted by the 
Maharaja of T)har. He writes : “ The apartments of the palace on the ground 
floor, eight or nine in number, are lofty and commodious ; on the terrace above are 
several airy chambers and two cupolas, which latter surmount the two principal of 
the lower apartments. 

“ Connecting this island with the northern bank there is a stone bridge, 
below which to the eastward is a causeway composed of slabs of stone and 
intersected by numerous watercourses, some of which are of sjhral form. * * 

* * In different parts of the causeway are bowel's and alcoves, with 

streams of water passing through the centre, several of the streams running 
evenly along ami then gliding down sloping watercourses : at the extremity of the 
causeway arc some apartments on a level with the bed of the river, but below the 
surface of the causeway : from these small apartments you see in front a sheet of 
water falling from above. * * *” The bridge and parts of the causeway 

are built up of the remains of a Hindu temple ; carved fragments appear in several 
places; and as the plate is known as “ Kali-Jagga-ka-Mahal, or “ Kalideh,” the 
building may ha ve been erected out of the materials of a temple dedicated to “ Kali 
JDevi.” The building is certainly worthy of illustration by drawings and 
photography. It was probably designed to follow the example of the water palace 
at Mandu built by Nasir-ud-din’s father Ghias-ud-din, and is a singular instauce of 
Muhammadan ideas of luxuriant and cool residence. The architecture is massive 
and picturesque. The present condition of the buildings is not good, hut I believe 
the Maharaja Seindia has the intention of executing repairs. I propose to have a 
survey made of the palace, both for purposes of illustration and to show what 
should be done. 


Note on progress of work at Gwalior, at Sanclii, and at Mandu, 
dated 18th. September 1882. 

I A'isited Gwalior in March last, and found that the Courts of the Man 
Mandir Palace had been evacuated by the Commissariat, and that cleaning, removal 
of whitewash, removal of partitions and general repairs had progressed satisfactorily. 
The Teli-ka-Mnndir and two Sas Bahu temples were still in hand, and the repair of 
th eir roof and towers progressing. Approaches had been made to some of the old 
Jaina caves in the face of the rock outside the fort, and Major Keith was busily col- 
lecting and arranging fragments of sculpture in the enclosure around the Tcli-ka- 
Mandir Temple. I pointed out to Major Keith that whilst the roofs of the build- 
ings were in need of considerable repairs to render them proof against rain, 
retforaf it»i was going on in the way of carving stones, and asked him to com- 
plete the structural portions of the roof, leaving un carved any stones inserted for the 
security of the building. 

I wrote to the Resident at Gwalior, and suggested the adoption of regula- 
tions for the custody of the buildings, and recommended that the necessary sanction 
be obtained for the engagement of native custodian as specified in the annexed 
memorandum : 

(1) Names of each building to be cut in the walls, with dates as given in 

the report of the Director General of the Archaeological Survey. 

(2) Chowkidars to he appointed for — 

{a) the Man-mandir Palace, | (b) the Teli-ka-Mandir, 

(r) the two Sas Bahu temples, 

with orders to report to the Resident any one disfiguring, defiling, or damag- 
ing the buildings. 
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(3) No ligh ted fires to bo allowed inside the buildings under custody. The 

chowkidars are to keep the buildings clean, and to report to the 
Resident any damage from rain or other cause. 

(4) A suitable shed or dwelling to be assigned to each ehowkidar, so that 

no damage by smoke of cooking or other fires may occur to any of the 
buildings under custody. 

(3) The orders to the chowkidars to be posted in each building. 

3. In May last the Maharaja Sindia contributed a sum of Rs. 4,000 
towards the preservative works at Gwalior, and a grant of Rs. 2,500 has been made 
from Imperial Funds. I have had a series of photographs taken of the Gwalior 
buildings, and the negatives have been sent home for printing. These shew the 
condition of the buildings as completed or in progress in August lbS2 under 
Major Keith. 

4. Major Keith's report on Gwalior is being printed, and may serve as a guide 
to the fortress and city. 

5. Since the report on Sanehi was written, Mr. Mears, in March 18S1, Super- 
intendent of Public Works at Sebore, was deputed to remove jungle from the several 
ruins; to collect all the carved stone fragments ; to repair the great breach in the 
tope ; to remove creepers from the face of the mound ; to fill in the shaft sunk in the 
tope; and to clean the sculptures of the northern gateway. A series of photographs 
showing the progress of these measures have been taken by Din Dyal, Estimator and 
Draftsman in Colonel Thomason’s Office at Indore, and the negatives will be sent 
home to be reproduced by some one of the permanent processes. 

C. Major Keith is about to proceed to Sanehi this cold weather for the purpose 
of restoring the fallen gateways and of completing the repair of the tope itself. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Agent to the Governor General in Central India, has taken a 
great personal interest in the works at Sanehi, Mandu and Gwalior, and it is due 
to his repeated solicitations that Government has consented to contribute grants 
from Imperial Funds for monuments of importance in A alive States, and to 
appoint Major Keith temporarily. Assistant Curator of Ancient Monuments in Cen- 
tral India. 

7. At Mandu the removal of jungle has progressed under the Maharaja of Dhar, 
and some repairs to buildings have been put in band. Major Keith will, I hope, be 
able to superintend some work here this cold season, and an imperial grant of 
Rs. 2,000, will be made to supplement what the Maharaja agrees to contribute 
towards the repairs, &c. 
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Report on Monuments in Rajputana, together with a Note on 

works undertaken. 


Notes on Mount Abu, Ajmir, Jaipur, Ulwar, dated 5th July 1881. 


Mount Abu Sanitarium. 


1. A ride of 14 miles from the Mount Abu road station on the Rajputana 

State Railway takes one some 4,500 up the hill to 
the sanitarium of that name. Here are the head 
quarters of the Agent to the Governor General, Rajputana, and a small conva- 
lescent depot, charmingly situated around the “ Nncki-Talao ” or Pearl Lake, and 
surrounded by picturesque rocks and green slopes covered with trees and beautiful 
vegetation. 


2. The mountain range 

Dihvarra Temples. 


rises abruptly from the plains, its scarped peaks 
varying from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in height. The 
approach on the eastern side is over a footpath, 
steep at first, which then winds through a beautiful valley to the station. 
The celebrated Jaina temples are about 1 1 half miles beyond, at the village of 
Dihvarra. Externally there is nothing to indicate the magnificence of the interiors 
of these edifices. Two are entirely of white marble said to have been brought from 
near Chandravati, and for minute carving and profusion of beautiful detail are 
unrivalled in India. The earlier of the two buildings dates from A.D. 1032, owing 
its foundation to a merchant, Yimala Salt. The later one was built by two mer- 
chant brothers, Tejpala and Vastupala, between A.D. 1197 and 1217. According 
to Tod, previous to the erection of the Jaina edifices, the immediate spot was occu- 
pied by the orthodox divinities Siva and Yishnu, whose ministers would not 
tolerate the approach of any of the sectarian enemies of their faith. In order to 
propitiate these, a bribe was offered and accepted. The merchants were accordingly 
not ungrateful to “ Lakshmi/' the Hindu goddess of fortune, whom the Jains 
enshrined in a niche on the right hand of the entrance. 


3. 


about 


This stands isolated in the centre of a quadrangle measuring outside 
... , i t i 190 feet from east to west, and 110 feet from 

north to south. Along its internal taces are ranges 
of cells — seventeen on the longer and ten on each of the shorter sides. A 
double colonnaded piazza elevated four steps above the level of the court passes 
in front of the cells. In each of the cells is a small altar, on which is placed a 
crossed-legged figure of Parswanatha. Each group of four columns has either a 
vaulted or a flat roof. The whole is of pure white marble, every column, dome and 
altar varying in form and ornament, the richness and delicacy of execution being 
indescribable. Crossing the pavement in front of the entrance, the mandapam or 
porch before the sanctuary is reached. 

In this the carved columns with their struts and the domed ceiling are covered 
with flowing and graceful foliated sculpture and by figure subjects from mythology, 
in which the Brahminic and Jain emblems are curiously blended. The builder has 
here again testified his gratitude to the propitiated Hindus who gave up their site, 
by enshrining their goddess Bhavani in the south-west corner of the quadrangle. 

4. On leaving the enclosure, one passes to a square chamber with a number 
of columns supporting a low roof, in which is an equestrian statue of Yimala Sah 
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surrounded by ten elephants and riders. A good deal of damage has been done to 
the figures, and is said to have been the work of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who is- 
answerable for the destruction of so many temples throughout India. 

5. Repairs to this building are carried on periodically by the Jains, hit fief 

p . are done clumsily. In order to strengthen broken 

ep 1 ' lintels spanning elaborately-carved pillars, uncouth 

masonry arches have been in many cases built up beticeen, thus covering large portions 
of the delicate sculptures with bricks and mortar ! This could he remedied by remov- 
ing the arches and by supporting the stone beams from above with iron joists, and by 
bolting them together. Many of the damaged carvings have been treated icith plaster 
of Paris ! All this might be removed. 

6. The design and arrangement of this shrine are on the model of the 

Temple of Te jp ala and Vastupala. which, however, it surpasses as a whole. 

It has greater dignity, the fluted columns supporting the mandapam being 
loftier, and the vaulted interior being fully equal to that in the other in richness of 
sculpture and superior in the execution, which is freer and in better taste. All the 
marble is most delicately chiselled. The surrounding cloisters have a profuse variety 
of ceilings, some with handsome processional bas-reliefs. At the end of. the 
quadrangle is a fine gallery containing elephants and large bas-reliefs of lejpala 
and others. In the centre is a model of a temple under a small dome, together 
with black stone figures of Jaina Tirthankars. Repairs are executed, but the 
sculptured marble requires cleansing in the dome of the porch. 

7. This has a handsome entrance, and the sanctuary contains a large brazen 

imao-e of Parisnath. There is a good deal of 
Bamsa SaVa Temple. unnecessary filling up with bricks and mortar 

between arches, which might be removed. 

8. This is said to be the oldest building. The porch or mandapam has .a 

fine dome, and the entrance to the sanctuary is- 
Sumak Sah’s Temple. elaborately carved, but dirty. 

9. Plans and detailed illustrations will be prepared of all the Dj*™™ 
buildings ; meanwhile it will be important to arrange for the cleaning and other 
remedies here recommended , and to obtain an estimate of cost. 

10. Ajmir.— The foundation of Ajmir is attributed to the Chohan Prince 
Ajaypal in the first century of our era. 

It is built in a lovely valley, and bounded on the north side by the fine e 

« \ua Sao-ur,' which is entirely surrounded by 

The Ai'hai-din-ka-Jhopra. an( J ”, t he west bv the lofty Taragarh With 

its fortress. The town is enclosed by ramparts, built by the Empe ror «F e ba n gi r, 
the walls of which communicate with the citadel of aragar i. Pathans 

his Rajasthan says-“ Ajmir has been too long the haunt ot Moghab 
the Goths and Vandals of Rajasthan, to afford much scope o e q I . • 

has, however, one ancient building in the “ Arhai-din-ka-Jhopra or sh^l o^ 
and a half dags, ” which was constructed out of a prostrated Jam 
in A.D. lW General Cunningham believes that most of 1 the 
furnished materials for the erection of the great mosque mus 
and carved during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

picturesque, and the whole of 

the face of the mosque is covered with a network of sculptures. The inte ” 


11. The appearance of the old ruin is very 
toe face of the mosque is covered with a netwo._ — - . . j mnsn ,„ s 

pillars are not so irregularly placed one above the other as in u 
It the Kutb, in Malwa and in Alunedabad ; but, as Fergusson says, if they were 
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taken down by the Muhammadans, they certainly have been re-erected exactly 
as they were originally designed to stand. ” 

12. The pillars have greater height than those at the Kutb, and are more 
elegant in their sculptures and general appearance. 

13. The attention of the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana was 
first drawn by the Government of India in June IS 74 to the ruined state of the 
building. 

14. An estimate was submitted in May 1873, and sanctioned in August of 
that year. The resetting of the arches of the fa£ade, fresh paving, setting up 
columns, repairs to the roof and the renewal of a dome in the south wing were 
completed. A further estimate for repairs was sanctioned in April 1878. 

15. Fortunately a proposal to pull down the entrance to the mosque enclosure 
was put a stop to by the Agent to the Governor-General (then Mr. A. C. Lyall) 
and the Commissioner of Ajmir (Mr. L. Saunders). 

16. It none remaim to clean the sculptures of the mosque, which can be done 
with strong soap and water or with a solution of soda. Hard brushes made of 
bambu beaten out at one end will remove ordinary crustation, but hard pieces of 
plaster or dirt should he carefully removed with an iron point. One dome to the 
south of the mosque is still open and admits rain ; and as many of the pieces of 
masonry are in existence, I strongly recommend restoration. It will be necessary to have 
estimates framed of the cost of these measures. 


17. The beauty of the lake “ Ana Sagar ” made it a favourite resort of the 
The Daolat Ba»U. Moghal Emperors, and the valley became filled 

with their palaces and gardens. “ One of the most 
beautiful," says Rousselet, “ is the Daolat Bagh, or Garden of Splendour, " which 
was built in the sixteenth century by the Emperor Jaliangir, and now sprves as 
the abode of the Commissioner. Elegant marble pavilions stand on the verv edge 
of the lake, and command the incomparable view of the town, and the mountain 
is reflected as in a crystal mirror. The garden itself is of great extent, and full 
of venerable trees, beneath whose shade the haughty Jahangir received the Ambas- 
sador of an English Sovereign. 


18. Colonel Tod in 1S29 writes : — “ The gardens erected on the embankment 
of the lake must have been a pleasant abode for the ‘ King of the World, J whilst 
his lieutenants were carrying on the war against the Rana ; but the imperial residence 
of marble in which he received the submissions of that prince, through his grandson 
and the first Ambassador sent by England to the Mogul, are now going fast into 
decay. The walks on which His Majesty last paraded in the State coacli sent by 
our James the First are now overgrown with shrubs." (See Tod’s Rajasthan) 

19. One of the pavilions with marble pillars is used as a library, another as an 

Condition of the buildings. municipal meeting-room ; but the architecture is so 

spoilt by enclosing walls, that it is difficult to realise 
what the buildings were like. I think all should be opened out and repaired. The 
buildings might still be used for sitting in, and if fitted with suitable purdahs would 
be more agreeable as places of meeting than they are now. Their present, treatment I con- 
nder distinctly vand alixtic. Estimates for the measures suggested will be necessary. 

20. Ajmir Town Buildings. — Ajmir possesses beautiful bazaar buildings with 

B azaar buildings. much material for an artist and architect ; I propose 

later on to send some draftsmen to make drawings 
of ornamental details of the best specimens of Rajput art. 
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21. The shrine of Khoja Syad at the extremity of a long bazaar which run* 
„ , from one end of the town to the other is a great 

nne o loja ^ya . court paved with white polished marble and filled 

with buildings, tombs, mosques, and the mausoleum of the Syad occupies the centre. 
The saint was born in the year 11.32 A.D., and was the first missionary of the Koran 

to Ajmir. Jahangir in 1610 A.D., built the man- . 
soleum to his memory. Drawings of this and the 


Illustrations required. 


older surrounding buildings would be of value. 

22. Jaipur. — The parent city of the present Jaipur State was founded by 
one Dhola Ham in A.D. 967, when he and his Kachhwaha Rajputs conquered Amber 
from the Minas, and transferred their capital from Kho to Amber. In A.D. 1580 the 
Raja, Man Sing, began the present palace, uniting it with the feudal stronghold of the 
first rulers, portions of whose buildings may be still seen behind the zenana. About 

A.D. 1630 the Raja, Jai Singh I., added the “Jess 
' Mandar,” the Diwan-i-Khas, and several other 

palaces, enclosing the whole within a fortified wall. He also made the lake of Tal 
Koutara by crossing the ravine with a bund, on which he planted gardens and erected 
pavilions. In A.D. 1699 Sowai Jai Singh II. constructed the fine Ganes Gateway, 
but the position of Amber, with its inaccessibility and want of room for enlargement, 
led to the removal of the capital, and in A.D. 1728 Sowai Singh founded the mod- 
ern city of Jaipur. 

23. On the occasion of my visit, Major Jacob kindly accompanied me to Am- 

ber and showed me over the palace. The approach 
Amber Palace. f rom Jaip Ur is most picturesque : gardens, ruined 

palaces, and buildings line the road which passes up the valley formed by the Kali 
Kho mountains and, ascending over the ridge, winds down to the vale of Amber 
and to the Tal Koutara Lake. The Amber Palace is about 100 feet above 
the water level, and from the upper plateau a grand view is obtained of the old 
town buddings, which fill up the north-east part of the valley. “Nothing, says 
Fergusson, “can be more picturesque than the way in which the palace grows, as it 
were, out of a rocky base or reflects itself in the mirror of the deep lake at its base ; 
and nothing can be happier than the mode in which the principal apartments are 
arranged so as to afford views over the lake and the country beyond. An excellen 
description of the various palace buildings is given in chapter XX of Rousselets 
India and its Native Princes, but a further and more detailed account is better reserv 
until I have, with the Maharaja’s consent, completely surveyed the palace. 

24. The Diwan-i-Khas is a singularly handsome building. Its outer row 

of columns is of red sandstone finely sculptured, 
Diwan-i-Khas. but the on dit is, that to appease 

the Emperor Jeliangir, the carvings were covered with stucco, the < 
would be unbecoming taste and an act of mercy. 

Passing through the beautiful Ganes Gate the private gardens of the 
8 - - ' ’ * hand side is the fine pavilion of the Jess 

of white marble ornamented with bas-reliefs, 
surrounded by a verandah, and 
and inlaid work. The shuk 
and its application to the 

Moorish pendentives of the ceilings is strikingly clever. The -upper ff® 

also tastefully decorated, and have some beautiful wooden doors, w 
repaired and not allowed to fall into ruin. 


25 

palace are entered. Un tne lett 
Mandar, the exterior of which is 
The interior is divided into three apartments 
the walls are covered with beautiful mosaics 
■or mirror work is most elaborate and sparkling, 
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26. The pavilion over the Ganes Gate has also doors worthy of preserva- 
tion. On the other side of the garden are several palace buildings, with the 
Temains of coloured mural decorations and doors of inlaid ivory and sandalwood. 
The whole of these relics of medireval art should, as far as possible, be rescued from 
neglect. In one apartment the walls are painted in frescoe, with representations 
of Benares, Muttra, and Bindrabam These are unique of their kind, and furnish 
some evidence of the original designs of buildings that have since fallen to 
ruin. I here discovered the Temple of Govind Dev a at Bindraban, the 
restoration of which has excited so much speculation as to the form of its roof. The 
frescoes should be carefully freed of dirt and dust, and covered with a hard trans- 
parent varnish such as used fur pictures. All the beautiful marquetry doors that 
remain in the palace should, as far as possible, be preserved in situ, or else placed 
in those apartments to ivhich visitors are allowed access. 

27. The woodwork should be repaired and kept from cracking by careful dry 
rubbing with vegetable oil. 

28. The modern town of Jaipur is surrounded by high walls and laid out 

with regularity. It is remarkable for the wide- 
Jaipur Mo ern on n. ness of its streets, and from east to west is over 

2 miles in length; in breadth it is about lj miles. The buildings which line 
the principal streets have considerable pretensions to architectural effect, but 
the Maharaja’s palace, with its pleasure gardens occupying one-seventh of the 
whole area of the walled city, contains the most remarkable monuments. 

29. Some of the older buildings of Jai Singh’s time are quaintly decorated 
with coloured tiles, and together with the wonderful astronomical observatory 
are well worthy of being preserved from destruction. 

30. The more modern s his It or mirror decorations of the various pavilions, 
although brilliant and effective, do not compare with the older work at Ambpr for 
elegance and refinement in design. It seems, indeed, a pity that the wealth of 
Indian decorative art is not employed throughout the palace in place of the third 
rate devises of English upholstery. 

31. During my visit to the palace I had the advantage of seeing the armourv, 

Pa[ace conducted by Dr. Hendley, and I hope that he 

1 will succeed in the proposal to rearrange the 

beautiful arms, so as to be well seen, and in carrying out the project for the forma- 
tion of a museum of Indian art in Jaipur. 


1. There are in the 

Palace collections. 


collection. 


palace a large number of beautiful objects that seem 
uneared for and undervalued, from which a 
nucleus could be formed of an invaluable 


33. Some fine old carpets which I saw heaped in the palace stores were in 

danger of being cut up and sent to England. I 
a ace carpe s. understand they date back as early as the time 

of Akbar. Fortunately Colonel Beynon recognised their value in time, and it is 
to be hoped that they will be allowed by the Maharaja to serve as patterns for the 
■weavers of this country instead of for the looms of Kidderminster. 
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34. Ulwar. — Ulwar is said to have been first mentioned by Ferishtab, whjfcjJ 
alludes to a Rajput of Ulwar contending with the Ajmir Rajputs in A.D. 1195. ^ 
„ , . ... . .. The city has several buildings of note, althourirla 

J not of great antiquity. The palace, built by Banni 

Singh, is a picturesque specimen of Rajput architecture, and is in parts worthy 4 
of illustration. 




35. M. Rousselct says of tlie palace : — 


• AH* 

cpk 

“ The interior of the palace is very simple and ornamented with great taste, with the exception .riEj 
of a few apartments furnished in the European style, where are collected a heterogenous mags of • ’M- 
furniture and other articles from onr manufactories, which are the admiration of the natives. The •!? 
architect's plan for doing without stairs is an excellent one, particularly in this enervating \A 
country. The palace has as many as three or four stories, all of which, reached by means of 
gentlv-indined corridors, prevent the ascent from being fatiguing ; and, like most of the palaces 
in India, it contains a shish mahal or chamber of crystals, in which are aggregated all the richest 
of decorations and mosaics. There is a great difference between modern art and the wondeyfal,yi| 
architecture of Amber, or even of Rajgarh ; but still the decorations here are extremely artfatfe/vf 
and of indescribable wealth and richness.” 

36. Mausoleum of Bail aw ar Singh. — The mausoleum of Baktawar Singh 

a handsome-domed building of white marble, and 
Illustration wanted. resembles the chuttries at Groverdliun built by. the | 

Bhurtpur Chiefs in the last century. The Hindus adopted the idea of enshrina®d$ 
the ashes of their dead from the tomb-building Moslems, and the “chuttries 
Rajputana are often liantlsome and skilful specimens of architecture. Ike Baktawar jJ-jJ 
Singh building is certainly worthy of illustration, by plans and details, and mernt 
preservative measures. 

37. Not far distant from the Ulwar Railway station is a fine Mussalma«<^ 

tomb dating A.D. 1547, known as batch Jhang s. 

It is singular in construction, having a set of three _ /*' 

61 _ i; 1 .Ai... 


Fateh Jliang’s Tomb. 


ranges of open colonnades, one above the other, surrounding a lofty square apart 
meat with a handsome dome. The masonry trails are covered with plaster, decorated ... 
in parts with handsome incised ornaments, and with coloured files The enclosure ^ 
retires cleaning out, and the trees, whose roots are destroying the terraces of the J 
tomb and its adjacent mosque, should be removed . ■ ‘-if 

3S. The, windows of the tomb have been closed with masonry, and the intenorjg 
chamber is {hereby darkened. They should be opened out , and to preien ie ln Jl n ™/yh, 
of bats, a wire-gauze screen fitted' to each opening. The vegetation on the roof and -<gj 


* * «y « 

dome should also be removed 

39. There is a 

Khan Khana. 


somewhat similar building at Ulwar called the Khan Khana > % ;| 
but it remains unfinished. 41 


40. 


Banni Singh was a 


patron of art, and employed skilled artisans and y 
painters in his palace. 


— »-*. jrXSZX ST. 

- . n . . , , T, -n nan an.;., i.,„a- «« lent bv the present Mala- *1 

of the Guh sfan is valued at Rs. oU,U00. 


t cost, »UU a. •’[“■.••"‘"V - -«r l * 

of the Gull Stan is valued at Rs. MM>00. ^ simkin Ts^^nd Lather emboss 
ra 4 a to the Exhibition of Native Art held at | ^ exeited very great admiration*^ 
ed and gilt binding, executed in the Ulwar Palaee, pvtensivelv cultivated ‘ / 

It seems a pity that this art of binding should not be more extensively cuffiW 

at Ulwar 
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, Extract from a Memorandum on the Palace at Amber, addressed to the Resident at Jaipur, dated 

18th August 1882. 

******* 

4. In the spring of last year (1881) I visited Jaipur and other places of 
interest in Rajputana, and subsequently submitted a preliminary report, copies of 
which were circulated by the Supreme Government to the Agent to the Governor 
General. 

5. In this report I noticed in general terms the condition of the interesting 
Palace at Amber, which takes high rank among the Hindu palaces that now re- 
main in India. I ventured to suggest some remedies which seemed to me to 
deserve the attention of His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, but having to-day 
re-visited Amber, I beg to make the following supplementary observations in the 
hopes of his becoming sufficiently interested to pass definite orders. 

fi. In the preliminary report on the Amber Palacp, I omitted to mention two 
very important points in connection with the condition of the structures : 

(1) Chujjas are broken in several places in the facade facing Amber, 

and some of the trellis windows are damaged and broken. 

(2) The Jai Mandir is surrounded by a verandah of iron posts and corru- 

gated iron sheets. This seems to me to be an utterly unsuitable 
feature to append to a marble building of Indian architecture. 
It is a disfigurement by reason of its hiding the upper part of the 
building, and is by reason of its material more suited to a temperate 
climate than to a tropical one. Its removal appears to me the only 
remedy for doing justice to the pavilion, and for giving the necessaiy 
light to the interior, decorated as it is with singularly beautiful 
mirror decorations. 

7. I now discover from my inspection of to-day that shortly before the 
Viceroy’s visit last year to Jaipur, many of the palace walls were covered with 
whitewash, and I regret to observe that the beautiful Diwan-i-Khas did not escape 
this operation. 

8. Whitewash is, I submit, a material which is only properly used to cover 
mud walls or plastered masonry, but to apply it to stone-work of architectural 
beauty, is to offend every accepted cannon of good taste. 

9. I cannot too strongly advocate the extensive removal of whitewash 
from all bond fide masonry or marble. 

10. I also commend to notice the desirability of cleansing the marble roof 
and domes of the Jai Mandir which have become stained and blackened by 
weather. 

11. A pair of marquety doors taken from the zenana rooms are now 
deposited in the Jaipur Museum, but I would mention that an order of the Maha- 
raja’s Council passed last year decided to keep all the carved and ornamented 
doors of the Amber Palace in the palace. I therefore recommend that the doors be 
returned to Amber, and that these, together with those that still remain, be repair- 
ed and renovated in order to preserve the tradition of a beautiful art in its original 
home. In the printed report alluded to, I took occasion to mention the frescoes in 
the room off the Sukh Mandir. I now regret to state that their deterioration is ac- 
celerated by the leakage of rain, which dampens the walls and discolors the paintings. 
finally, I cannot too strongly recommend that the repairs of the Amber Palace be 
thoroughly carried out in the interests of India, and as one of her national monuments. 
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Notes on Udaipur, Ahar, Nagda, and Ohittor, dated 13th. September 1882. 

1. Not the least of tile many charms of Kashmir is to be found in its pictur- 
esque buildings, whilst the surroundings of rugged cliff, snow-capped ranges, wooded 
glens, winding river and rushing torrent, combine in a thousand ways to enhance"^ * 
the beauty and solemnity of the ancient ruins. In Kashmir we have the wildness 
of the hills and the valleys as a contrast to its massive and early temple architecture. 
Here and there, it is true, the refinement of the Moguls reveals itself in gardens 
and fountains, such as those of the Shahlimar, on the city lake at Srinagar ; but the 
prevailing elements of contrast in the valley are the grand and massive monuments 
of man set around with all the resources and beauties of wild nature. Conditions 
such as these infuse a rare flavour into the old architecture of Kashmir, and render 
it almost impossible of repetition elsewhere. 


2. Although it possesses a wholly different style and far more elaborate sculp- 
ture, Udaipur has all such advantages. It has architecture, picturesque and elaborate 
to an extent which I had not before appreciated. It has beautiful scenery, 
such as unfolds itself out of mountain, slope and field, and the vast areas of artificial 
water which cover the country are features in landscape gardening on the largest scale 
that I know of. Udaipur was founded by Rana Udai Singh in 1568, and he 
conceived and carried out the idea of creating an artificial Lake, on the margin of 
which to build a palace. The Arvali mountains, the great feature of Meywar, - 
surround the locality, and by raising a dyke or bund across the beautiful valley, ' 1 
streams were dammed up to form the “ Pachola Sagar.” The city is situated on an 
elevated strip of ground parallel to the shore of the lake, and crowning the ridge 
stands the palace over 100 feet in height. This pile of stone and marble, which has 
grown by the various additions of successive Ranas, is most picturesque and impos- 
ing. In the midst of the lake, which it overlooks, stand the two water palaces, the 
Jagmandir and Jaguawas, and but for their domes and kiosques, the view from the 
palace terraces reminds one more of Windermere and Ulls water than of an Eastern 
country. The artificial lakes of Mey war are not only useful works on a large scale, 
but are most beautiful adjuncts to the mixed scene of wild hill, gentle pastures and 
wooded slope. They fertilize the surrounding fields, their masonry dykes are ... 
often covered with elaborate marble sculptures, and their waters reflect and set off .■ 
the beautiful Rajput temples and buildings generally found on their shores. 

3. The temple architecture is that known as the Jaina style, and the porches J 
and sanctuaries are all oil one general plan, although the variety and fertility in 
resource displayed in the roofs or sikras, the graceful ornamentation applied to - 
columns, the wonderful intricacy of the patterned ceilings, and the beautiful 
decorative friezes of figures which cover the external walls, strike one as full o£ 
marvellous variety. 

4. On the other hand, the secular architecture of the palace, dwellings of the 
Meywar nobility and city houses, is plainer, but the buildings are planned on all 
conceivable lines, and their general effect is picturesque to a degree. The style, 
although using the pointed arches and the cusped openings which found favour in 
the Imperial buildings of Delhi and Agra, retains the individualities of Rajput 
architecture, i.e., dignity and repose. 

5. Udaipur presents an imposing appearance when approached along the road 
from Nimbahera, and on the afternoon of the 30th July I had a first impressionof 
the city in the distance, as I drove into the valley towards the Residency. The 
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palace of the Maharana, the temples, houses of the Thakurs, and dwellings and walls 
of the city combined to form a picturesque outline against the Arvali Hills beyond. 
Arrived at Udaipur, 1 became the guest of the Acting Resident, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Euan Smith, and after he had presented me to His Highness the Maharana, 
the most admirable and complete arrangements enabled me to see everything of 
interest in Udaipur itself, at Ahar, at Eklingi and at Nagda in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


6. On the 31st July Colonel Euan Smith took me to see the Maharana at his 
palace, and here it was that I had a first view over the lovely “ Pachola Sagar. ” 
Nothing is visible of this beautiful lake until one gains the crest of the ridge of 
high ground, previously mentioned as the site of the palace and city. Driving in 
at a fine old gateway, the principal street, lined with quaint shops, leads one up 
an incline to the gates and range of lofty buildings, forming the Maharana’s 
palace. Passing these, we alighted at a modern villa built by the present Maharana, 
and here it was that His Highness received us, and that the lake and its island 
palaces burst into view to the west. During the interview the Maharana, on 
becoming acquainted with the object of my visit, expressed himself in favour of pre- 
serving the antiquities and architectural monuments of his country, and said he 
would be willing to receive suggestions on the subject of repairs, and to allow any 
works undertaken by him to be supervised by an officer appointed by Government. 
His Highness has not only great appreciation for the beauties of nature, being 
justly proud of Udaipur and its beautiful scenery, but has great taste in matters 
of art, and has already done much to improve and renovate the old palace buildings 
both at Udaipur and at his ancestral stronghold on the Chittore Hill. Unlike the 
Mahratta and Moslem rulers of other States, who came as conquerors into pos- 
session of all classes of ancient remains, he looks with pride on the historical 
monuments of Meywar which perpetuate the traditions of deeds extending 
through a dynasty of over 1,000 years duration. Early on the morning of 
the 1st August I was permitted to visit the palacp buildings, and was conducted 
by the “ Kavi Raja ” Shamul Dass, one of His Highness’s Members of Council 
and Court historian or bard. In the afternoon I visited the island palaces of 
“ Jagmandir ” and “ Jagnawas.” On the morning of the 2nd August I visited the 
ehattries or cenotaphs of the Maharanas of Udaipur at Ahar, with Mr. Wingate, 
C.S., Settlement Officer in Meywar, who was good enough to show me the place. 
In the afternoon I went to see the city temples and re-visited the island palaces. 

7. On the 3rd August, Shamul Dass showed me for a second time over the 
palace buildings, my notes on which I desired to verify aud correct. On the 4th 
August, His Highness most kindly made a collection at his palace of his arms, 
shields, lances, swords, daggers, ivories, enamels, &c., and permitted me to select 
some for photography. On the 5th August, Colonel Euan Smith, Mr. Wingate and 
I rode out some 12 miles to Eklingi and Nagda, where I had an opportunity of 
seeing the fine Hindu and Jain temples of those ancient localities. On the 7th, I 
left Udaipur for Chittore, and inspected the numerous buildings in the fortress on 
the 8th and 9th August. The following are the points I noticed in the various 
buildings visited, and what I think should be done to ameliorate their condition aud 
secure their preservation. 


8 . 


Singh in 


PalctCS at Udaipur. — This pile of buildings* has been described as stand- 
ing on an elevated piece of ground above the city, 
and with a fine view to the west over the artificial 
waters of the “ Pachola Sagar.” The first gate- 
wayf leading from the city was built by Partab 
A.D. lo91; beyond this is a handsome triple doorway J or Tirpolia 


♦ See photograph, 
f See photograph. 
X See photograph. 
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built by San gram Singh in A.D. 1711, and to the left or west of the intervening 

courtyard are a set of 8 “Torus” * (or sculptured 
* Sec photo-iaph. archways supported by masonry shafts) erected 

and used by various Maliaranas for the distribu- 
tion of largesse by the weighing of their persons against gold and silver coin. 
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9. Passing under the “ Tirpolia ” one comes in view of the picturesque western 

fayade of the palace range.t The Bari Mahal or 
GreatCoiirt is nearest on the right or east. It was 


f See photograph. 


. ^ ~ ~ a, -v me 1,1 cdou At waa 

completed about A.D. l.>97 l>y Amara Singh IT, and lias a handsome super- 
structure of marble fancifully wrought into corbelled windows and trellis screens» 
This superstructure or upper >torey rests on a hands *me string course of marble carved 
with has- reliefs of elephants, Lhe wall below this is, however* of white-washed 






j - **- j v/l n uuc*vvnam^ti 

masonry, mu! irnnht t/renth/ hn pro ret! by clcmiiuy hi i-hnic the natural colour of the 
stone. I should here mention that the Maharaua has given me permission to have 
a plan made of all the various apartments, courts, Ac., of the palace, and that these 
notes are prep i rat ay only until the plans can he referred to and a more compre- 
hensive monograph prepared in reference to them, and to the photographs now in 
Course of being taken. 1 therefore will here content myself with briefly mention- 
ing those parts of the palace to which Shamul Dass conducted me, and in the order 
of our progress. 


See photograph. 


10. The whole of the western facade of the building is extremely picturesque 
and full of variety, and is confronted by a long terrace and colonnade, under which 
are kept the liana’s elephants. Passing up a flight of steps at the south end of 
the palace, we entered through a doorway and made our way to the “ Khush 

Mahal , ”% built in A.D. IStt by Suruf Singh, 
now used for audiences and Council meetings, and 
consisting of a small courtyard with a colonnade at one end supporting that 
peculiar cusped form of arch adopted by the Rajputs of Meywur. We next came to 

the “ Kara Belas, built before A.D. 1616, a 
§ . rr p lotujri.iin. courtyard surrounded hv a colonnade of pillars 

and a flattened edition of the cusped arch noted above. On the roof of the 
colonnade is a curious metal astronomical instrument, and from this spot one 
obtains a good view to the cast, over the lake, and to the west, of the rear fayade 
of the “Bari Mahal,” the lower part of which here visible was commenced by 
Amara Singh I in A.D. 1 A ‘ » 7 . Below the Karn Belas are a set of apartments, with 
elegant windows overlooking the lake, but the rooms are too small for modern ideas 
of comfort, and now occupied by lumber. 


11. The 


upper storey of the “ Bari Mahal ” is an open garden surrounded by 
marble trellis, kiosques and pavilions, with some 
.ec photographs. handsome doors inlaid with ivory. In the centre 


of the court is a tank encased with huge slabs of marble. 

12. Tim Bari Mahal, also called the Amar Belas, was completed by Amara 

„ Simriill in A.D. 1711. There are numerous carv- 

‘ co P ,l0to S ra P hs - ed wooden doors worthy of illustration, and some 

curious slabs of marble, measuring 3 feet square, cut with water channels in 
geometric devices. Handsome pavilions crown the upper terrace of this palace 
building', and their domes are decorated inside and out with ornamental carvings. 

13. Adjoining this is the “ DU kasha I,” built by Karn Singh, and decorated 

with mirror work of paint* d and gilt baek 
"•rounds. An adjacent pavilion, built A.D, 171 1* 

23 


See photographs. 
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is covered with blue and gold porcelain tiles of Chinese make. Mixed np with 
these are some quaint Dutch porcelain tiles. 

14. The Chini-ki-Chitfre Soli, built in A.D. 171 6 by Sangram Singh II, con- 
sists of a court and pavilion with finely inlaid mirror work, with flowers, &c., on a 
ground of plaster. One small room is entirely covered with the Dutch tiles noticed 
above, the subjects being skating scenes, windmills, boats, biblical scenes, &c. The 
walls of another small room are faced with dark blue and g dd tiles of Chinese 
porcelain. The Moti Mahal , built in A.D. 1 s 2o, is decorated with mirrors and 
coloured pictures. Below this is the Choti Chiitre S.,li, a court with walls inla’d 
with brilliant mirror mjsaies of peacocks. Off th : s is a small pavilion with a 
medallion of the Rajput sun, and below a dado of curious ra-sed and coloured 
plaster. A pair of smal doorways, with coloured wooden figures in relief of Native 
and Europoean men and women, lead to the Pi turn Xawas, or Palace of Delight, 
decorated with glass and porcelain. A resplendent mirror throne projects over the 

court of the Moti Mahal. The Miami’ Chand, made 
in 1S57, is a most curious apartment, the walls 
of which have a series of glazed niches filled with all kinds of English China figures 

The Raimi Ungan, dating from A.D. 1571, is a 
handsome old court and pavilion with some solid 
Hindu columns. The trails of the courtyard are 
and /he vdtole is whitewashed , which is a pH '//. 
the pavilion is a square of coloured marble mosaic 
which pioints to a pissible origin of the Agra 
work. From this one mounts up to the Chnndre 
a good view is obtained of the lake. Chobs 


See photographs. 

i have a series < 
and vases of Bohemian <rlas: 

See photographs. 

pierced with done 


In the centre of the 

See photographs. 


screens, 
floor of 


(or moon) Mahal, from which 

and processional palms are stored in this building, which lias some well designed 
ivory doors. 

15. The foregoiug compose the principal portions of the first range of palace 

See photographs. buildings; next to it is a lofty but plain structure 

accommodating the zenana ; and beyond this to the 
south is the “ Kumar Pudar-Jci-Mahal” — a picturesque two-storeyed erect i m of 
Karn Singh’s time, A.D. IfilO. This is unfortunately much spoilt in appearance hi/ 
whitewash. Beyond this again to the south is the modern villa of the Maharanas, 
below which and to the east is a pretty garden and modern pavilions in the Rajpmt 
style. Descending the ridge towards the lake we now came to a range of palace 
buildings on its margin, 

16. The Akhura Mahal, or Court for Athletes, has at its northern end a raised 
terrace with square slabs of marble cut with water channels in intricate ge metric 
devices. In the wall at the back of this terrace is a window surrounded with 
pxvrcelain plates, and the walls of a small apartment off the terrace are faced 
entirely with porcelain plates of the old willow pattern, the effect of which is 
very good. Near to this is the Hi,, dal Belas built by Bhim Singh in Colonel Tod’s 
time, with some English pictures on its walls ; beyond to the north is the Jalnawaz 
or Fountain Palace, built by Jawan Singh in 1S2S, with steps down to the lake, 
and some fine mirror mosaics on its walls at the back which are worth renovating 
and preventing from peeling away. This completed my tour of the Udaipur Palace, 
and l am greatly indebted to Sliamul Dass for the trouble he took to show me round 
and give information. 

17. Jagnawas Palace. — This island palace was commenced bv Jagat 

Singh about A.D. D26, and is a collection of 
small apartments, courts and gardens, whi.-h afford 

the Maharana a pleasant retreat at certain seasons of the year. Viewed from 
the shores of the lake and on approaching it by water” its pinnacles and 


Jagnawas 

See photographs. 
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domes make an effect 1 ve and varied outline. On landing I found that numbers 
of workmen were renovating portions of the buildings. The Snjjun Belas, now 
nearly complete, has been almost entirely rebuilt, and some mirror decorations in 
pavilions flanking a tank for bathing are in excellent Native taste. The Sumhhu 
Palace is a modern classical villa built by His Highness's predecessor, and not in the 
best harmony with the oriental surroundings. The Naher-ki-Mahal , or Water 
Harden, has deep channels of masonry surrounding flower beds and palms, and 
some pavilions of great beauty decorated with mosaics of glass which it is to be 
hoped the Maharana will preserve. Some old shish arabesques of the same 
character, but of great elegance and refined taste, cover the walls of the garden of 
the Kh»sh Mahal. ffnfi/fniinfrlg the dump has canned them to become loosened from 
the wall , and great skill and care will be needful to repair them. The Bari 
Mahal is a largish open court with a handsome pavilion to the south, and some 
coloured frescoes of elephants adorn the lower portions of the walls of the courtyard. 
The Dil Aram is a small garden with an open colonnade facing the lake towards 
the Udaipur Palace. Here, again, mirror decorations are used to ornament the 
walls, and well deserve to be kept in repair . 

18. The Jagmandir Palace. — Jaggat Singh commenced this about A.D. 

162-1, and built the domed pavilion or Gul Mahal 
p iotograp ts, which was occupied by the fugitive Prince Kur- 

ram, afterwards the Emperor Shahjahan. The rest of the gardens, pavilions and 
courts were built by Sangram Singh. The GvJ, Mahal is the principal building 
on the island, and in fair order, extensive repairs having been executed. The 
terrace confronting it has, however, sunk and given way in parts, and being of 
marble slabs is worth while to retag and raise on concrete above the food level of the 
lake. The interior of this building is decorated with some bold mosaics in jasper, 
agate and onyx, and I cannot but think that Shahjahan got the idea of adorning 
the Taj with such work from his residence on the Jagmandir island. Be this a3 
it may, the Udaipur mosaic is hold and on a larger scale of pattern than the elegant 
foliated panels of Pietra Dura that cover the Taj, whilst the tomb of Shahjahan’s 
father at Shahdara, Lahore, built shortly after Shahjahan's flight to Udaipur, ’ 
has nnsaies more like those of the Gul Mahal in the scale of pattern. The 
repairs to the Gul Mahal have so far been efficacious in keeping out rain and 
preserving the building, but the heavy pointing in plaster introduces an objec- 
tionable network of white lines into the exterior of the walls and domes. In 
both island palaces it struck me that the palms, shrubs and trees had been allowed 
to outgrow themselves, and by so doing obscure the buildings. 

19. Udaipur City. — Oil leaving the Udaipur Residency the city is entered 

by a double gateway of bold and effective design ; 
ee p otograp . the domestic architecture which one sees in great 

variety on the way to the palace is full of interest and suggestion, and would 
anywhere else be remarkable, but the palace buildings and those on the island 
of the lake put all else in the shade. T here are, however, several remarkable 
_ . , . temples, the principal one having been built by 

See photograph. j^fc Smgh II in A.D. 1764. Although m 

modern in date, it preserves all the main characteristics of the ancient Jain temples 
of Meywar. It possesses a fine porch and lofty sanctuary covered with hold figure 
friezes and architectural ornament and is confronted hv a handsome shrine contain- 
ing a large brazen image of Garuda, whilst flanking this to the north and south are 
small and well conceived temples dedicated to Ganesh and Mahadeo. Whitewash, 
which seems no/o-a-dags to be so much in fashion, mars many of the sculptured 
enrichments of the buildings, and l canhvt too stronglg advocate its complete 
removal. 
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20. Ahar. — The small lianilet of Ahar, two miles to the oast of Udaipur, is 

a , . , the interesting ancient site of the city of Ahar. 

bee photographs. 7 & 

r raiments or earvou stone arc toil mi in thevilJayp 
walls and buildings, notably in some Jain temples. Near the road is a small and 
highly sculptured temple said to have heen erected under the auspices of Mira IJaie. 
It stands isolated in an enclosure and is much rui led, the sculptures having been 
mutilated and covered up with planter by Alamgir. Some little distance bevond the 
village are the ehuttris or cenotaphs of the Malm ran as of Udaipur and other notables 
of Meywar. The Chu/tri of Jar ir Singh II is a line large structure, but regc/a/ion 

is thing thitii'igt ‘ to the roof, dome and terrace. A 
large tree his grown up dose to a corner of the 
latter, and unless renioret! will sooner or Liter n/tl/eiire the ina-nnrg. Sangnun Singh’s 
ehuttri is also a fine building, hut was never finished. Yt gelation regal rex to be 

removed . This is one of the largest of the cen- 
otaphs and has some handsome friezes of sculp- 
tures. Amor Singh I’s ehuttri is covered with 
11 cenotaph of the son of Ydai Singh T, but its 
sculptures have heen mutilated. The whole enclosure 
or graveyard is greatly overgrown with vegetation 
anil trees, and might easily he laid out anil set in order. 


See photograph- 


See photograph. 
See photograph. 


vegetation. 


Near this is a snui 

See photograph. 


21. Nagda and Eklingji. — Nagda, 12 miles north of Udaipur, is said to 
have been founded by Bappa early in the ,sth century, and close to it is the temple 
village of Eklingji, also connected with the early life of this first of the A I ey war 
Harms. The antiquities of the locality are therefore at least historically important. 
From the accompanying diagram the position of the temples at Nagda and 
Eklingji will he understood. The lake which separates the two villages is one of 
the many artificial water- which beautify the Udaipur valley and is surrounded 
with wooded hills. The m >-l interesting ancient structures at Nagda are two 
temples called the “ Sas Balm” Their position is shown at A and B. Both are 
in the first rank as specimens of Jaina architecture, and are exceedingly ornate 
and comparatively perfect. There are no inscriptions to give any account of these 
remarkable monuments, hut I imagine that they are both anterior to the 11th 
century, and that B is earlier than A. Recent damage has been dime to bath by 
chi /tying off faces, fye.,of fig arcs, and should, I submit, be rendered impossible by 
enclosing the locality and by custody. 


See photograph. 


22. The rough plans explain their arrangement. In A the roof of (he porch 

and tower of the sanctuary should be cleared of vege- 
tation. The mullioned windows /'and g with their 
carved geometric traceiy and figure carvings are exceedingly fine. The porch 
abed is even more elaborate and finely sculptured and in unquestionable taste. 
The interior of the porch has four handsome columns supporting an elaborate 
dome ; the ceilings throughout are of great diversity of design and curiously honey- 
combed. The temple appears to have been at one time dedicated to Vishnu, there 
being near the sanctuary a recumbent figure of that god on a snake in black 
marble. — (Vishnu and l.ak-lmii on Ananta.) The exterior earrings would hi 
grtntly tiu/i't'ed by bring cleaned, but the infi mors of the porch and sanctuary are 
blackened by he, dirt and bats, the dung of which covers the four, and should 
be thoroughly rliunsed. 


In B the roofs also require weeding of creepers. The porch hk 1 m no is hand- 

. , . some ami ds earrings are worth cleaning. The 

sec photographs. e p , ./-si , 

range ot tour columns at U have the appearance 

at a distance of being Grecian, hut on examination it is seen that they are 
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fashioned oil the orthodox Hindu plan of varying the sections of the shaft from the 
See photograph. S( 1 U111 ' P an d polygon to the circle. A ruined temple 

at C in the sketch diagram is surrounded by water 

and the lotus plant. 

23. Near this are two Jaina temples D and F, the former built in A.T). 1443 
by the Khumbo Rami. Neither call for any special remark. Beyond these at (Jf 
is a temple and porch which has an ancient look. Close to the causeway at the 
. , north end of the lake are two small temples H and 

et 10 °^ rap 1 ”’ K. The smaller one II is apparently the older, and 

is handsomely sculptured. A figure of Vishnu is in the sanctuary above the 
causeway ; to tile east arc several temples L M NO; that at L being a large Jain one. 

Tht’// all ir.mf clearing of dirt and jungle. 

21. The groups of temples at Eklingji are held very sacred. Two of them 
at P and Q are s dully built of masonry and covered with carvings. P is partially 
damaged by whitewash. Q is said to have been built by Mira Baie. 

25. Ohittore. — Chittore is over 60 miles north-east of Udaipur. The Malwa 
branch of the Rajputana-Mulwa Railway passes a little over a mile from the present 
town, above which the ancient fortress towers as a hill mass 500 feet above the 
plain, and over 3 miles long by half a mile wide. The ascent, which begins from 
the town, is a mile to the upper gate, with a slope of about 1 in 15. The buildings 
here n >ted on are in the order p anted out to me by the kiladar, who was my guide. 

2(i. The Seng or Chauri is a very elaborate building. Although the dome is 

now plain and unornamented outside, the interior 
So (i iotogr.il> is. -g f-; ulshoil in one of the most beautiful styles of Jain 

architecture ; in the centre is a canopied masonry dais or “ehahutra ” on which the 
enthronement of each of the Ramis i- said to have taken place. The bas-relief of 
the exterior walls are exceedingly hold and effective, and the building is, both from 
historical and aichitectural p ants of view, well worth preserving. The massive mason- 
ry trail x irjiirh hare been but// up to both sides of the building cat it in. half. Their 
remora! iroit/d be a great improvement . The earrings inside and out require cleaning, 
and all regel it ion should be rumored from tht roof ami i rail s. 

27. The great palace of the Rana, or Bara Mahal , is a plain building, but in 
excellent taste, and in e nirse of being renovated for the use of the present Ala ha rana. 

2S. A group of elaborately carved Jain temples known as the satis [27) 

Be ir a l -hi- M a u <t ir should he preserved. Some of 
1 ' the masonry structures require strengthening, and 

the venh mid creepers whvh Cover the enclosure and trails should be out rooted. 
Near to this are two other Jain temples with very handsome exterior carvings. 

, J nictation should be here thoroughly cleared, away 

See mmtograims. . , , , , J 

1 ■ 1 ana the sculptures cleaned. 

29. Next comes the so-called Mira Bale Temple with its curious interior 

i arrangement of columns. Its tower or sikra is all 

See photograph!.. 0 f stone and very handsome. The m axon rg waits 

It, the north of the building are much d imaged by trees uhiehit would be as well to 

destroy. There is a good deal of injurious vegetation elsewhere in the building, 

30. The Tower of Victory built by the Khumbo Rana, one of the most powerful 
Banas of Mey war, is the striking monument of Cirittorgarh. It was erected about 
the middle of the 15th century during a revival of Jain architecture. I he nine 
storeys composing this exceedingly interesting tower are covered inside and out 
with ‘sculptures of great beauty. The arrangement of the staircase as it passes 
through the various storeys is especially curious. The dome that now surmounts 
the ninth storey was a substitution in lv3'J for the old roof which was destroyed by 
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Eghtning. Being in the Mogul style, and not of the best type, its removal would, 
I think, be a great improvement, and it would be even better to substitute a flat 
unobtrusive covering in its place rather than attempt any imaginative restoration. 

A number of chhnjjas, cornices, pillars of projecting windows, parapets, Sjc., re- 
quire renewal, and the ubiquitous weed* should be destroyed. 

31. Near the tower and in a south-west direction is a large stone temple 
known as the Mokal-ji-ka-Mandir, dating from the loth century. It is choked up 
on all sides with vegetation, and its roof has been invaded and nearly destroyed by 
pipal roots which should he removed . Some loose stone walling abutting on the temple 
should betaken down and the whole structure set free. What is now unobscured 
of the sculptures of the exterior shows some very fine and interesting friezes of 
figure subjects depicting real scenes in history. The carvings require cleaning. The 
interior of the porch and temple should he thoroughly cleaned out, and some of the 
masonry in lintels, S,-c., requires strengthening. The floor of the sanctuary is below 
the ground level, like that at Ambernath in Bombay. North and east of this fine old 
building are two interesting doorways — that 'to the east, is on the street of the Siudhi 
Bazar, and the houses which encroach on it right and left might with great adrant ige 
be removed. My guide called both of these gateways “ Ahar-ki-Durwaza.” Close 

See photographs to this spot is the picturesque and historical foun- 

‘ ' tain and tank known as the gau-mukh, and above 

is the Ma/asati, where some of the early lianas were cremated. 

32. The foregoing are buildings that my guide Jive lias, the kiladar, showed 
me the first day of my visit. 

33. On the second day I began by examining the Bam Pol gateway, from 

whence Akhar is said to have carried off the wooden doors to the Agra Fort. I 
took an opportunity on my return rid Agra to look at these gates, and there can 
be no doubt that if they are the original ones from Cliittore, Akhar had them 
covered with the present plates of copper ornament which is thoroughly Muham- 
madan and in the same style as the ornamentation in the Agra palace build- 
ings. The Bam Pol gateway is a handsome masonry structure with bold 

„ , friezes along the plinth. Vegetation should he 

See photograph. ? & 1 a 

removed . 

34. The old -Tain Toicer (A.D. 890) of Sri Allot is in considerable disrepair and 

^ee photo >-ra ill will require very careful treatment. A tree is doing 

‘ ~ great damage in the uppermost storey, and there is 

much vegetation in the walls. One of the four projecting windows in the top store y 
has fatten away, and the niche with an erect Jain figure to the east will soon fall 
unless attended to. The carvings near the base want cleaning. The temple near the 
„ . . s Iain Tower has some hands' me carvings inside 

ee p 10 og-rap 1 . an d out which are very neglected and dirty and 

deserve cleaning. 

35. The ancient temple to Mahadeo, Xilkant by name, is said to have 

See photographs. J** 11 l* uiIt hv Ba PP a 8th <^tnry. It is 

kept in some repairs, and has a resident priest, 

36. Close to this is the Sntaj Pol or Gate of the Sun, a plain structure, and 
the eastern entrance to the fortress. A little further on the road, the temple of 
Samiddheshwar Mahadeo is passed ; its sikra or tower is partly fallen, the enclosure 
covered with fragments of sculpture, and the porch nr mandap has lost its dome. 
The sanctuary has that peculiar sunken chamber which I first observed in the 
temple of Ambernath in Bombay, and the plan of the temple is on the lines of an 
octagonal star. Vegetation and trees are doing damage ; sculptures require cleansing. 

37. Next comes an ancient looking building with two small domes, laid in the 
Hindu fashion of horizontal courses, called the “ Chattrang-mori-ka- Quinta.” 
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38. The Padmini-ka-Mahal and its island palace are being repaired by the 

Maharana Sujjan Singh. The principal gateway is 
See photographs. a handsome piece of architecture. The niches and 

masonry basement facing the tank hare unfortunately been whitewashed. 

39. The Maha Kali Temple has all the appearance of being ancient. Its 

_ , , sikra and dooms covering the porches have been 

See photographs. , . , , , • 

renewed in plaster. the exterior carvings are 

most interesting and curious. They require cleaning . The porch has a fine ceiling. 

40. The Patta Sing and Juimal Palaces are picturesque buildings with dark 
blue tiles showing in portions of ilie exterior. A short distance further on the 
Tower of Victory comes into view again, and the circuit of the fortress is complete. 

41. The remedies here recommended are not very elaborate or difficult of execu- 
tion. The structural repairs will require skill no doubt, but a very considerable im- 
provement will be evident by simply clearing vegetation and cleaning up the 
buildings and their surroundings. 


Note on works in progress, dated 19th September 1882. 


The Dilwarra Temples are under two panchnvats or committees, one at Sirohi, 
the other at Ahmadabad. The former can sanction annual repairs up to Rs. 2,000 
and original or new works up to Rs. 15,000. The recent repairs are, however, 
clumsy and certainly inexpensive. I have authority to survey the various buildings. 

2. At Ajmir a survey has been made of the Arhai-din-ka-Jhopra, of the 
Daolat Bagh, of the Khoja Syad's Tomb and surrounding buildings. There is now 
but one dome that is unrepaired in the Arhai-din-ka Jhopra. The enclosing quad- 
rangle requires repair in places, and the carved fargments in the mosque proper should 
be cleaned. 

3. An estimate for clearing one of the marble pavilions in the Daolat Bagh 
has been sanctioned, and the work has commenced under Mr. Brassington, Execu- 
tive Engineer, Mayo College. The adjoining marble pavilion, now used as a station 
library, will also be' cleared and repaired, and a grant of Rs. 2,000 has been contributed 
from Imperial funds. The hammam, occupied as the Commissioner's office, should 
be repaired as soon as possible. 

4. The survey of the Khoja Syad's Tomb will show what remedies are essen- 
tial to the preservation of the numerous buildings. 

5. A restored drawing of the Taragarh gateway has just been completed, 
and I understand from Lieutenant-Colonel Steel, R.E., Secretary to the Agent to 
the Governor General, Rajputana, Public Works Department, that the funds for its 
reconst me tion will be provided. 

6. In regard to Ambar, near Jaipur, I have recorded my view in a memoran- 
dum of 18th August 1SS2, seepage clxxiv, and I hope that His Highuessthe Maha- 
raja will take the matter into his serious consideratior 

7. I am not aware of anything having been dt .ie yet at Uhvar, not having 
been there since April 1881, but hope that the recommendation in regard to Fateh 
Jung's Tomb will at least be carried out. 

8. My report on Udaipur and Chittore recommends a number of simple 
remedies which might easily be undertaken without delay, but for all structural 
repairs I recommend that an officer be appointed to draw out the specification of 
work, and to supervise it whilst in progress ; but he should, in my opinion, have 
no responsibilities as to rates or the disbursement of money. Mr. Brassington, 
Executive Engineer of the Mayo College, Ajmir, could supervise the work ah 
Chittore, and the engagement of his sen-ices would be the most convenient and 
inexpensive arrangement that I can think of. Chittore is 12 miles journey man 
Ajmir, where Mr. Brassington already has an office and establishment. 


“V 
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Report on Monuments in the Punjab, together with a Note 
on works undertaken. 


Note on Umritsar, dated 1st January 1881. 

1. Tin' Dorhiir Sulnh or Gohlen Teuiple . — The temple or liar Mamin r as it was 
at first called was built by Guru Arjan, the successor of Earn Das ; it occupied 
the site of the present building in the centre of the sacred tank, hut was 
destroyed in 1 7 li 1 after the battle of Ghulu Ghara near Ludhiana, and was rebuilt 
in 1702. 

2. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, after seizing Umritsar in l'O J, spent considerable 
sums of money on it, and from this time the temple lias acquired the name of 
Darbar Sahib. The building is a remarkable specimen of modern Indian architec- 
ture. Its features and details are partly Hindu and partly Muhammadan in 
origin ; but, as Mr. James Fergusson observes, neither its outline nor its 
details can he commended. The general effect, produced by its marbles, walls of 
mosaic, and domes and upper storey overlaid with gold is, however, very rich 
aud splendid, and its situation in the midst of the beautiful lake, surrounded on all 
four sides by picturesque pavilions or “ hungas ” as they arc called, shows off the 
building to full advantage. 

3. Umritsar is the Holy City of the Sikhs, and thp Golden Temple and its sur- 
roundings are held in the highest reverence. A Committee of Sikhs presides over 
the welfare of the buildings, and repairs are now being sedulously executed, both 
inside and outside the temple. The painted and gilt interior decorations are being 
renewed, where faded or damaged, in a masterly way. This shows that native 
artists, left to themselves, areas thoroughly capable of emulating the splendid 
ornamentation brought into India by the Moslems as they were in the days of 
Akbar and Shahjehan. 

4. As regards the preservation of the temple and the outlying Sikh buildings, 
I would recommend a greater attention to cleanliness. In spite of the sanctity 
which compels every visitor— Native or European— to remove his shoes, there 
are corners in the enclosure where the stenches are sickening. I also noticed the 
greater part of the inlaid and carved woodwork in the Darshami Darwnza, in 
the carved doors in the temple, and in the Baba Atal to be suffering from dirt 
and neglect. A little soap and water and occasional oiling would go far to 
preserve this woodwork, which is very beautiful of its kind. 

5. The Baba Atal is a lofty tower built over the tomb of Baba Atal in 
A.D. 1028, and is one of the buildings held in reverence round the Golden Temple. 
Beyond its size and pleasing proportions, there is nothing very remarkable 
in the exterior ; but the interior decorations of gold and colored arabesques are 
effective and handsome. These latter are also being renewed by the Sikh 
Committee. 

6. In accordance with the wishes of Sir Robert Egerton, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab, expressed to me at Lahore in November last, I have caused 
drawings to be put in hand of the Golden Temple aud the neighbouring tower of 
Baba Atal. 

7. Besides general plans, sections and elevations, details are being made of 
doorways — inlaid work in marble and wood — of wooden carvings, and of the gilt 
and painted interior embellishments. 
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8. These when complete will furnish some interesting material for the study 
of modern Indian decorative art. 

9. Ram Bagh . — To the north of the city is the Ram Hugh, which was enclosed 
as a garden by Ranjit Singh about 1S2U, and in which he erected buildings for the 
accommodation of himself and his court whenever he stayed at Umritsar. These 
buildings were, until quite recently, used for the district courts and treasury, 
but another more convenient site has been found on which the lint cherry is newly 
built, and the Ram Bagh is well cared for as a garden and the buildings kept up 
as objects of interest only. 


Extract from a letter from Captain H. H. Cole, P..E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to 
the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 23rd 
August 1881. 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of my report of the 10th May 1S81 (see 
page XIX) containing certain recommendations for preserving national buildings 
of interest at Lahore and Delhi, and to solicit that I may be informed whether 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor wishes to undertake any of the works 
specified before the close of the current financial year. 

2. The plans to show the present condition of the buildings, and what may, 
with advantage, be done, are in course of being faired out in my office, and, it 
will be necessary to appoint an officer to frame the estimates. 


Extract from a letter from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monument*! in India, to 
the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 23rd 
August 1881. 

I have the honour to report that I have consulted with Major-General 
Cunningham, Director General of the Arclueological Survey, as to the best way of 
dealing with the Buddhist ruins in the Peshawar Division; and beg to submit 
the following recommendations, in which General Cunningham fully concurs. 

2. It is well known bow interesting and valuable are these remains, both from 
an archaeological and artistic point of view. On the one hand. General Cunning- 
ham is anxious to continue an examination of the Peshawar Valley, which has 
already yielded so much valuable historical and archaeological information and 
matter ; and on the other hand, I would urge the importance of preserving to 
posterity what remains of the art and architecture of the Gandhara Monasteries. 

3. Already many valuable and beautiful sculptures have been exhumed from 
the Takht-i-Bahi, Shahbaz Garhi, Sahri Bahlol, Jamal Garhi, and elsewhere, and 
those that are now exhibited at the Calcutta aud Lahore Museums are of the high- 
est interest and value. 

4. A good deal more may he discovered and be applied in the elucidation 
of Indian archaeology and art. Many of the places already examined may be 
expected to yield further discoveries ; and the village of Nograin or Ranigat is 
a very promising site. 

5. How far the remains that may be brought to light can be preserved in situ 
is I think, to be only determined by consulting with the local authorities, and 
by taking each case on its own merits. 

2A 
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6. In some places the fanaticism of the Muhammadans is a source of 
, danger to the figure sculptures, which they mutilate the instant they are dug out 
of tlie sandy mounds and earthed up ruined buildings. In such cases I think the 
y _ only way to preserve after excavation is to remove the sculptures to a place where 
-y they can be guarded. 

■r* ■ 7. In other cases it may be possible to arrange for custody. 

8. Very few of the remains appear above ground, and the first step is to 
secure the services of a company of Sappers and Miners under the command of 
an officer with a taste and appreciation for areha'ology. The next step is to 

' examine carefully the most promising localities and to excavate. 

9. I would recommend tlie examination of the Takht-i- Bahi, Shahbaz Garhi, 
Jamal Garbi, Shah Deri, and Takal Bala (near Peshawar), and that the sculptures 

* which may he laid bare and rescued from sand and earth, be collected at Naoshcra 

i and from thence distributed to the various Indian Museums and Schools of 

Art. 

10. At the same time I am strongly of the opinion that any buildings or 
ancient remains should, if possible, be preserved in situ. 

11. If these recommendations meet with the favourable consideration of His 

■1 Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, I hope that the services of a company of 

? Sappers and Miners may be secured for a short time this ensuing cold season to 

y' carry out excavations and examination of remains in accordance with what General 

* Cunningham and I, in consultation with the local authorities, may recommend. 


i 

■A 

A 
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Extract from a letter from Captaix H. H. Cole, li.E.. Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the 
Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 28th 
September 1881. 

In reply to your letter No. 139 of the 19th instant, I have the honour to 
recommend that repairs to the following buildings be commenced : — 

Jahangir’s Tomb at Lahore. 

Shahlimar Gardens at Lahore. 

The Kutub buildings and grounds, Delhi. 

The ground Humayon’s Tomb, Delhi. 

2. Tlie plans for these will he submitted in a few days. In tlie meanwhile 
I beg to strongly recommend that an application be made In the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces for permission to ask Mr. Heath to 
visit the buildings mentioned and to draw up the estimates. 


Extract from a letter from Captaix H. H. Cole, B.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India to the 
Inspector General of Military Works, dated Simla, 3rd October 1881. 

Keferring to the letter No. 29TB., dated the Sth instant, addressed to you by 
the Government of India, Public Works Department (a copy of which was for- 
warded to me for information), I have the honour to solicit your consideration of 
• Copy enclosed. the various recommendations, referring to buildings 

, , ,, „ m the Lahore and Delhi Ports, contained in mv 

report * dated 10th May 1S80 (see page xix ). ^ 

2. I respectfully beg to recommend that the works he put in hand as soon as 
possible. The plans and drawings alluded to in the report will in a few days be 
ready to be submitted to you. In the meanwhile I would suggest your applying to 
the Government of India for a grant of Rs 10,000 for the Delhi Fort buildings 
of Rs. 5,000 for the Lahore Fort buildings. ° 1 
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3. Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division, North- 
Western Provinces, will probably he employed at Lahore and Delhi by the Punjab . 
Government in the repair of buildings ; and I strongly recommend that advantage 
he taken of his experience to execute the works in the Forts at those places. 

4. I have suggested to the Punjab Government the propriety of procuring , 
Mr. Heath’s services, and recommended his deputation to bimla for the purpose 
of framing estimates from the plans in my office. 

Extract from a letter from Captain II. It. Oot.e, 11. E . Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to tlie 
Impel tor General of Military Work -, ibit.il 1st February 1SS2. 

Referring to my letter No. H8 of did October ls81, 1 have the honour to sug- 
gest the following preliminary measures : — 

2. Lahore Fort — Diwan-i-am . — The provision of other barrack accommodation 
may take some time to arrange, hut I strongly recoin mend that the painted apart- 
ments in rear of the throne he evacuated and all colour or whitewashing prohibited. 

Khwab-gah. — To he cleared of its church fittings. 

Jahangir’s buildings . — Used as a Roman Catholic chapel and staff quarters ; to 
be evacuated, and the sculptured columns freed of the whitewash and enclosing , 
walls. 

Delhi Fort — Diiran-i-am . — I recommend the removal of the canteen. A 
drawing showing the originl mosaic behind the throne is in hand, and will be 
submitted. 

3. Diu'an-i-lhas . — The roof to be strengthened from the top by the insertion of 
iron joists. The present painted wood ceiling to be rendered secure, and renewed 
where the wooden panels and mouldings have been removed. An estimate for > 
repainting the coloured ceiling at the rate of Rs. 1-S per square foot by Ismail Khan, 
miniature painter, Chandni Chauk, Delhi, seems to me worthy of consideration ; 
but it would, I think, he prudent to have a sample painted at one corner for approval, 
which would also serve as a muster for the rest of the work. Only the centre 
ceiling requires repainting. 

Sawan and B h ado n.— These pavilions are used for serving out rations and for a 
gymnasium, and should, I submit, be cleared and cleaned. 

4 The following plans and drawings are forwarded by post ; but I hope that 
they will be returned as soon as done with, as they are required for purposes of 
illustration : — 

(1) Plan of Delhi Fort (buildings of interest coloured red). 

(2) Pavilion called Sawan in the Delhi Fort (Bhadon is a similar pavilion). 

(3) Painted ceiling in the Diwan-i-khas — Delhi Fort. 

(4) Plan of Lahore Fort (buildings of interest coloured). 

(5) Diwan-i-am in the Lahore Fort, as it is. 

(P>) Diwan-i-am in the Lahore Fort, as it was. 

(7) Khwab-gah in the Lahore Fort. 

5. Some notes on the condition of buildings of historical and artistic interest 
at Lahore and Delhi are enclosed. 

Lahore Fort. 

Diwan-i-am .— The original railing which was in front of the building has all 
been removed, with the exception of a few uprights. The steps, too, have all dis- 
appeared. 


elsxsriii appendix t. — Punjab. 

• . Of tlie building itself, the open pavilion has been enclosed with walls on the 
west and east and by a verandah on the south, and whitewashed. 

There is a cornice running round the building, which lias evidently taken the 
place of the original chiyjja. The present parapet wall, too, is evidently new. 

Rooms at back. — Lower floor only passages. Upper floor rooms used for 
meals. All the walls whitewashed. 

_ . , , , ,, The ceiling has not been interfered with, but 

tue centre flower has been removed in nearly 

every ease. 

The plaster ceiling has been taken down in the rooms marked A A, and the 
vaulted masonry exposed, showing large cracks. Flooring in good order. 

A brick parapet wall has been put up between the columns on the north 
open pavilions. side in place of the original railing. Flooring in 

rair order. 

The ceiling over the inner room (B) is being disintegrated through damp get- 
ting to it, as also some of the coving, measuring 21 feet ; and another portion 5 
feet long. There are two cracks across the room at the back, and a single crack from 
end to end in the open pavilion. 

The marble dado in fair order, except portions missing measuring 3' x 3' 9 ,/ 
Rgon, C- an d 1 (,/ 9' x 9". The ceiling is destroyed with the 

exception of a few pieces. The centre ornament 
completely gone, but no cracks perceptible. 

The marble dado nearly all gone ; only a few slabs remain. The ceiling 
Rooms 0 and E. cracked in several places, and looks unsafe. The 

marble columns are very dirty in the throne and 
galleries. Trie perforated stone railing between the columns has been removed 
where marked with the letter a in plan. 

The small kiosk on the roof has been blocked up on all sides and door let in 
on one side. 

The whole has been whitewashed. 

Khwab-gah. — Outside pavement worn and damaged. 

Tllr ; exterior of the building is in good preservation and intact, but a thickness 
of 6 inches has been added to the parapet wall. 

Inside the open archways have been filled in with wooden door frames Floor- 
ing in tolerably good condition, but a good deal worn, particularly the grey stone. 

. Recesses -No. 1 plain slabs ; No. 2, inlaid with mathematical figures, damaged 
in places ; No. 3, in fair order, but a few stones removed from the paving The 
baptismal font is placed here. No. 4, same as No. 2. No. 5, only plaster flooring 

The perforated screen work in these recesses is in good order. 

The old roof has been removed. 

Small pavilion outside the Slash Mahal.— The outside is in good order. 

The red sandstone paving of the outer platform is scaling off. 

„ flooring inside is of plaster, except at the north end, measuring 14' 3' X 

4 3. In the centre of this was a cistern 5' x 4' 3' (now filled up), and the side 
portion ot marble with a border of miaul work. 

The wall un the west side has a marble dado 3' 9' high, gilded and painted. 

Above this dado the wall was painted, but now in a damaged condition. 
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The ceiling 1 has sunk in the middle about 0". A portion at the north end is of 
sheet copper 13' x 3', the centre portion of which is plain; but the border is a raised 
flowered pattern. 

S Irish Mahal . — The flooring of the open courtyard facing the Shish Mahal is 
worn and broken, as also that of the fountain. 

There is a low parapet wall of brick masonry round the fountain, which seems 
to have been lately put up. 

Armoury . — Flooring of open verandah at south-east corner broken up. 

The long room in use as a store for keeping old Sikh weapons. The doorways 
have glazed frames. 


Naulakha Burj . — The 

Exterior. 


The lower panels are in 
South end. 


plinth is in good order, except where marked. 
The steps are bad, and seem to have been 
put up recently. 

good order, plain marble. The panels marked A 
and B are in a ruined condition, only a few 
stones of the inlaid work remain. The 

stone-work has been removed altogether from the two panels C and D on the 
opposite side of the doorway. The border between these panels is in fair order, 
but many stones removed from it. Above the soffit line of the door is all plain 
plaster work. 

(Front). — Only a few stones remain of the inlaid work in the panel marked 
East side E. Panel F taken out bodily and plaster substi- 

tuted. In the panels G and II only a few stones 
remain. The panels above and below these are of plain white marble, and 
are in fair order. 

The stone beam spanning the entrance has cracked in two. There are other 
■cracks, as shown on the drawing; the border between the panels is in good order. 

In the panels corresponding to A, B, C and D only a few stones remain of 

the inlaid work. The panels above and below are 
1 plain. The Girder is in order. The chujja and 

brackets on the south end are of wood; as also a portion at the north-west corner. 

The south-east corner seems to have been recent- 
ly rebuilt. Flooring of lime mortar ; is in fair 

order. 

All the flowers in the inlaid work of the dado have Gen removed. About 
half of the mosaic border has been removed, and putty and paint substituted ; 
the remainder is in fair order. The painted work in the panels above this is in 
fair order. The portion above the doorways is in good preservation. 

The ceiling is cracked in several places. 

Of the inlaid work on the marble columns, very few stones are left on tho 
bases ; but the work on the capitals is in fair preservation. 

Two open pavilions on either side of the Kaulakha Burj . — Flooring broken 

up. Beam across opening at north end cracked 
Pavilion on the south side. in thm , p i aces . a plpa l tree has taken root at the 

back of the wall, as shewn on the elevation. 

Pavilion on the north side of the The whole in fail' order. 

Kaulakha Burj. 

The inlaid work on the bases of the marble columns has been damaged 


Insitie. 
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and most of the stones 

Slush Mahal. 


removed, otherwise the rooms in the lower floor are in 
good order. But the rooms on the upper floor 
are in disrepair and dirty. 


Moti Maxjid . — Flooring in fair order, but a pi pal tree has taken root 
n at a (marked on ground floor plan), and up- 

pen conr yarr heaved the slabs round it. The flooring has also 

bulged out in two places marked -f- +), evidently caused by the roots of the same 
tree. The black marble inlaid work on the outside walls is damaged in 
several places. 

On the south dome is a piped tree (b) on plan shown in elevation, which is 
causing the slabs to be lifted up from their beds. The same is being done by the 
roots of a tree (e) which has taken root in the middle dome. There are a few 
more small trees on the roof, and one of good size at ( il ). 


The inside is in fair order and kept in repair. The open archways ontside 
have been built up and doors and windows let in. The entrance lobby is in a 
neglected state ; the plaster lias fallen off and the flooring is in a bad state. 

A pipal tree is growing up against the entrance steps. 

Shahlimar Gardens near Lahore. 


Tho alcove at south-west corner. — Inside plastering all gone, as also from top 
West wall. cupola. This wall is in a ruined condition. 

The portion immediately adjoining the pavilion 
leans over, to a distance of 373' on the south and 200' on the north 
side. The briek-on-edge terrace is in a very bad condition, especially 170' of it to 
the south. The small wicket (76 feet from south-west corner) has been blocked 
up, the arch having fallen in ; a similar wicket has been blocked up on the other 
side of the pavilion used by natives. The terrace on the north side of this pavilion 
is in fair order. 

The alcove beyond this pavilion is in a very bad condition. The ehujja work 
has fallen away; the plaster on the ceiling is falling off. 

Tho wall beyond this alcove is bent in the shape of an S for a distance of 
238 feet. 


The terrace along this portion has sunk and is in a very had condition. The 
remainder of the wall on this 6ide is vertical, though shaky ; the plastering has 
peeled off. 

The terrace beyond this up to the gateway D is in fair condition, but 
sank in places. 


There 
gateway. 

The tilework in the spandrils of the large archway on the inside has been 

removed. Four panels are in fair condition 
Of the remaining fifteen, the tilework has 
been totally removed from eleven and the other four are in a very bad 
state. In the soffit, ten patterns are gone, the remainder are in fair order. 


is a good deal of vegetation springing up on the wall near the 


Gateway D with tilework. 


The south pinnacle on this gate leans to one side. 


VJT 
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The terrace beyond has sunk very low in eonsequenoe of water having 
lodged. 

The alcove at the north-west corner is in a rained state, the chujja work has 
been removed; the old ceiling on the lower rooms was removed and been replaced 
with one of reeds; the roof rests on rough ‘ bullies ’ (saplings). 

In fair condition, but the plaster gone 4 feet from the ground; the upper portion 

is falling. The pavement has sunk and been 
North wall. destroyed all along this wall. 

The pavilion on this side has been repaired lately in a rough way. The roof 
rests on beams and burgahs. The old staircases on either side, leading to the ter- 
race on the roof, are in a ruinous condition. 

There are traces of a staircase in the floor of this pavilion which led to the 
garden on the north side of the present ODe. This staircase and passage have been 
blocked up. 

The alcove at the north-east corner is in fair condition. 

Portion between north-east corner and gateway E in a bad condition ; plaster 

falling. The gateway E is in a ruined state. 

East wall. qj; tilework in the front elevation only 7 £ 

panels remain. 

The spandrils are destroyed; tilework gone. On the inside the tilework is 
destroyed to a height of 3 feet on the north, and <> feet on the south. Also at the 
erowiwiortions are gone. A portion of the wall between this gate and the ham- 
mam lias been repaired. The remaining portion (~16 feet) is in a bad condition. 
The high wall leans over for a distance of 110 feet from its end. ihe portion ad- 
joining the hammam is vertical, but the plastering has gone. 

The dome over the alcove at this point shows a large crack. The chujja work 
is destroyed. 

The columns of the balcony have all split above the springing line, and the 
whole weight of the balcony now rests on a wall recently built up. The original 
cantilevers evidently gave way. 

The gateway near this alcove is in a dangerous condition. It does not seem 
to be in use now as a thoroughfare. 

The wall beyoud to tlie south-east comer is in a bad condition. The paving too 
is bad. 

South wall. Has lost much of its plaster. 

The entrance steps broken in parts. Entrance eorridor is in fair order ; plaster 

bad. The two outer doors are rough and seem to 
The Hammam. } iave J )een pu t up recently ; flooring of all the 

rooms is broken up in places; plastering in fair order, but the whole dirty 

Wall running east and west, between the two alcoves Q and It, in disrepair. 
The cornice broken in several places. 

The paving along this wall is worn out. The stone facing is all scaling off. 

A portion of the railing (15 feet) on the west side of the 
with the upper wall, have been uplieuved on account of the & - g 

root. 
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The brick terrace on the west side of the centre pavilion has sunk on account 
of water lodging. 

The I erraee along the channel has sunk in several places. A portion of tho 
flower beds round the large tree («) has been upheaved. 

The original railing on the upper terrace seems to have been removed. 

Pavilion I I’ 1 good order, but the marble dado has been 

removed in many places. 

The brick-on-edge terrace along the channel has sunk in several places. 

South entrance. In fair order. The marble dado lias been removed in several 
places. All the pavilions round the large tank, as also the one at the south entrance, 
have been repaired and whitewashed. 


Shahdara near Lahore. 


Jahangir's Tomb . — The paving on the platform on which the tomb rests is in 
Platform a ver y ^ad condition. The red sandstone facing 

of the plinth has been removed, A portion of the 
paving measuring 1' x 33' x lU' on the south has been removed. 


There is a good deal of vegetation springing up on the walls and minarets of 
the tomb itself. A small pipal has taken root on the soffit of an arch on the 
south-eastern corner. 


Outer arcade of the touib. 


Flooring in tolerable order. Broken in places 
colored sepia on ground plan, measuring — 


1 ' 

1 ' 

V 

r 


X 

X 

X 

X 


20' x 

13' 6" x 
0' x 

6’ x 


10 ,'} 

V 


in south verandah, 
in east verandah. 


The nosing of the plinth is chipped and broken. 


Inner rooms of the tomb opening on Flooring of all in a bad condition, 
to the verandah. 


Plaster in fair condition, whitewashed. There is a large crack in the vaulted 
ceiling (shown in plan). 

The stone bressumers across the door-ways have all cracked in two. 

Only two of the old doors remain. But a number of new ones have been 
recently put in. 

I. — Leading from the west side. Flooring in goixl order. Tilework in fair 
Corridors leading to the ceutral apart- order, but dirty. A portion removed and replaced 
ment. with plaster, measuring — 

1' x 5' x 2' 

Upper portion of walls colored washed a dirty brown. 

The ceilings are cracked from end to mid. Arches in the same state. 
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The entrance door in a dilapidated state. 



II. — Leading in from south side. 



Flooring. 


Removed as 

shown in plan 

and measuring- 

i' 

X 

15' 

X 

11' 

i' 

X 

25' 

X 

3' 

i' 

X 

17' 

X 

4' 

Tilework in fair order ; 

damaged in places 

measuring — 


ir 

X 

3' G" 

X 

9" 

2' 

X 

1' 

X 

1' 

1' 

X 

2' 6" 

X 

3' 

1' 

X 

4' 

X 

1' 

Fresco-work. 


Patched in several places, measuring — 

1' 

X 

4' 

X 

4' 

1' 

X 

11' 

X 

3' 

1' 

X 

8' 

X 

9' 

1' 

X 

10' 

X 

11' 

1' 

X 

10' 

X 

3' 


A patch of ceiling is damaged measuring-^— 

V x 11' x 11' 

III. — Leading in from eastside. Flooring in good order, except portions mea- 
suring — 


1' 

X 

9' 

X 

4' 

1' 

X 

5' G" 

X 

2' 6' 

1' 

X 

2' 6" 

X 

re 


Tilework in fair order, but damaged in places, measuring — 


r 

X 

1' 

X 

V 

i' 

X 

2' 

X 

1' 

i' 

X 

1' G* 

X 

9" 

Fresco. 


Damaged in places. 

i.e., 

coving, measuring- 

i' 

X 

30' 

X 

2' 

Ceiling, measuring — 

% 

1' 

X 

20' 

X 

10' 

1' 

X 

11' 

X 

11' 

V 

X 

10' 

X 

3' 


23 
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IY, — Leading from north side. 


Flooring damaged, measuring — 


2' 

X 

5' x 

2' 

1' 

X 

6' x 

3' (]' 

1' 

X 

3' x 

0 ' 

1' 

X 

5' l‘>" x 

2' 

Tilework in fair order, 

except a 

peace measuring — 


1' 

X 

3' x 

2' 


Fresco in very damaged condition. 
Ceiling cracked from end to end. 


The centre room (in which stands the sarcophagus) is in good preservation, but 
the canopy of cloth under the skylight is very dirty and old. 

Parapet wall of terrace covering the whole building has been recently built in 
place of the railing which was removed. The same remark applies to thp parapet 
walls round the four minarets. Three steps broken in one minaret (south-eastern) ; 
flooring of terrace patched in several places. 

The ceiling of the domes over the minarets is all gone. 

The base of the wall for a height of about 4 feet is in a ruined condition 
Garden wall. The Poster has fallen off, and saltpetre is causing 

the bricks to crumble away. There are tile 
remains of boulderpaved walks all round. 


This wall is completely undermined for a distance of 400 feet from the north- 
west wall western corner. The alcove is also undermined 

through the bricks crumbling away. The plaster- 
ing of the ceiling is falling off ; the steps are bn, ben. 

Undermined to a height of 4' from base, to the centre building 70:3' from the 
v „ „ corner. This building bad been converted into a 

dwelling-house f ( >r railway employes, llie inte- 
rior is in fair order, but the outside walls are in a bad condition. 


The alcove at the north-east corner is cr um bling away. The dome is in 
disrepair. 

Both sides of the wall crumbling at base, 4' from ground, to a distance of 
East wall. 310' from north-east corner. The remainder 

of the wall, together with the baradari on this 
side, have been destroyed by the encroach mei it of the river Ravi. 


South wail. 


About 550' destroyed from south-eastern 
corner. 


The building in the centre of this wall is in g, K ,d condition. It was converted 
into a dwelling ; the outside of the wall is crumbling away. 
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Four of the cisterns (B), (It), (G) ami (E) are in fair order, the others in 


rums. 


Old Serai, Shahdara. 


A few rooms above are habitable; the lower portion 
crumbling away. The out-offices in the whole 
enclosure are in a ruined state, and falling in 


Completely ruined. 

South entrance. 

several places. 

Front face stones are loose and falling. The plaster lining of the large 

,, , , -■ arelnvav completely fallen in. Inside had been 

Building (formerly a inasjiil) on west •. , 1 . 


side. 


repaired and made habitable. 


North entrance. 


In a dilapidated state; a few rooms made 
habitable in the upper floor. 


Front in fair order, but many panels are falling and cithers have fallen. 

lfooms in the lower and upper lloors have been 
repaired and used for offices. 


East entrance. 


Tomb of Asaf Khan at Shahdara. 


The side buildings in this enclosure have been repaired and made habitable. 
The enclosure walls are in much the same state as those round the garden in 
Jahangir’s Tomb. 

The tomb itself is in a very dilapidated state. The outer shell of slabs has 
been completely removed, as also the slabs from the flooring; only a few left in 
the plinth. The tombstone is in a ruined and neglected condition. 

Some of the tilework still exists in the arched doorways. 


Chauburji, Lahore. 


fallen and 


Broken up and destroyed. The north-weft minaret and corner 

destroyed. The plaster from inside has tatlen 
away. The plaster in the side recesses of the east 
elevation (facing road) all gone, same for spandrels in the mam archways. The 
portions marked with the letter A show where the tilework has fallen off I he 

' ' fair order, but the brickwork is exposed wbetc marked B. 


liorth-east minaret is in 


Xorth citation, 
tiles liavimr sealed off. 


The tilework on this maIo lias 1 »eon damaged by 
•e to the weather, the eoluied surface of the 


exposure 


West devaO’".!. 


Outer surface in fair order, but, the inside 


shows craeks aud he'k-*- unsafe. 


< ’’ \ 
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Good condition for 100' from south-west corner. At this point there is a 
w , ,, large crack, showing where the wall has sunk : 

n cbt yr g.[ | - # ( ^ ^ * 

beyond this the lower portion is crumbling. 


':-A 


p_V.li'. — The garden is only kept up round the tomb. The other beds are let 

out for cultivation.] 


-|J 


i JSt 




'■4 


■) 


■ 
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V 
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growing 


Tilework destroyed as marked in drawing. The wall on this side shows 

a large crack, and the minaret at the south-west 
corner seems to be sinking. There was a bush 
out of the wall near the south-east minaret. 


South elevation. 


Mosque of Wazdr Khan, Lahore. 


The flooring in the open courtyard is in tolerably good condition, except 
where marked A A in plan. The perforated brickwork round the cistern is worn. 
The flooring inside the mosque is in fair order. The plaster inside has fallen away 
to a height of about two feet, with portions remaining in a few places. The 
cornice below the springing line is nearly all gone. The arches over the entrances 
have all cracked at the crown. The domes seem to be sound, except at the south- 
east corner. At this point there is a large crack, evidently caused through the 
foundations sinking at the corner. The tilework on the walls outside is in fair 
order, except parts defaced as shown in drawings. That on the domes of the mina- 
rets is nearly all destroyed. The pinnacles which were on those domes have 
fallen down or been removed. The railing of perforated brickwork on the mina- 
rets is in an unsafe condition. 

The small tomb in the open courtyard is in a neglected state. The tilework 
on the courtyard walls is in fair order, except about HO feet of the work on the 
parapet wall on the north side, which has been defaced, also the tiles from an 
archway and spandrels on the south wall, remo\ cd bodily. The plaster with imita- 
tion painting is in disrepair. 

Entrance gateway on the east side. The plaster from the plinth has fallen 
off to a height of about 3 feet. The portion above this in fair order, hut dirty. 
The corridors on either side are in a ruined condition. 

Gate of Gala hi Butjli . — South face towards road ; plaster of plinth gone. 
The tilework in good order, pxcept where shown as destroyed in the drawings. 
The plaster of the entrance archway has been recently renewed. The plaster of 
the centre room has fallen away. The fresc-o work in this gate has been destroyed 
in places by the plaster falling off, and has been blackened by smoke in others. The 
arches have all cracked at the crown. The back of the gateway has been blocked 
ap with a brick wall. 

The fresco paintings have been destroyed to a height of about 4 feet ; 
above this the work is in fair order, but dirty. The four pinnacles which stood 
at the corners over the parapet wall have fallen. 

West face. — Most of the plaster fallen away, and nearly all the tilework, with 
the exception of two patches measuring 9' x 1' and 4' x 1'. 

East face. — Same as west face. 

Back, or inner face. — The plaster and tilework all gone. 

Mosque of Begampur. 


h The front of this building is in fair condition, hut damaged in parts as 
>, • shown on the elevation. The interior is in a very neglected state. The flooring no 
’ longer exists. 

The dado was originally of tilework ; the walls above this were painted. 
<. Very little now remains of the tilework ; the walls have been whitewashed. All 
arches show cracks at the crown. The plaster of the ceiling has fallen off. 

■ Delhi Fort. 

Flooring in good order. The original flooring stones seem to have been 
TVw*n-i-K!ut». replaced by inferior ones. 


ft. 
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The following tabular statement shows the 
Mosaic work. present condition : — 

[AT B -The letters and fibres refer to corresponding marks in detail drawings showing where the number of stones haw 
been reproduced, with a composition of cement.J __=== 


No. 1 OB 
NOBTH BOW or 
TILLABS. | 


Letters anti 
figures — vide 
plate. 


2 i 10 


0 i 18 


3 11 

1 ! 13 


2 > 16 

1 ! 17 


Border') Flowers 
round 

panel.) Leaves 
to g "g Flotv- 

'3 c| .5 I ers ’ 


_ tj 3 I ; 

% ? C ^ Leaves; 

I £ 2 2 

Ph — 'w rt J 


1 ! X 1 17 

2 0 16 


0 i 65 


0 18 


0 | IS 


17 25 


16 500 

10 603 


0 54 


0 10 
0 8 


0 11 


5 358 


0 66 

0 13 


3 10 i 

i i 

0 11 


0 17 

0 78 

0 is 

0 ' 17 


0 17 
0 17 


17 I 403 49 1 390 j 22 461 


20 I 466 


10 j 407 j 21 | 561 11 | 342 

1 ... 24 1 136 


2 20 


Of the narrow panels two are intact. 


The remainder have all the stones removed. 
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Gold leaf work. 


In tolerable preservation. 


Centre ball. The ceiling on the south side has sunk below the cornice to a 
.j. depth of about 4 inches. The original painted 

L work is covered. W hat now remains was done 

recently and is incorrect. The ceiling of the outer colonnade is in better condition. 
The painted work in this is what was originally done, 
several places through the leaking of the roof. n 1 
archway on the south side shows a number of cracks. 

Uamniam. — Rooms lettered in plan . — All the stones from the flowers wanting, 

as also from the buds; the leaves and stalks intact. 


It has been damaged in 
The spandrel of the centre 


Mosaic work iu dado. 


washed in all the rooms. 


Walls (above the dado) and 


ceilings 


white- 


Flooring in pretty fair order, except where 
some of the flags have been removed. 

Same as above. Corridor between B and C 
in good condition. 

Flooring in good preservation. Inlaid work in floor ; a few flowers remain 

intact, others all gone ; but the stalks and leaves 
intact. 

Same remarks as C. The slabs round the 
fountain are loose in their beds. 

The 


Room A. 


Room B. 


Room C. 


Room D. 


Corridor between D and G. 
red sandstone 'flags in the ceilin: 

Room E. 

Room F. 


Flooring in fair order; walls whitewashed, 
j are scaling ofE. 

Flooring repaired; walls and ceilings white- 
washed. 

Flooring in fair order, as also cistern. 


Same as F. The cistern in this room is in a ruined condition. All the stones 
Kooul G- from inlaid work have been removed, only two 

or three remain. 

E 0 o m h. Flooring in fair order. Cistern in much the 

same condition as the one in the room G. 

[-F. B . — The three cisterns in the above rooms (F, G and H) are said to have 
been brought from the gardens of the Fort. These were in use as purely sitting- 
rooms.] 

Moti Maxjid . — The flooring in the open courtyard is in fair order; but the 
slabs from the fountain bed have been removed. 

Flooring inside the mosque in good order. Some stones from the inlaid work 
removed. A new panel (the top one) of the entrance door has been recently put in. 
The outer walls round this mosque are said to have been built after the mutiny. 

Sam man Pur/. — Flnoe'naj . — North verandah. Portions on either side of the 
channel in a very bad condition. Fast corner room is sunk in several places. The 
flooring flags are all worn and scaling away. 

Walls and ceil i ,///.» . — North verandah plaster in disrepair. One of the stone 
flags in the ceiling (the centre one) is cracked and unsafe. 

Boom at north-east corner. Ceiling shows a crack along the middle. 


-J* 

J 
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Room under dome. Mosaic work. The stones from all the flowers removed, 
only leaves and stalks remain intact. Small hay-window on east side. Painting 
in the ceiling obliterated. The railing between the columns gone. 

The other rooms in this building in fair order, except the mosaic work of 
which the flowers have been removed ; the stalks, buds, and leaves are nearly, all 
intact. 

Deiran-i-nm. — Flooring flags worn and sealing away. There are marks of a 
stone railing which existed between the outer columns. The steps on the west 
side are worn and chipped. The flags on the face of the east wall are scaling off, 
as also the stone pilasters along this wall. A portion of the coving has been broken. 

The detailed drawing of the Peacock Throne mosaic work shows where stones 
are missing. 

Nakkar Khana. — This building is in good condition, as it is constantly repaired, 
except the two recesses on the east face, which are both in a dangerous condition. 
The joints between the slabs lining the arched roof have opened and the whole 
threatens to fall in. The elevation shows where slabs are split and broken. 

“ Sairan ” anil “ Bhatlon. ” — Flooring in fair order. The wall and ceiling 
whitewashed. All the stones in the mosaic work on this wall have been taken out. 

A store had been formed on the south side as shown in plan by building 
up mud walls between the columns. This room was in use as a godown for the 
Commissariat contractor. A portion of the cornice has been damaged on the 
east side ; also one of the columns (marked on elevation) shows where a round 
shot struck it. 

The pavilion on the opposite side similar to the above, called “ Bhadon/' is 
in use as a gymnasium. The flagged flooring has been taken up and plaster 
flooring substituted. The wall at the hack has been whitewashed, as also the 
ceiling. The stones from the mosaic work have all been removed. 

Zinat-ul-Masjid, Delhi. l 

The flooring of the open courtyard is all worn and overgrown with grass and ( 
jungle. The flooring inside the mosque is in good order. The plaster has fallen in 
places. The recesses in the west wall have been opened out, and open brickworks > 
put in for ventilation. A lean-to has been put up on the outside to protect this 
wall. The domes are overgrown with nim and pi pal trees. 

The buildings adjoining the mosque and intended for travellers are in a 
ruined state. 

Ealan Masjid, Delhi. 

Flooring broken up and worn, except in centre court. The plaster has fallen 
from the walls and ceiling. A portion of walling has fallen on the north-east side 
measuring 10' x 10' x 2'. All the roofs are in a very unsafe condition, and leak, 
very much during the rains, through the outside plaster having been destroyed. 
The dome and vaulted roofs show large cracks. The whole roof is overgrown with 
vegetation. 

Fatehpuri Masjid, Delhi. 

Flooring is all worn and broken up, but undergoing repairs. Intermediate 
supports have been put up (as shown in plan) to support the roof which threatened 
to come down. The ehujja work has been shortened and only a coving remains. 
The present kiosks over the minarets were put up recently in place of the original 
ones. There are a number of pipal trees over the dome, which is now plastered 
and wliitewashed. It is said to have Leen originally covered with blue tilework. 


> Su“S^*V, -turn «' >;cu>' 
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Purana Kila (Old Fort), near Delhi. 

Outer courtyard overgrown with grass and jungle. Floors all broken up. 

West wall. — Niches lettered on plan. 

A. — In fair order, but very dirty. The ceiling shows a crack in the north- 
west corner. 

B. — Damaged in places ; otherwise in fair order, but requires cleaning up. 

C. — Centre. The fringe of carved flowers along the arch broken away in 
parts as shown in drawing ; otherwise in fair order. 

D. — A good deal of the inlaid work damaged, particularly two patches mea- 
suring 1' x 6' x 3' apd 1' x 5' x 3'. 

E. — In good order, and seems to be in use for worship. There is a crack 
here similar to the one in A. 

End walls, north and south. — The middle arch in these walls show cracks ; 
otherwise they are all Tight. 

The cross arch between C and D shows a gaping crack as marked in cross- 
section. 

Front wall. — Archways on the south of the centre opening cracked at crown ; 
the others seem to be sound. The parapet wall over this wall repaired about 9 
years ago. The bases of the pillars at the south end seem to be crushing. The 
inlaid work in front is a good deal damaged. All the ceilings show large cracks 
and look unsafe. 

Roof. — The gallery along the back portion shows a crack in the vaulted 
roof from end to end. The roof is all overgrown with grass and jungle. 

Humayun’s Tomb (near Delhi). 

Fair order, but the recesses very dirty. The minarets which existed on the 
t t east side have fallen. A portion of the wall 

adjoining (on the north side) has fallen down, 
as marked (u) in plan. Remainder of the wall up to the north-west corner in toler- 
able preservation inside, but the back of the wall crumbling away. The bastion 
at this corner iq ruins. 


In pretty fair order. The building A in the centre of this wall is dirty 
North wall aml ln disrepair. The building B at the north-east 

corner is in ruins. 


East wall. 


The whole of this wall as well as the building C 
is in a ruined state. 


$•* gottth walL Fallen, as shown in plan, to within 160 feet of 

I the south gateway ; remainder in tolerable order. 

A portion was removed, as shown dotted in plan. The south gateway has been 
j impaired and converted into a rest-house for the police officers. 

* There are the remains of a small mosque as shown at (d). The bastion at the 

south-west corner is in a ruined state. The wall between this comer and the gate- 
way has fallen as shown at (4) and (e). 
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OF the original walls and cisterns very little now remains. The garden, too, 
is overgrown with vegetation. Only the portion between the west gateway 
and the tomb is kept op ; the other portion is all farmed out for eultiva* 
tion. There is an old tomb in the south-oast * corner as shown in the plan. This 
tomb as well as the one outside the enclosure have some line specimens of incised 
work in the ceiling, but both are in a very neglected state and falling to ruins. 
The tomb of Humayun itself is in fair preservation, but a number of small pipul 
trees have taken root on the top terrace and dome. The minarets from most of the 
corner pavilions have fallen. A portion of the clmjja work, about 6 feet, has fallen 
from one of these pavilions (north sido). The perforated screen work in the 
windows is damaged in a few places. 

The railing on the terrace has fallen or been removed in several places, 
measuring — 

South side 1 x 30 feet. 

East side 1 x 350 „ • *■ 

North side 1 x tO „ 

The walls in the basement show extensive cracks from end to end on all four " 
sides, evidently caused by the outer walls sinking. 


Kutub (near Delhi). 


The Jamali Kamo I i Tomb.- 

Outside, 


-The paving outside is dim and broken up in parts. 
The whole of the enclosure is overgrown with 
jungle. The plaster from the outside walls has 
nearly all fallen, and very little of the tilework remains; portion of tilework 
exists over the south entrance, but is covered with mud. The clmjja work looks 
unsafe and liable to come down ; a length of la' of it has fallen. A small aim 
tree has taken root over the north parapet wall. 

The tilework in the dado is destroyed in parts, measuring about 52' X 3'. 

I ns i,j e- The plaster above the dado nearly all gone. 


Border round recesses 37’ destroyed ; that along the top of wall IS' destroyed. 
The incised work in the ceiling is in good preservation, but dirty. The patterns 
have been covered by visitors with red ochre for the purpose of obtaining im- 
pressions on paper. 


Tomb of Fazah'lhi Khan. Flooring all l role n vp ami (h:\frr,ynl. — A in fair 

‘ order, but dirty; a good portion of the border 

Recesses. , , , , ~ , • . 

stone along the archway is missing. 


B — Same remarks as above. Centre recess damaged considerably by boys, 
who are in the habit of throning stones at the carved pendants and flowers. 

The two recesses (C and D) corresponding to A and B have been removed 
bodilv. The inner shell of stone forming the ceiling to the four side domes has 
all fallen in. The ceiling of the centre dome remains, hut there is a gaping crack t 
in the dome itself. The fringe of carved work on tin- large entrance archway is 
considerably damaged. The minarets on either side of tin main entrance as well as 
those that 'existed" on the corners have fallen down ; also the parapet wall along 
the front, aud the whole is now overgrown with grass and jungle. The 
staircases are in a ruined condition; most of the steps are either louse or broken. 

The whole enclosure is in a neglected state, and overgrown with jungle. The 
walls round the compound are crumbling away. 
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Note on works in progress in the Punjab, dated 19th September 


1. The Report of the 10th May 1S80 (see page six) specifies what are the 
Punjab Report. obvious remedies at Lahore and Delhi, whilst the 

subsequent correspondence with the Punjab Gov- 
ernment and Inspector-General of M,l,tary Works, quoted in this Appendix shews 
what I recommended. ’ 


2 . Since then repairs have been commenced to Jahangir’s tomb at Shahdara 

Shahdara. "’hull about Rs. 3,0(10 were expended last year! 

. I he importance of this monument will be appre- 

ciated from the engravings and chromo-lithographs circulated with this volume 
They have been reproduced from drawings made in my Office, and are part of the 
experimental publications sanctioned by Government, and referred to in parao-ranb 
7 1, page 12. 1 & 1 

3. In July 1881, Sir Robert Egerton sanctioned repairs to the principal 

Xur Mahal. gate wav of the Sarai at iN"ur Mahal. I inspected 

* , . . , , tl this in February last, and had the place surveyed 

and photographed. Heliogravures of the gateway are submitted with this The 
repairs are now in progress, but I have not yet inspected them. 

4. A reference was made to me by Government concerning a proposal to 

Delhi gates. S} 4 !?;. and , r f movc some of the old gateways of 

Delhi, and I inspected them in July 1>S1 an( i 
submitted a report advocating their being left intact. A subsequent decision of 
Government confirmed this view, and orders were passed accordingly'. 

3. The recommendations offered by me in August 1881, in reference to monu- 

Peshawar. men . ts l n . the p «sliawar district (seepage clxxxv), 

V . . , ,. , ,, resulted . ln som T e excavations. General Cunning- 

ham had sole direction of the operations. I visited the localities as well as 
some others in Eusofzai, and addressed the following memorandum to the Puniib 
Government : — J u 

Memorandum on Ancient Monuments in the Peshawar District, dated 19th June 1882. 


Dnnng my visit to Peshawar and the Eusofzai district in February last, I had an 
a -SwLn^ ^ Tery mteresbng 1,11113 which aeneral Cunningham had selected for' 

"Z 2. Reaching Peshawar on the 6th February, I had the advantage of conferring with 
4. * r - Cordery the Commissioner, and learnt from him that Lieutenant Martin, E . E „ had fnstTeft 
* . for Charsuddah with a company of sappers. ’ u J usc 

y . 3- On the 9th February I accompanied Mr. Beckett, the Depr+~ P : • - - . - 

,( Mtimately acquainted with the Ensofzai district), to Hoti Mardan ; and la - 

S- Assistant Commissioner, received the greatest assistance during ... : 'ho 

Ilth February Mr. Robinson and I rode out through Shahhazgafhi to Shewa thTfolWi 0 " ^ 
.vwitmg Ramgat and riding round the north side of the Kararaar hill to Bakshali arST g day 
' were hospitably entertained by Muhammed Umr Khan, and occupied ^ the prin cinaWe a 

j house, one end being slightly raised and tailed off with a quaint wooden railin!'! ,-,/ ln 

% tbseery. At Bakshali we put up in the village guest-house, a sit'd of mnd and th-vteh h g ? 0me t nc 
? able to tents in the keen climate which prevails at the time of year ‘ h ’ but prefer - 

On the Uth February I visited the Takht-i-Bahi, and on the loth rode to T , ,, . , 

Vamp at Charsuddah, where I stayed a night. tenant Martin s 

l : i. The following are the points which occurred to me’ at the various nlares , T 

, Commend to the notice ot the Punjab Government .- — 1 ’ an< * w hich I 


Inscription at Shahhazyarhi - This inscription has been fully described hv Maior-G, 
imngham in \ olume V, page 19, Archatolog.cal Survey of India. He thus mentions it 


General 


“ The great inscription of Asoka is engraved on a lar^e shanelps* i i - 

y feet U|> the sloped the hill with its western face looking downwards the viHa^o^sfaht!^ 


im- mu, who us western race looking downwards the vii rS ,, 
&**«’• The greater portion of the inscription is on the eastern 

: WH. but all the latter part which contains the names of the Greek kings is on the ° " P ,' e 





F 
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The inscription is not in a good state of preservation, as the surface of the roch is rough and 
exposed to weather. Tile only way, in my opinion, of preserving the record is by an impression 
of the whole inscribed surface. 

The village headmen should be made responsible that no wilful damage is done to the 
inscription. , 

Ranigat near Kogram . — The ruined fortress on the hill of Ranigat is beyond the British | 
frontier in the Khuilo Kheyl country. Both Lowenthal. General Cunningham and Dr. Bellew f 
have described it : but no systematic survey or examination has been made to reveal the condition j 
of the various buildings. General Cunningham gives a rough plan at page 103, and a sketch 
of the fort at page 107 of Volume II, Andueologieal Survey. f 

The patches of shrubs and trees which conceal the walls should he removed, and the outline j 
of the buildings carefully laid bare, so as to permit of an accurate plan being made before any j 
extensive removal of earth. g 

A few surface excavations have been made, and small fragments of broken statues, Ac., cover;; 
the surface of the ground. Some of these are represented in the accompanying illustration, an&|f 
give an idea of the general character of the carvings, and their resemblance to Greek sculpture. . 

The village of Nogram was deserted at the time of my visit, on account of fights between thefj 
sections of the Jvhudo Ivheyls ; but f understand that the civil authorities could make arrange-V’i 
meats with the tribe for the supply of labour for excavations. It would, I think, be necessary toy '« 
pay the men a small daily wage, and al.-o to give rewards for remains excavated and delivered-. , 
perfect and unnmtilated. Care would be necessary to prevent damage in laying bare the wails el ^ 
the buildings. On completion of the work and removal of the valuable stones, an 
should be made with the tribe to prevent wilful damage to the fortress ruins. 

Karamar Hill . — The ruined monasteries, which seem very numerous along this mountain 
range, are so inaccessible on the steep scaips of the bill that there seems little danger of damage : 
being done wilfully by the natives. 

I saw the buildings and topes at a distance only, during the ride from Shewa to Bakshali. 
Bal'shali . — This village is built on ruins, and some interesting discoveries were made lately. 

An old Sanscrit papyrus book being unearthed in a field was sent to General Cunningham fee 
examination. 5Ir. Robinson also obtained an ancient pencil and stone lamp. This site would prob- 
ably yield a good deal of interesting matter; but search can only be made voluntarily by the native* 
for rewards, as the greater part of the ruins are under the village houses. 

Talcht-i-Balii . — This prominent bill, which rises some 500 feet above the Eusofzai plain,**/ 
about eight miles from Mardan. and its ruins have been described by General Cunningham in 1 .- 
Volume V of the Arclueological Survey, and by Dr. Bellew in his Report on Eusofzai. f-. 

The ruins are verv extensive and most interesting ; the disposition of the monasteries and j .' 
dwellings can be clearly traced from the upper points of the Takht-i-Bahi range but on near 
approach it becomes evident that great damage has been done by excavators and earthquakes. The 
digging has bad but one object, namely, the ready removal of sculptures and statues, which adorned 
the cloisters and topes ; added to this, earthquakes have overturned and rent the massive and lofty 
walls. 

The only thing to be done at present is, in my opinion, to prohibit irregular and unauthorised 
excavations, and to have the place watched by the headmen of the neighbouring village. 

Charsuthlah . — Close to the junction of the Swat with the Kabul river, and between fch* 
branches of the former stream, is a large fort called locally the Bala Hissar. General Cunningham* 
i lentifies the locality as the position of Puskalavati mentioned in the 7th century A. I). by H wen ; 
Tlisang, and directed excavations in the fort and in mounds around the town of Charsuddah. The 
fort, which was evidently adapted by the Palthans, is too much ruined to be of any value for 
purposes of conservation. Lieutenant -Martin, who was here at work with a field company of 
sappers, revealed the principal entrances into the stronghold and some curious irrigation channel* 
of excellent pottery leading from an ancient well. He also found in neighbouring mounds solhe 
fragments of Groeeo-Buddhist sculptures similar to those already transported from the Peshawar 
district to the Lahore Museum — only smaller and more imperfect. They appeared to me valuable 
only from an archeological point of view. The most remarkable sculpture shown to me by Lieu- 
tenant Martin was a small stone centaur or human-headed horse. 

5. The conclusions I arrived at during this visit are as follows : — 

There are objections to the employment of Pathan sappers in making excavations : — 

(a) Their religion encourages them to deface figure carvings. 

(b) Their work depends on the interest which the officer commanding takes in archeology. 

(c) The presence of small bodies of soldiers at remote parts of the frontier is apt to tempt 

the tribes (who are generally at fend with each other) to embroil their enemies in 
difficulties with the British, easily brought about by a single shot. 


n. 
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6. I am therefore of the opinion that the more efficient manner of securing the preservation 
of the interesting remains which abound in the Kabul valley is to enlist the people themselves is the 
work, making it their interest to produce perfect and unmutilated sculptures or other antiquities. 

„ There are, I submit, two ways of doing this — 

1st, by placing a sum of money at the disposal of the civil authorities, to he applied in 
small rewards for perfect specimens of inscriptions, carvings, statuary, coins, or i*el : cs 
of any kind. An annual grant of about Its. 1,000 would, I think, produce consider- 
able results. 

2nd, by systematically removing sculptures, Ac., from particular localities, rich in remains, 
by means of an organised gang of the tribes people. 

It would he necessary to provide for superintendence, and to send a responsible person to sur- 
vey, lay out the tasks, and pay for labour. 

7. It is generally agreed that Kanigat would be likely to yield valuable discoveries, and a 
■ native with local knowledge would probably be the best supervisor. He should know how to 

measure and make plans of buildings, and learn hmv to take impressions of inscriptions in gutta- 
percha paper, Ac. It would he best fm him to be directly under the civil authorities in the district, 
hut I would direct the technicalities of Lis operations, and inspect his work as occasion required. 

A small grant of Its. 2,000 would probably cover such expenses. 

S , 8. As regards the interesting localities in the district, I recommend that the headmen of 

•villages, or influential natives, be made responsible for pieventing damage ; and the ruins at Jamal 
Garhi, Takht-i-Bahi, Suhri Bahlol, Sawaklher, and Khavkai are particularly worthy of custody. 

6. Some repairs and improvements have recently been carried ont in the 

Delhi Fort under the Military "Works Branch. 
Captain Turner, r.e., the Executive Engineer, 

has cleared and renovated the two pavilions referred to at page xxv (Haiyat 
Baksh) and at page exeix (Sawanand Bhadou), At the request of Colonel Holmes, 
be., the Superintending Engineer, I have prepared a design for a balcony to 
some quarters over the Delhi Gate of the Fort. At present the balcony is of wood 
and corrugated iron, and harmonises ill with the surroundings. 

7. Humayun’s Tomb near Delhi, and the tomb and mosque near the Kntub 

known as Jamali Kamali, are in course of being 
rescued from neglect, and the grounds and 

structures put in order; but the work is at a standstill for want of allotment of funds*. 

8. The Fatehpuri Masjid in Delhi was purchased by Government at the 

. . ..... time of the Delhi Assemblage, and given 

ipui i a,,)-, . back to tlm Muhammadans. The buildings and 

enclosure were in a neglected condition when I made my report in 1880 (see 
page xxviii) but I am glad to say that this has been to a certain extent 
remedied, the enclosure having been cleaned up and planted, and some of the needful 
repairs executed in the mosque. More, however, remains to be done. At the request 
of the Commissioner of Delhi, Colonel Gordon Young, I have prepared a plan for 
building some additional houses round the enclosure of the mosque, and by the 
letting of these the masque trustees will increase their income. 


Delhi Fort. 


Humayun’s Tomb, Jamali Kamali. 


9. Wazir Khan's Mo» 

Wazir Khan's llosque. 


sque at Lahore has been surveyed, and the drawings will 
show how artistically valuable this building is, 
and tend, I hope, to bring about better care of the 
building on the part of its owners. 

111. The whole of the Punjab work has progressed slowly during 1881-82. 
The funds granted last year have now been withdrawn, and the employment of 
Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, North-Western Provinces 
and Oiulh, has not been found practicable. The work has consequently been delayed, 
pending the settlement of who should do it. A special officer, Lieutenant Abbott, It. K., 
has now been app anted by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir C. Aitchison, and acontribu- 
lion of Its. 3b,il00 out of this year’s grant has been made by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, 
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Report on Monuments in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
together with a Note on works undertaken. 


Note on Allahabad, Benares, and Jaunpur, dated 11th January 1881. 

1. Buddhist Ldt in the Allahabad Fort. — The Asoka Lilt in the Allahabad Fort 
in front of the Arsenal is one of the most interesting of its kind. It was re-ereeted 

in ls37, having been found lying on the ground. The Asoka inscriptions on it f 
date 240 15. C. Those of Samuda Gupta date A.D. 350-400, and there is a Persian i 
inscription of Jehangir’s (A.D. 1605) from which it appears to have been re-erected ; 
to commemorate the accession of that Emperor. The base is 7 feet 7 inches, the ; ] 
shaft 35 feet, and the diameter at the top 2 feet 2 inches ; at the base about 3 > 
feet. Captain Smith, who re-erected the pillar in 1837, built up a pedestal, and 
translations of the inscription have been printed on paper glazed and fitted into the 
base. The writing is, however, almost illegible from damp and vegetation which 
has got behind the sheets of grass, and these notices might be replaced with 
advantage by some notices printed in enamel on metal. 

2. Akbar’t Palace, Allahabad. — Akbar’s palace buildings in the Fort have 
been almost entirely obliterated. Those that remain have been adapted to the ^ 
purposes of the arsenal ; and the beautiful hall drawn by Daniell and represented 

in Eergusson’s volume on Indian Architecture, page 583, has been so built up, 
enclosed and furnished with English doors and windows as to appear to be a build- 
ing contemporaneous with the Ellenborough barracks outside the arsenal enclosure, i 
The interior columns of the hall are whitewashed and enclosed by partitions in 
order to accommodate arsenal stores, and the building is past any redemption that /• 
would have any chance of being entertained. ■' - 

3. Ah/iay-Baf in the Allahabad Fort. — The so-called underground temple near '7 
the arsenal (which is in reality only a building earthed up by accumulated debris) is ■ 
the temple described by the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang (A.D. 037). Originally, 
says General Cunningham, both tree and temple must have been on the natural 
ground level. The upper portion has long ago been removed, and the only access 

to the “ Ahxluty-Bat ” or “ undecaying Banian Tree," now available is by a 
flight of steps which leads down to a square pillared courtyard. This was once h 

open to the sky, but is now closed to secure mystery and darkness. Hwen Thsang ) 

describes the temple as being in the midst of the city of Prayaga (Allahabad), ? 

which was situated at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, so that the Fort of J 
1 /ah abas erected by Akbar (A.D. 1572) surrounded this ancient building, and - 

probably was the means of preserving it from being swept away like all other 

evidences of the old city. ■, 

4. Khuxru Bay h, Allahabad. — These gardens are near the railway station. The 
tombs of Sultan Khusru, the ill-fated son of Jahangir, of Khusru’s mother and of 
his sister, are in fair preservation, but require (when it can be afforded) more thorough* 
repair. The gardens are well kept up ; they were laid out by Jahangir, and are 
surrounded by a masonry wall. 

5. Buddhist Tape at Sarnath, Benares. — (Date about Otli Century A.D.)— 1 This 

monument has been described by numerous people and is well known. General 
Cunningham writes about it at length in his Vol. 1, Archaeological Report, pages 
J 03 1 3 (j_ JIf, J ames Fergusson describes and illustrates it in his History <>/ Indian 
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Architecture, pages 65 — 68. This interesting Tower, or “ Dhamek Stupa ” as it 
£ is called, is in a very ruinous condition. One side of the sculptured frieze is 
" falling, and has been recently banked up with earth. Nothing , however, can be 
done satisfactorily until the unsafe masonry is entirely rebuilt ; and this should be 
done at once to prevent further damage . 

6. Benares City.—' My visit was too short to permit of any careful 
examination of the buildings in the city, but a large number of ghats and buildings 
have been built on Jhe river bank, and I propose to make a detailed report, as a great 
deal may be done in the way of improvement. For instance, one large ghat was 
commenced by the Maharaja Scindia, but it has sunk and become utterly unsightly, 
as if disturbed by an earthquake. This Subsidence is no doubt due to bad founda- 

% tions. 

7. Jaunpur. — The country around Jaunpur became an independent Moslem 
province in 1897 A.D., and so remained until incorporated by Akbar in the Mogul 
JEmpire. The Jaunpur Rulers adorned their capital with a series of buildings 
of a distinct Pathan character unsurpassed in India for magnificence and for 
individuality of treatment (see Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, chapter 

IV). 

8. -Jaunpur Fort Mosque. — The mosque in the Fort was erected in A.D. 1398 
out of the materials of a Hindu building. In front of the mosque not mentioned by 
Fergusson is a stone lat or column about 10 feet high, with 3 bands of Arabic 
inscription half way up. The date of the inscription is A.H. 801. The front row 
of pillars in the mosques are sculptured, but those in rear are quite plain. 

The central archway has an inscription over it, and so has the interior “ meh- 
rab ” or niche. The mosque is neglected and in disrepair. 

9. Jaunpur Fort. — The Fort itself is said to have been built by Firoz Shah. 
* It is now in ruins. The two entrance gates are massive and ornate, and are occupied 

by police. The first gate has carved spandrels and niches inlaid with colored tiles in 
yellows and blues. The second gate has some delicate bands of sculpture. Both 
are in the Jaunpur Pathan style, and worthy of preservation and illustration. 

10. Jama Masjid, -Jaunpur — The Jama May id in the city was commenced in 
A.D. 1119 out of the columns and materials of a Hindu temple, and is a grand 
building consisting of a pillared courtyard 220 feet by 211 feet. The east end is 
ruined ; repairs are in progress to the north and south gateways. The north gate 
has been almost entirely renewed, but not well. In front of the mosque itself is a 
sort of gate pyramid, which appears to have supplied the place of a minaret. The 
interior of the mosque is whitewashed, but its proportions and enrichments in stone 
and marble are very remarkable. Flanking the sanctuary of the mosque on each 
side are two vaulted halls 10 x 50 feet. The building is being repaired by Maulvi 
Abdul Majid, but the old lines are not followed sufficiently carefully. 

11. Alula Masjid, Jaunpur. — The Atala Masjid is a most beautiful mosque 
situated in the city. The colonnade of the quadrangle is built up of Hindu 
columns, whilst the gateways and the facade of the sanctuary to the west, with its 

• three “ propylous ” or pyramid gates, are all of very handsome and ornate 
Saracenic architecture. The interior of the sanctuary has a very richly carved 
dome, but it is whitewashed and exceedingly dirty. The colonnades are used for 
all purposes by the natives of the city, and are also very dirty ; vegetation re- 
quires removing from the roofs. Repairs are executed by the Muhammadans, 
and are in the charge of Maulvi Abdul Majid ; but the work requires to be 
undertaken with more attention to correctness of detail and with greater vigour. 
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12. Lull Darwaza Mnsjid, Jaunpur . — The Lall Darwaza mosque is two miles 
outside the city of Jaunpore. It is similar in style to the two mosques above de- 
scribed, but smaller. It is in considerable disrepair, and the quadrangle overgrown 
with grass. Flanking the central sanctuary on each side are raised galleries enclosed 
by screen work. These were no doubt constructed for purdah women, but now are 
used as common habitations. The place should at alj events be preserved from dirt 
and vegetation. 

The Jaunpur architecture has been illustrated to a considerable extent by 
Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division of the North-West- 
ern Provinces, and his drawings should be published for the benefit of museums and 
schools of art throughout India. 


Letter from Captain H. II . Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the Secretary to 
the Government, North- Western Provinces and Ouclli, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 
3rd August 1881. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. C.-S48B.-R. 
of 1881, concerning the Sarnath Tope at Benares, and in reply to forward a copy 
of a Report on Allahabad, Benares and Jaunpur, in which 1 have expressed the 
opinion that the loose masonry in the Sarnath Tope should be rebuilt. By this 
I mean that, where the stonework has been displaced or has bulged, it should be 
taken down and securely replaced, and that where necessary for security plain 
masonry blocks be inserted to replace what has fallen out and been lost. No new 
carved work should be done. The upper part of the stone masonry plinth should 
he laid in cement and secured, as far as possible, against the action of rain ; but 
the mound of brick masonry which surmounts the tope should be simply cleared 
of creepers and vegetation. 

2. I do not think that these measures should cost anything like Rs. 11,000 ; 
ami if done by daily labour under careful supervision, 1 am of opinion that a sum 
of about Rs 2,000 would go far to rescue the tope in the manner I have suggested. 
I understand that Mr. Heath has been lately to Sarnath, and I recommend that he 
be asked to furnish an estimate for the work. 


Letter from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the Secretary to 
the (rovernment, North-Western Provinces ami Oudh, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 
the 4th August 1881. 

I have the honour to report that I visited the Agra Monuments on the 14th 
April last, in company with Mr. Lawrence, the Collector of Agra, and Mr. Heath, 
Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division. I again visited Agra on the 
17th and 21st July last, and beg to offer the following suggestions regarding the 
buildings in Mr. Heath’s charge. The repairs anil restoration of those in the 
fort are nearly complete, and I strongly recommend that, when complete, they be 
handed over to the Collector for custody and keeping in good order. The district 
officers are, as a rule, more permanently located than military authorities, and 
are much more likely on that account to take an interest in historical and artistie 
monuments. As I have already pointed out in Appendix II, paragraph 13, of my 
report dated 10th May, copy enclosed, there should be no difficulty about this, 
and I consider the matter of very great importance. 
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5~ , 2. In Appendix I of flip report, page 3, I have recommended that the Some* 

Jjj? nath Gates be set up in the Diwan-i-am, where they were formerly when the 
%. building was used as an armoury. 

• 

The gates should be rendered as secure as possible, cleaned, and enclosed 
■ - in a glazed ease, so as to be preserved from dirt and dust. I would suggest that 
Mr. Heath be asked to furnish'an estimate for this. 

3. Iron girders are still visible in the roofs of both the Diwan-i-klias and 
the Khas Mahal, and are very unsightly objects, dashing with the beautiful marble 
work and mosaics of the buildings. I recommend that an estimate for restoring 
the ceilings be prepared. 

4 . The Jahangiri Mahal, which has been so successfully renovated, is flanked 
bv two pavilions which rise above the roof. One of these has been repaired. 
Tlie second one is enclosed, and is used as a dwelling by the Provost Sergeant, 
and it should be cleared and put in repair. 

' 5. The rooms between the Angori Bagli and the Jahangiri Mahal, formerly 

used as the museum, in the fort, require opening out and leaving as they were 
originally. 

6 . I venture to suggest that Mr. Heath may he authorised to photograph 
all buildings before and after they are repaired, so that there may be a record 
of the (rood that is done in each ease. 

7. As regards Fatelipur-Sikri, I would recommend that the Birbal house, 
Akbar’s office, and Miriam’s house be cleared, and that a suitable dak bungalow 
be built. When at Fatehpnr-Sikri with Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Heath, the site 

' between the old mint and the Diwan-i-am seemed to us in everyway suitable for 
the purpose, and 1 suggest that an estimate be framed. At present the use of 
the three buildings prevents their being seen and the appurtenances inseparable 
from a dak bungalow, — cookhouse, chicks, doors, and windows, &c., do not by any 
means improve the appearance of the buildings. A really comfortable and com- 
modious dak bungalow would probably pay at Fatelipur-Sikri. At present visitors, 
unless they have an order to occupy the Birbal house, have very limited accommod- 
ation in Akbar’s office, and many people who would like to stay a few days, 
drive out from Agra and back tile same day. 

8 . The central archway of the great mosque at Fatelipur-Sikri is most 
unsightly with whitewash, and I recommend its removal, and that the paintings 
on the walls be as far as possible restored. 

9 . Some of the columns and colonnades of the less important buildings at 
Fatelipur-Sikri have been propped up with masonry buttresses, &c., and when 
such work has to be done at other places, I suggest that the masonry work be 
made as little noticeable as possible, and roughly picturesque, rather than “spick 
and span ” with neat dressing and pointing. 

10. The grounds round the great mosque have been greatly improved by 
Mr. Lawrence, who has cleared drhrh away, planted a number of trees, and made 
a new approach road, which lands the visitor under the Grand Buland Durwaza, 
the exterior of which many visitors in former days omitted to see. Connected 
with the keeping of the grounds, the question of systematically keeping down 
Weeds, creepers, and vegetation from the masonry courtyard and buildings was 
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discussed by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Heath and myself. We agreed that the best 
way would be to make a complete clearance after every rains. A mason and mali 
could do the work in a few days. 

11. The buildings at Sikandra are vastly improved by the laying out of the 
grounds and their conversion by Mr. Lawrence from a wilderness of jungle into a 
stately park. It would be advisable if something could be done by varnishing to* 
preserve the painted work inside Akbar’a Tomb, and details of the varieties of 
ornament should be drawn and colored. 

I also recommend that the finials which originally crowned the kiosques on 
the entrance gate be renewed. 

12. The Taj Gardens are in splendid condition, and show off the marble tomb 
to full advantage. Mr. Lawrence has removed the museum from the fort to the 
Taj gateway, and the architectural and historic specimens are better and more' 
often seen. He has also taken over charge of the building from Mr. Heath, and 
has put on several finishing touches by renovating the marquetry door opening into 
the tomb, and by removing unsightly doors from various parts of the buildings. 

13. The Fatehpur-ki-Masjid near the Taj is in need of repair, and is so 
much a part of the whole group of buildings, that to withhold the necessary mea- 
sures would be a mistake, and I therefore suggest that the necessary estimates be 
called for. 


Annual Report by Mr. W. F. Heath, Executive Engineer, of work done during 1881-82 in the Arcbseo- 
logical Division, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Taj, Agea. 

1. Repairing east and west walls with Boorjs. — Expenditure Rs. 16,S32 during 
year, total to end of year lbs. 2$, 003. The, work done during the year comprises 
the partial dismantling of the kiosques at the south-east and south-west comers of 
the enclosure and rebuilding the same. The south-west kiosquehas been completed, 
the upper story and dome being new work. 

2. Tombs Xos. 2 and 3, Taj Serai. — Tomb No. 3. — Expenditure for year Rs. 
0,398. Tim fallen verandah (about 3 of whole) lias been restored, dome repaired, and 
all work necessary for the preservation of the tomb has been done. Inlaying and 
missing marble inside building has not been done. 

3. Tomb No. 2. — Expenditure Rs. 2,877. Work done same as in No. 3. 

Cleaning and repairing interior of Taj Gateway.— Expenditure foryearRs. 1,970. 

Work done comprised the cleaning and recoloring of the whole of the interior, 
putting in a new plinth, and general repairs to stone and plaster work and renewing 
inlaying. 

Fort, Agra. 

4. Repairs to Machi Bhawan. — Total expenditure Rs. 16,020. Expenditnre 
for year Rs. 1,016. The work done was the restoration of the lower story of the 
Arcade. All the pillars in this were broken, and the building was supported by 
bricking up the opens between. The brick work has been removed, and all the 
damaged pillars cut out and replaced with new ones. 

2-7 
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Etmadudowlah’s Tomb, Agra. 

5. Repairs to river face wall and buildings. — Total expenditure Rs. 3,847. 
Expenditure during year Rs. 1,861. The river wall was completed. The pavilion 
over ri% T er, which was used as a visitors' bungalow, was with the consent of the 
Magistrate opened out, doors and partition walls removed, and the whitewash on 
the interior removed, so as to expose the fine painted ceiling. The inlaying on 
front of building completed, that on the ends not being done, as it was not provid- 
ed for in the estimate. 

6. Repairs to east and west walls and Mock Gate. — Expenditure Rs. 4,786. 
Work was only commenced in February, and the larger portion of the expenditure 
was on the collection of materials. 

SlKANDRA. 

7. Repairs to West Mock Gateway, Ak bar’s Tomb, Sikandra. — Total expenditure 
Us. 9,950. The south-west and north faces have been repaired, and inlaying as far 
as was proposed done. The south-west corner of the building had to be dismantled, 
and foundations dug up so as to get out a peepul tree that had penetrated through 
the building from founds to roof forcing the whole corner out. Work is in progress 
on the east face. 

8. Repairing platform round. Akbur’s Tomb. — Expenditure Rs. 4,532. The 
stone facing to the raised platform which was much damaged by trees was dismantled 
and renewed after removal of roots. A width of 15 feet round the edge of plat- 
form was taken up and relaid. 

9. Repairs to Khwaja Aitb.rr Khan’s Tomb near Sikandra. — Expenditure Rs. 
2,561. The villagers who inhabited this tomb and had it completely covered in with 
huts were brought out ; the huts, &c., removed. The building cleaned and repairs 
done so as to preserve the handsome many-domed pavilion on the upper platform. 

10. Repairing East Mock Gate, Akkad s Tomb. — Expenditure Rs. 991. This 
gate is so much damaged that to thoroughly repair it, it should be totally dismantled. 
To prevent as far as possible further decay, a new solid roof has been put on. 
All trees dug out and all the cracks, &c., well pointed so as to stop damage by 
water. 

Fatehpur-Sikri. 

11. Repairs to HathipMl. — Expenditure Rs. 5,135, for year Rs. 1,350. This 
gateway with the Sungeen Boorj attached to it has been thoroughly repaired, 
all damaged stone work renewed, portion of the arching on interior of domed 
roof taken down, repaired and reset. Work complete. 

12. Repairs to Mosque and Durgah, Fatehpur-Sikn. — Total expenditure Rs. 
23,328, for year Rs. 9,S97. The principal work done during year has been the 
restoration of the white marble inlaying on the gates, the completion of the roofing, 
and repairs to red saudstone. The work is nearly complete. 

13. Repairs to Amkhas and 100 feet of Deiran-i-am, Fatehpur-Sikri . — Expend- 
iture Rs. 8,064. The exterior of the plinth verandah pillars and part of the roof 
of the Amkhas were in a very shaky state. They have all been dismantled and 
restored. The 100 feet of Dewan-i-am operated on is 50 feet on either side of 
Amkhas. This was dismantled and completely restored at a cost of Rs. 27 
per foot run. 

14. Repairs to Gates, Agra Road , Fatehpur-Sikri . — Expenditure Rs. 1,797. 
The gates on this road were pointed, cleaned, patched with rubble masonry and 
re-roofed so as to stop decay as far as possible. 
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Tomb of Feroze Khan, near Agra. 

15. Expenditure Rs. 3,020. This handsome building was completely covered 
with native huts, which were through the agency of the Magistrate removed, and the 
building has been put into a thorough state of repair. Some of the sandstone 
carving on this building is the finest about Agra. 

Tomb of Sadiq Khan and S ala bat Khan, near Sikandra. 

10. Expenditure Rs. 2,975. The Magistrate cleared out the people who used 
to live in these buildings, and they have been put into a good state of repair so as 
to arrest decay. Portions of the baradari which were dangerous were taken down 
and rebuilt. 

Javnpur District. 

17. Repairing Atah Masjitl , -Jaunpur. — Expenditure Rs. 6,713. The work 
was confined to two sub-heads “roofing" and “cleaning and pointing." 

The last included digging out trees from the masonry, and minor repairs to 
stone work. 


Hamirpur District. 

18. Repairs to -Jaini ami other Temples, Hamirpur District. — Total expenditure 
Rs. 2,325. Expenditure for year Rs. 1,175. The work for the year was on the 
Kakra Marh at Mahoba, the Rohilia Sigari and Sikora (or Barsi) temples, 
the buildings abutting on which were cleared away. Trees and jungle re- 
moved from the ruins, and any of the fallen structure that could be got into its place 
was replaced. Much more cannot be done, as the fallen stones have been removed 
for bridge building and other district works. 

Petty Works. 

19. Rs. 236 was spent in rebuilding a portion of the enclosure wall at 
Sikandra gardens. 

Rs. 324 was spent on the maintenance of the Anguri Bagh, Agra Fort. 

Rs. 491) spent on repairs to masonry in different buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

Rs. 474 spent on repairing the Nogina Masjid, Fatehpur-Sikri, and 

Rs. 758 on different petty works under Rs. 200 each. 


Extract from a letter from the Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Public Works Depart- 
ment, to Captain H. H. Colb, R.E., Curator of Ancieut Monuments in India, dated 23rd June 1SB2. 

* * * * * 

Under these circumstances all projects and proposals connected with archaeolo- 
gical questions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh will in future be sub- 
mitted to you by the Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, for vonr con- 
sideration and suggestions before being finally dealt with by this Government in 
the Public Works Department. This procedure does not contemplate any connec- 
tion on your part with subsequent execution of the works, which will, as heretofore, 
he supervised by the Superintending Engineer, 1st Circle, Provincial Works. But 
tliis Government would invite your inspection of the wokrs in progress whenever 
convenient, and the completion report will be sent to you. 
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Note on Works executed in the North-Western Provinces, dated 
20th September 1882. 

1. The great bulk of the work done at Agra from 1875 to 1879 has been 

” ' , page xxiv. 


reported on in Appendix H i 

2. Since then the finishing touches have 
been put on to the buildings at the Taj and in the Fort. There is still some work 
to be done at Fatehpur-Sikri, where I hope a suitable bungalow will be built in 
„. . order to free the Birbal House, Miriam House and 

a t ipur i -n. Akbar’s Office, which are at present occupied 1 _ 

travellers and district officers. 


Agra. 


3. At Sikandra the finials to the kiosques on the various structures requin 

to be renewed. A most curious discovery has 
Sikandra. been made with reference to this building. Ak- 

bar’s tomb rests in an underground vault, a second tombstone is on the upper- 
most terrace; but Mr. Heath has lately discovered an intermediate chamber, in 
which there is a third tombstone surrounded rvith massive square columns. This 
looks as if the terrace had been raised to better the architectural appearance of the 
building. 

4. The painted interiors at the tombs of Akbar and Etmad-ud-Howlah sadly 
require preservation, and experiments are about to be made. Some colored drawings 
of ceilings in the latter building accompany this report. 

5. The Fatehpur-ki-Masjid, which is at Taj Ganj, has been pronounced by 
Mr. Heath to be beyond repair ; but I hope he will exercise his ingenuity and find 
some reasonable means of keeping it from tumbling to ruin. 

6. A reference has been made by the Inspector General of Military Works as to 
any objection to the demolition of the Dansa-ki-Haweli in the Agra Fort to make 
room for some quarters, and I have submitted a plan showing the portions of the 
building that are architecturally interesting and worth preserving. I regret to 
have to state that up to the present one of two handsome red sandstone pavilions 
flanking the Jahangir Mahal in the Agra Fort is still enclosed and walled up as 
a quarter for the Provost Sergeant. Some means will, I hope, be found to find a 
more suitable residence, and tliat the building will be cleared and restored. 

7. At Jaunpur, the Jama Masjid repairs have reverted to the Mussulman 
community, and been taken out of Mr. Heath’s hands. This will certainly not con- 
duce to good or cheap work. 

8. The old Buddhist Tope at Sarnath, near Benares, is still neglected; but I 
hope that the needful preservative measures will before long be ordered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alfred Lyall. 

- 9. T would urge the expediency and convenience of affixing to each of the 
Agra buildings a marble tablet bearing the name and date of each structure, and 
the date on which repairs were completed. 
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Note on Monuments in the Central Provinces, dated 21st 
September 1882. 

I have unfortunately been hitherto unable to visit any buildings in the 
Central Provinces, but I ventured to point out to the Chief Commissioner, in a 
letter dated the 29th July 1881, that I thought the remains of buildings at Baraghat 
and at Mandhata to be worthy of more than ordinary remedies, and 1 hope to be 
able this season to visit and inspect them. 


' 
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Note on the Monuments in Maisur. 

I have not been to any place in Maisur as yet, but I learn from Colonel Sanfcey, 
R.E., who was at one time in charge of the Public Works Department in Maisur, 
that in bis time repairs were executed to the great temple at Hallabid, to the Baillur 
temple, and to the small temple of Somnathpur. 

2. I hope in course of time to visit these and other monuments of interest in. 
the Maharajah’s territories. 


- §P» 
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Report on Monuments in the territory of H. H. the Nizam 

Haiderabad, together with a Note on Works undertaken. 7;Jsj 


Note on Kalburgah, dated 25th June 1881. 

TSIy stay in March last at this most interesting place was rendered 
doubly agreeable through the courtesies of the Nizam s officers, the S udder 
Talukdar, and Mr, N. W. Woods, the Executive Engineer of Kalbnrgah. ' • 

2. My first visit was to the “ Banda Nawaz, ” the tomb of a saint who came 
to Kalburgah in the reign of Firuz Shall, A..D. 1430. It is about 1 \ miles 
north-east of the Nizam’s bungalow, and is reached by a road passing through a 
suburb of low houses. On ascending some steps into an enclosure, the tomb appears 
in front. It is a plain dome about SO feet high. The inner shrine of the sarat 
is of repousse silver work, ornamented with circular medallions. Near the saint 8 
tomb is that of his grandson, and south of the enclosure is another, of the saint s 

eldest son. All three biuldiugs are oj 

Worthy Of illustration. goo( l proportions and worth drawing. 

Unfortunately each year adds a coat of whitewash to the masonry, and the sculp- 
tures are getting more and more obliterated. The endowments come a 
Rs. 80,000, and the cost of removing the whitewash could well he afforded by the 
Trustees. 


' vV 
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3. South of the tomb enclosure is a handsome “ Nakarkhanah, ” and in the 


story below a “ caravanserai. 

Buildings near worthy of illustration. 
Illustrations would he valuable . 


with a “ Madrasah” and a mosque on the right, all 
of stone. The serai has a huge archway, and the 
columns of the buildings are of unusual design. 


4. Tombs of the Bahmani Kings. — These are about one-third of a mile 
south of the “ Banda Nawaz/’ The principal building has two domes, and is now 
used as a Revenue Court. The doorways have some nice incised plaster arabesque 
work. The exterior arches of the walls are filled with bold geometric traceries. 
The interior of the building has some extremely good arched work in plaster, but 
the dome is black with age, smoke, and bats. 


Revenue records in one building. 5 ‘ Under °» e of the } W0 domes j sa Waek tomb- 

stone. ihe office records are stored here. 


6. Another tomb is in use as a Judicial Court, others are occupied as offices 

by police, guards, treasury, &c. The building 
adapted for the latter has some good arch-work 

in the dome. 


Judicial Court, &c., in other buildings. 


7. 


Vegetation has attacked many of the 
Worth drawing. The gildings 


domes and ought to he destroyed, 
are worth preserving and druw- 


8. The Great Mosque. — This remarkable structure dates from the 14th 
century, and was erected with other buildings at the time that Kalburgah was the 
capital of the Deccan. It stands in the fort, which is a massive stronghold of that 
period, and measures about 216 feet east and west, and 176 feet north and south. 
Its peculiarity is that the whole area is domed over, the light and air being admitted 
through the ranges of arches to the north, south, and east. The merit of this system 
is that the mosque is at all times in shade and protected from the sun. Whether the 
peculiar construction arose out of the form of some previously existing Hindu edifice 
is a question. Mr. Eastwick calls it “ the Temple of Raja Kalchand, which the 
King Gapgu Bahmani converted into a mosque/’* Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that, whereas the early Indian mosques were open courtyards surrounded 
by colonnades, this is a solitary instance of the whole area being under cover, and 
as such^has a special architectural value of its own. 


9. The stone columns supporting the domes are very massive. Only' one of 

Condition. them ilas fa]len ail( l wi.'t/t worthily, he 'renewed. 

Four lights have been introduced in each of the 
small domes. The building was unoccupied during my visit — in 187S it was used 
for famine relief purposes — now it is dirty and neglected, a portion of the arches 
being filled with loose stone. I was informed that it is intended to open out a 
roadway through the fort communicating direct with the great mosque. This 
would be a great improvement, and the opportunity might then he taken of 
repairing and cleaning out the building. 


10. On a bastion, 40 feet high, in the fort is a large gun of coiled steel with 
horizontal bars in the centre. It measures 26 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches round at 
the breach, and 6 feet at the muzzle. The bore is 1 1 inches in diameter. The <nm 
should he preserved in situ. 


* Tills seems d-ubtful,as the architecture is purely Moslem. 
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II. The Jama Masjid. — Near the Shah Bazar is a vast building — the 
Jama Masjid — with square columns, pointed arches and small domes, surrounded 
by a quadrangle. The Nizam’s Government have repaired it. 


Letter from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the Resident, 
Hyderabad, dated Simla,'llth September 1882. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your No. 135-1882-83, for- 
warding a communication from His Highness the Nizam’s Minister, dated 30th 
March 1882, on the subject of repairs to the ancient buildings at Kalburgah. 

2. Referring to the Roza of Khwaja Banda Nawaz, the proposal to remove 
the several coats of annual whitewashing accumulated on the walls is in every 
way desirable ; but I strongly deprecate the subsequent whitewashing of the 
walls and picking out the ornamental sculpture in black. All masonry work 
should, 1 submit, be left plain without any coats of whitewash or colour. This 
remark applies also to the tombs of the Bahmani Kings, the stone masonry of- 
which should, I think, be left clean and uncovered by any additional coatings. 

3. In regard to the large masonry mosque in the Fort, the rebuilding the 
fallen column is a very proper step towards maintaining this interesting edifice ; 
but I would mention that any substantial or solid closing in of the various sections 
of the building would detract from its handsome appearance. That portion of the 
edifice which is not sacred for praying purposes could be screened off for use as 
schools, &c., and the accompanying lithograph of a mosque at Cairo furnishes a 
suggestion for an enclosure, according to the precedents of Moslem architec- 
ture. Hoping to hear further of the steps taken at Kalburgah for the maintenance 
of these valuable monuments, &e. 


Note on Works undertaken, dated 21st September 1881. 

The foregoing explains what has been recommended and contemplated for 
Kalburgah. I hope to inspect the works during progress. 

2. In December 1881 His Highness the Nizam issued orders to provide 
doorways to certain of the caves at Ajunta, and I understand that this seasonable 
remedy" has been of considerable benefit to the caves and the paintings which cover, 
their ceilings and walls. 

3. I was accordingly authorised in July last to express the satisfaction of the 
Governor General in Council for communication by the Resident at Hyderabad to 
the Government of His Highness for the preservation of these most interesting 
monuments. 
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Y. 

List of some ancient and modern Forts and Citadels in 

India. 

( Under correction .) 


Punjab. 

1 Attock — M uhammadan. Akbar, 1383. 

2 Ballabgarh — D elhi — Muhammadan. 

3 Charsuddah — P eshawar — Old Patlian Fort called Bala Hissar, 

built on the site of Pushkalavati, the ancient capital of 
Gandhara. 

4 Delhi (Old Fort) — L alkot, 1052 — Hindu. 

5 Kila Rai Pithora, 1 1 SO A.D. — Hindu. 

6 Siri or Kila-Alai, 1304 — Muhammadan. 

7 Tughlakabad, 1321 — Muhammadan. 

* 8 Adilabad — Muhammadan, 1325. 

9 Delhi (Modern) — M uhammadan. 

10 Depai.pur — M ontgomery — Early Muhammadan ; in ruins. 

11 Edwardesabad — B annu — Modern, 1S48. 

12 Islamcarh — B ahawalpur State — Hindu. 

13 Jahazgarh — R ohtak — Built by George Thomas. 

14 Jaitak — S irmur State — Hindu. 

15 Jamrud — P eshawar — Muhammadan. Occupied by the British. 

16 Kot Kangra — E arly Hindu. 

17 Koilagarii — M andi State — Hindu. 1,500 feet above the Beas river. 

18 Malaun — H indu State — Gurkha. 2,000 feet above the rivers 

Gamrara and Gambhar. 

19 Mai.lot— S alt Range — Old Hindu. Contains a temple on the 

Kashmir style of architecture. Circuit of fort 8,000 feet. 

20 Mastgakh — B asliahr State — Gurkha. 

2 1 M ichx i — Peshawar — British. 

22 Mohbr — B ashahr State — Gurkha. Contains a famous Hindu 

Temple. 

23 M ilt ax — M uhammadan. 

2 1 Nawagarh — B ashahr State — Gurkha. 

25 Pathankot — G urdaspur — A very ancient Fort. Hindi coins of the 
1st Century found in it. 

20 Peshawar — F ort or Bala Hissar of sun-dried brick — Muhammadan. 

27 PuiLLoru — A Fort built by Ranjit Singh. 

28 Ramgurh — H indu — Gurkha. 

29 Ranigat — E usofzai, Peshawar — Early Buddhist, with Graeco 

Bactrian buildings. Strong hill fort. 
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30 Rotas — Jhelum — Massive fort built bj Shir Shah; covers 260 acres Punjab. 

—Muhammadan. 

31 Shabkadar — Peshawar — Sikh. Now held by the British. 

32 Sher Shah — Multan — River Fort on the Chenab — Muhammadan. 

33 Shorkot — North-west of Multan — A very ancient Fort. Greek 

coins found ; also a quantity of moulded bricks. 

34 Tank — Dera Ismail Khan — Fort of mud. Sir II . Durand lost 

his life here. 


North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
42* 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


48 

49 

50 


Agra — Muhammadan. Built by Akbar. 

Ajaigarh — Bundelkhand — Hindu, 9th Century. 

Aligarh — Originally Hindu — Enlarged by the Mahrattas. 
Allahabad — Muhammadan — Akbar, 1575. 


N. W. P. and> 
Oudh. 


Baraxa — 65 miles west-south-west of Agra — Old Hindu Fort. , 
Added to by Muhammadans and Jats. 

Bateswar — 43 miles south-east of Agra — Hindu Fort. 

Bhixd — Near Etawah — Hindu Fort. 

Bijaigarh — Mirzapur — Hindu ; ruined. 

Charkheri — Near Mahoba, Banda — Muhammadan. 

Chunar — Mirzapur — Hindu ; used. 

Hathras — A ligarh — Hindu ; ruined. 

Kalixgar — Banda — Hindu, 7th Century. Fortifications disman- 
tled 1866. The site is covered with interesting remains. 

Jagxer — Agra — 36 miles south-west of Agra, on a hill 400 feet 
high, covered with remains of temples, &e. Has a gateway 
dated 1571, but the fort is ancient Hindu. 

Jalaon — Small Hindu Fort. Remains of fine buildings inside. 

Nalapani — Dehra Dun — Gurkha, 1S14. 

Nixisar — Lucknow — Muhammadan, 1362, Built on a Hindu 
foundation. 


51 Ragacli — Banda — Hill Fort and 1,300 feet above sea — Hindu. 

52 Rai Bareli — Muhammadan, 15th Century. Has some handsome 

tombs and mosques. 

53 Rajghat — Benares — Erected by the British, 1837. 

54 Ramxagar — Rohilkhand — Old Hindu Fort, with 54 bastions. 

55 Shahjahanpgr — Muhammadan. 

56 Sirakat — Kumaun — Hindu. Strong, but without water-supply. 


Bengal and Assam. 

57 Barabati — Cuttack — Hindu, 14th Century ; almost ruined. Bengal. 

58 Benggarh — Pumeah District — Hindu, B.C. 57 ; ruined. 
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Bengal. 59 Besarh — Patna — Buddhist. Large deserted Fort. 

60 Bihar — Gya — Buddhist. Massive walls. 

61 Calcutta — (Fort William)— British. 

62 Derduria — Dacca District — Hindu ; 2 miles in circuit ; contains 

remains of buildings. 

63 Gholghat — Remains of a Portuguese Fort, which grew into Hugli. 

64 Mongiiyr — M uhammadan. 

65 Rajagriah — Patna — Ancient Buddhist ; in ruins. 

66 Rohtasgarh — Shahabad — Ancient Hindu ; 1,490 feet high, 28 miles 

in circuit ; contains many interesting buildings. 

Assam. 67 Gahhgaon — Sibsagar, Assam — Hindu. 


Rajputana. 

Baiputan*. gg Amber — Jaipur — Hindu. 

69 Bhainsror — Udaipur, on a rock — Hindu. 

70 Bhartpur — Hindu, 1733. 

71 Bhatnair — Bikaner — Old Hindu. 

72 Bikaner — Hindu, 3 i miles circuit. Good condition and massive. 

73 Chittore — Early Rajput. 

74 Dig — Deeg — Bhartpur — Hindu. 

75 Jaipur — Tiger Fort — Hindu. 

76 Jaisalmer — Hindu; 250 feet high; strong. 

77 Jodhpur — Hindu, 1549. 

78 Rajgarh — Ulwar State. 

79 Rantamboke — Jaipur State. 

80 Takagarh — Ajmir — Originally Hindu. 

Central India. 

Central in. 81 Bhilsa — Bhopal — Hindu. 
dia " 82 Chaxderi — Gwalior — Ruins; Hindu. 

83 Gwalior — Gwalior — Hindu. 

84 Jhansi — Gwalior — Hindu ; naturally strong position. 

85 Jahar — Gwalior State. 

86 Raisin— Bhopal — Hindu. , 

87 Sindwa — Mahratta, one mile in circuit. 


Central Provinces. . 

Central Pro- Asirgarh — X imar — Hindu; strong, 

mnces. 59 Ballapur — Chanda — Hindu. 

90 Chamagarh — Xarsingpur District— Hindu ; ruined. 
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91 Deoei — Saugor — covering 3 acres — Hindu— 1713 ; 1,700 feet high ; central Ew*> 

occupied by Police, &c. * vinces. 

92 Dhamoxi — S augor — Hindu, 1600 ; 52 acres. , 

93 Dongargarh— R ipur — Hindu ; 4 miles circuit; no remains of 

buildings. 

94 Garhakota — S agar — Hindu, 1629. 

95 Laphagabh — B ilaspur District — Hindu ; part of the Fort remains in 

good preservation. 

96 Rahabgakh — S agar — Hindu; large Fort with many buildings. 

97 Raipur — Hindu, 1460 ; a mile in circuit. 

98 Sagab — M ahratta Fort— covering 6 acres. 

99 Singauegabh — J ubbulpore, on a high hill — Hindu, 1540 ; remain^ 

of the Fort are extensive. 

100 Tupac Aim — Chanda — Hindu ; 2,000 feet above the sea. 

101 Uhreb — N agpur — Hindu; partly ruined. 

Vri~4 


Bombay Presidency. 

102 Ahmadnagar — Deccan — Muhammadan, 1559 ; 1 1 miles in circuit. Bombay. 

103 Bijapub — Kaladgi — Muhammadan. 

104 Bukkur — S ind — Muhammadan. 

105 Champaxer — Pancli Mahals — Large and strong ; Hindu. » # 

106 Daman — Portuguese Settlement — In Guzerat, two Forts : “ Damao 

Grande/'’ “ Damao Piquent. ” 

107 Dharwar — Hindu, 1403; falling into ruins, 

108 Dhulia — Khandesh — Hindu. * 

109 Diu — Portuguese, 1545; in good preservation. , 

110 Dohad — Panch Mahals — Muhammadan, 15th Century; strongly 

built. 

111 Hartschandragarh — Ahmednagar; 3,869 feetabove the sea. 

112 Imamgarh — Khairpur State, Sind. Blown up by Sir C. Napier. 

113 Juxnar — P oona — Muhammadan, 1436. 

114 Puficndttar — P oona, on a hill, 4,472 feet above sea — Hindu; after- 

wards occupied by Mahrattas. 

115 Raigaeh — Thana — Hindu; eventually taken by Mahrattas. 

116 Rairi — Ratnagiri — Mahratta, 1662. 

117 Parola — K handesh — Hindu. 

118 PartabgaRh — Satara — Mahratta. 

119 Pawagarh — Panch Mahals, on a hill, 2,800 feet above the sea— 

Jain*; afterwards occupied by Muhammadans, who erected 
buildings. 

120 Pawangarh — K olhapur— Hill Fort — Hindu. 

121 Satara— On a hill — Mahratta. 



Bombay. 


Berars. 


Haiderab’ 


Mai3iir. 


Madras. 


* 
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122 S eh wan — Karachi — Sind, old fort, said to be of Alexander the 

Great. 

123 Shivner — Poona — Mahratta. 

121 SholapPR — Muhammadan, 1345. 

125 Songarh — Baroda — Hindu. 

1 2.(1 Sr eat — Built 1373, rebuilt 1546. 

127 Sixhgarh — Poona — Hindu. 


Berars. 

123 B a taper — Muhammadan, 1757; large and strong. 

120 GawelgaRh — Ellichpur — Muhammadan, 1420. Fort dismantled 
1353. 

130 Narxala — Ellichpur, on a hill, 3,161 feet above sea ; extensive forti- 
fications — Jain; afterwards added to by Muhammadans; 
interesting ruined buildings in the Central Fort. 


Haiderabad. 

■>d. 131 Golconda — Fort used as the Nizam’s Treasury. 

132 Davlatabad — On a rock — Hindu (Deogiri) ; large Fortress. 

L33 Naldupo — 14 miles in circuit, on a rock 200 feet high— Early 
Hindu. 


Maisur. 

131 Bangalore — H indu, 1537. 

135 Badihal — C hitaklrug — Hindu, 16th Century. 

136 Chikballapur — K olar — Hindu, 1479. 

137 C'ltiTALDRt'G — Nagar — Hindu, 1508. 

1 3 s Dooi.ai.bapur — B angalore — Hindu, 14th Century. In the Fort 
are the remains of several fine buildings and tanks. 

130 Maisur — Hindu. 

IP) Nandidrug — K olar, on a hill, 4,810 feet above the sea — Hindu; 
added to by Muhammadans. 

1 11 Savandrug — Bangalore — Hindu. 

112 Spring vpatam — Hindu, 1454; existing fortification constructed by 

Tipu Sultan. 

143 Sira — T umkur — Muhammadan. 


Madras. 

I l l Aiicot — Hindu — Now almost ruined. 

145 Aria Kussm — Near Pondicherry — Hindu. 

146 Arm — North Arcot — Hindu; in ruins. 

117 Atur — Salem. 

1 4> Ahberdrug — North Arcot, Madras. 
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149 Bellary— Hindu, 15th Century ; strong. 

150 Bobbily — Vizagapatam — Hindu. 

151 Caxnanore — Malabar — Hindu. 

152 CHAiTPEr — South Arcot District — Hindu. 

153 Chaxdragiri — North Arcot — Hindu, 1510. 

154 Chixgleput — Hindu, 16th Century. 

155 Chetyai — Malabar — Dutch, 1717. 

156 Cochin — Malabar — First European Fort in India, Portuguese, 1503 ; 

now ruined and occupied by a light-house. 

157 Coveloxg— Chingleput— Muhammadan, 1745 ; blown up in 1752 

by Clive. 

158 Cuddalore — South Arcot — Muhammadan ; in ruins. 

159 Fort St. David — South Arcot, 17th Century. Parts in good pre- 

servation ; is a landmark for mariners. 

160 Devikotta — Tanjore ou the coast at the mouth of the Coleroon 

River. An early settlement of the Company ; ruined. 

161 Dharapuram — Coimbatore. Fort dismantled in 1792. 

162 Dindigal — Madura, on a rock, 1,223 feet high — Hindu. Was occu- 

pied by the British until I860 ; great natural strength. 

163 Gandikot — Cuddapah District, 1,670 feet high — Hindu, 1589. 

164 Ganjaji — Company’s Fort, 1768. 

165 Gooty — Bellary — Mahratta, 16th Century. 

166 Gurram Konda — Cuddapah— Hindu. 

167 Gixgi — S outh Arcot — Hindu, 1442. Several fine buildings in the 

Fort. 

168 KANYAGrRi — Nellore — Hindu, 13th Century ; on a hill 1,500 above 

the sea. There is an ancient temple here. 

169 Karaxguli — Chingleput. 

170 Fort St. George — British, 1609. 

171 Palghat — Malabar — Hindu. 

172 Pennakonda — Bellary — Hindu; afterwards occupied by Muham- 

madans, who left many buildings. 

173 Perajiakal — South Arcot — Hindu ; on a hill 370 feet high. 

17 4 Raidrug — Bellary — Hindu. 

175 Tanjore — Hindu — Occupied by Mahrattas. 

176 Saxkaridrug — Salem — Hindu; very strong. 

177 Satyaaiangalaji — Coimbatore — Hindu. 

178 Tellicheri — Malabar — Hindu; used as a jail. 

179 Tiajar — S outh Arcot — Old Hindu. 

180 Traxquebar — Tanjore — Built by the Danes, 1624. 

181 Trivandrum — Travancore — Hindu ; full of quaint wooden build- 

ings. 

182 Vellore — North Arcot — Hindu, 1,500 strong. Has a beautiful 

temple inside. 

183 Vinlkuxda — Kistna — Old Hindu. 


Madras. 
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1. Soon after my return to head-quarters from tour early Return to 
in April 1882, examinations for promotion prevented my get- 

ting fairly to work until the 7th June. 1882. 

2. The party of draftsmen who had proceeded to Madras Surveys in 
on the 12th December 1882, remained in that presidency u p Madras, 
to the end of July. Very complete surveys were made of the 
Srirangam and Jambuishuar temples at Trichinopoly of the 

great temple at Madura, and of the temple at Ramesseram in 
Paumben. These are remarkable examples of Dravidian 
architecture, but being in the possession of natives, the only 
hope of influencing the trustees charged with administering 
The temple endowments is by detailed specifications of the 
requisite repairs, illustrated by plans and drawings. 

3. In July and August 1882,1 visited Delhi, Udaipur, Nagda, Tour during 

Eklingji, Chittore, Indore, Ajmir, Mount Abu, Jaipur, and of 

returned to Simla on the 22nd of August. 

4. Until November my office continued to be engaged in Preparation 
fairing out field surveys, and the following drawings have drawings 3 "* 1 
been prepared since April 1882 : — 


Presidency 
or Province, j 

Name of ■ 
place. j 

General heading. 

No. 

«HLE- 

0*3 j? ; 

2 c c 
* t- c ! 

ni 3 
On ~ "3 

rs, 

. 

5 

6 

Remarks. 

Punjab 

Lahore . : 

Wazir Khan’s mosque . j 

Plan ot fort . . j 

3 

1 1 

72 

Three plans have been pre- 
j pared from rough measure- 
ments. The details con- 

| sist of full-size tracings from 
| the original fresco and tiled 
patterns on the walls: 36 
have been colored and finish- 
ed, and 36 are in progress. 
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Fatehpuri 

Masjid, 

Delhi. 





| No. 

OF 1 





j SHEFTS. j 


Presidency 
or Province. 

Name of 
place. 

General heading. 

“ rt 2 

Vi 

Remarks. 




SC 5 

rt 

w 


Punjab — 

Amritsar . 

Golden temple 

9 

2 

Faired out from rough field 

contd. 




measurements, and one set 
of tracings on cloth. 



Delhi 

Fort, Diwan-i-am . 


2 

One large tracing on cloth 






taken from the mosaic in its 
present state, and one small 
restored drawing made of 






the same. 


Nur Mahal 

Gateway of serai . 

I 


A sheet of drawings showing 
the original condition. 


Eusofzai . 

Explorations in Eusofzai 

9 

17 

Central 

Gwalior 

Fort, Palace 

2 

21 

The details are still in pro- 

India. 





gress. 

Madras 

T r i c h i n o- 
poly. 

Temples of Sri ran gam . 

2 

7 

\ 


Jambuishuar 

Tomb of Nathar Aulia . 

2 

2 

3 

1 

[Drawings illustrating disre- 
\ pair notes and recommen- 


Madura 

Great temple 

s 

17 

[ dations for remedies. 


Ram esse ram 

Temple of Siva 

2 . 

6 

) 

Rajputana. 

Ajmir 

Gateway of the fort of 






Taragarh . . . i 

2 i 

... j 

j 


D aolat 
Bagh. 

Marble pavilion 

Dargah of Kwaja Syad . 

4 

2 1 

1 

... j 

I ! 

V Restored drawings. 



Arhai-din-ka-jhompra 


| 




(ancient mosque) . < 

I 


) 


c 

Tower of victory 

3 ; 

2 


Central 

Chittore . < j 

Sanga Chaori 

3 


\ 

Pro- 

l! 

Jain Tower . 

3 

I 


VINCES. 

M a n d - ) 
hatta. . \ 

General plan 

Temple of Siddheshuar . 
,, of Omkar 
„ of Gauri Som- 
nath 

i 

1 

2 

2 

I 

... 

\ Drawings in progress shuw- 
• ing disrepair. 

| 


j 

„ of Mamleshuar . 

,, of Vishnu 

I 

I 

I 

I 

) 

Punjab 

Madras . 

Delhi 

Lahore 

T r i c h i n o- 
poly 

Fort, Diwan-i-am mosaic 
Plan of fort 

I 

2 

f Completed and sent to Paris 

Temple of Srirangam 

2 

7 

) for reproduction. 



,, of Jambuishuar . 

2 

3 

) 


Besides these I have furnished, at the request of Colonel 
Gordon Young, the Commissioner, a design for adding shops 
round the enclosure of the Fatehpuri Masjid at Delhi ; by 
this means the mosque revenues are capable of increase and 
of contributing to the means for properly maintaining the 
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building, which was bought by Government from a Hindu and 
given back to the Muhammadans of the city at the time of 
the Delhi Assemblage. I also, at the request of the Military 
Works Department, prepared a design for a balcony in front 
of officers’ quarters in the upper part of the Lahore gate of Lahore gate, 
the Delhi fort, in harmony with the architectural style of the Delhl fort ' 
surroundings. Lieutenant-Colonel Steel asked me to supply Ajmir Teie- 
a design for a telegraph office at Ajmir to harmonise with graph ° ffice - 
the native buildings of the city, and I gave a plan which 
is approved. I have also assisted Major Bisset, R.E., Man- 
ager of the Rajputana State Railway, with architectural sug- Ajmir Raii- 
gestions for the Central Railway Offices at Ajmir. wa y ° ffice3 - 

5. The following is a detail of my tour from November Tour, 

1882 to April 1883. On the 7th November I left Simla, ^pruTs^-s^ 
visited Ajmir on the 9th and inspected the pavilion in Ajmir. 
the Daolat Bagh with Mr. Brassington, Executive Engineer 
in charge of the repairs, for which a sum of Rs. 2,000 had 
been allotted from the Government of India grant. On the 
nth November I made a hurried survey of the old Portu- 
guese ruins in the Bassein Fort near Bombay. I reached Bassein. 
Madras on the 14th and arrived at Masulipatam on the 19th 
of the month. I then proceeded to Amravati on the Kistna Amravati. 
river and carefully investigated the condition of the great 
Buddhist Tope. My report, dated 25th November, has been 
submitted to the Madras Government, also to the Govern- 
ment of India, vide my letter No. 620 of the 27th February 
1883. I returned to Madras on the 30th November and had 
an interview with His Excellency the Governor on the sub- 
ject of conserving the Amravati marbles in situ. I also 
succeeded in arranging with the Madras Government for the 
special employment of Mr. Black, Assistant Engineer. I Appointment 
returned to Bombay on the 5th of December and conferred of Mr - B!ack - 
with the Bombay Government on the subject of repairs to Bi j ap ' ur and 
monuments at Ahmedabad and Bijapur. Leaving Bombay Ahmedabad. 
on the 7th December, I proceeded to Sanchi in Bhopal, and Sanchi. 
started Major Keith on repairs to the great Buddhist Tope at 
that place. I left Sanchi on the 12th December and went to 
Mandhatta on the Narbadda, where there are many remark- Mandhatta. 
able Hindu monuments well worthy of record and preserva- 
tion. Allahabad was next visited on the 1 8th December in 
order to submit some recommendation to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor for work in the Archaeological Division, 
North-Western Provinces. I then returned to Simla and 
started off a party of draftsmen to the Central Provinces 
and Rajputana. On the 6th January 1883, I left Simla for 
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Peshawar. Peshawar and arranged with the Commissioner for some 
excavations in the Eusofzai district. I next visited Lahore 
Lahore, Delhi, an d up to the 26th was engaged with Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., 
and juiiunder. ^ going over the various buildings of interest at Lahore. 

From the 27th to the 29th we were engaged at Delhi, and 
Jaipur. U p to the 31st at and near Juiiunder. I visited Jaipur on the 
1 4th- 1 5th February, and saw the Resident about repairs to 
inspection in the Amber Palace. Reaching Agra on the 16th, I inspected 
the n.-W. p. the buildings in the charge of Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer 
of the Archaeological Division, North-Western Provinces, and 
went with him to Fatehpur-Sikri, to Sikandra, to Muttra, to 
Bindrabun, to Aligarh, to Budaon, and to Jaunpur. The latter 
Bengal. place I left on the 5th March and proceeded to Sasaram in 
Bengal in order to examine the work at Shir Shah’s tomb 
progressing under Mr. Beglar, Executive Engineer of the 
Sanchi. Ancient Monuments Division. Leaving Sasaram on the 8th 
March, I revisited Sanchi in Bhopal on the 1 2th to 14th in order 
to inspect the progress of Major Keith’s operations at the 
Bijapur. Great Tope. I next proceeded to Bijapur in Bombay to 
see some repairs to the architectural buildings of that place 
under the Executive Engineer, Mr. Reinold. Leaving Bijapur 
Peshawar, on the 20th, I revisited ^Hoti Mardan, where I arrived on the 
28th. After inspecting the excavations at Sanghao, I made 
a list of the numerous sculptures that had been unearthed 
and collected. Leaving Hoti Mardan on the 5th April, I 
reached Lahore the following day, and had an interview with 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on the 7th, in order 
to report to him what had been done, and to ascertain 
his views in regard to this year's work at Lahore and 
Return to Delhi. I returned to head-quarters on the 8th April 1883. 

quarters. The details of the year’s work are specified in the Appen- 

dices. 

UstofMnnu- 6. Appendix A, gives a revised and augmented list of 
the most important known monuments in the various adminis- 
trative areas. Out of the 50 buildings in the Bengal list, I 
have visited 2. Of 107 monuments in the Punjab list, I have 
examined 31. Of the 15 in Kashmir, I visited 10 in 1868. 
Of the 37 m the Rajputana list, I have seen 16. Central 
India shows a list of 26 monuments, of which I have seen 8. 
Haiderabad has 14 entries, one of which I know. Of Maisur 
with its 8 entries, Burma with its 7 entries, Nepal with 3, Assam 
with 4 I know nothing whatever. Out of the 20 buildings 
in the Madras list I have been to 12. Of the 42 in the Bom- 

uA have Seen Thls makes m all 428 entries, of 
which 1 have personal knowledge of 12 1. 
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7. Of the 428 monuments enumerated in these imperfect Cost of repairs 
schedules, 127 are in Native States or in charge of natives, howmet 
and repairs would have to be executed at the expense of the 

local Chiefs or endowments. The remainder, 301 , can only 
be repaired at the charge of Government or with the assistance 
of grants-in-aid. 

8. The survey and examination of buildings in Rajputana 
will take several years to complete. 

9. Up to date, 768 rough field plans and drawings have Plans and 
been made by my establishment ; 437 of these have been drawin g s - 
faired out, producing 149 finished sheets; and 127 out of these 

437 are in course of reproduction, producing 40 plates for 
publication. It is desirable to publish these and make use of 
all available material. 

10. Appendix B, gives a provisional list of British monu- British 
ments worthy of preservation on account of their public ' inte- memonaIs - 
rest. 

1 1. Appendix C, is a list (under revision) of works bearing Works of 
on Indian and Oriental architecture, archaeology, and art. reference. 

12. Appendix D, details the progress of work in the Madras. 
Madras Presidency, to which an important impulse has been 
given by the cultivated taste of the Governor, Mr. Grant Duff, 

as well as by the tour which took him in July 1882 to many 
places of interest. My inspection of the Buddhist Tope at Am- 
ravati in November 1882 resulted in the report quoted at 
length in paragraph 6. The temporary appointment of Mr. 

H. Black in December 1882 as Assistant Engineer for Monu- 
mental Preservation provided the means of suitably applying 
the grant of Rs. 5,000 contributed in 1882-83 out of imperial 
funds to some preliminary operations at Bijanagar, which are 
described at page lxxxvi. Up to the end of March, Mr. Black 
had succeeded in clearing away jungle and overgrowth from 
1 10 buildings, in examining the great Vittala Swami temples, 
also in the removal of debris, and modern additions, previous 
to framing an estimate for structural repairs. 

I have since seen, commented on, and recommended Mr. 

Black’s estimates for Bijanagar and the Seven Pagodas, and a 
contribution of Rs. 10,000 has been made out of the funds 
provided by the Supreme Government during the year 1883-84. 

Mr. Black has recently been at the Seven Pagodas, where, 
as suggested by me, he cleared away the sand from the 
ancient Shore or Alaiva temple, and (as I expected) revealed 
the walls of a courtyard to the east, thus bringing to light a 
most interesting adjunct to the building, which appears to be 
unique in its architectural treatment. 
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Bombay. 


13. Appendix E, details the various steps taken in the 
Bombay Presidency. Early last year I invited the consider- 
ation of the Bombay Government to the question of how far 
monuments of interest and beauty should be converted for use 
as offices, dwellings, stores, or other purposes of Government. 
There can be no possible harm in using dismantled shells of 
buildings such as exist in the citadel at Bijapur, neither is 
there any objection to putting native structures of interest to 
the same uses as those for which they were originally erected, 
but it is incongruous to continue the use of the beautiful 
mosque of Sidi Syad in the Bhaddar at Ahmedabad as a 
district court-house for the mamlatdar ; whilst the recent con- 
version of the handsome mosque of Mahmud’s tomb at 
Bijapur into a travellers’ rest-house discourages national 
appreciation of ancient examples of native architecture. 

This question is so important that I strongly commend to 
Government the advisability of laying down some general 
principles. 

I have been in frequent correspondence with the Bombay 
Government on the subject of appointing a special officer to 
execute repairs to ancient monuments. The Executive En- 
gineer of Ahmedabad, in submitting various estimates for 
repairs in December 1882, observes that “the estimates have 
been framed as well as they could be, but they cannot be 
considered satisfactory, as this Department is not trained to 
this kind of work.” In regard to certain estimates for Bijapur, 
the Superintending Engineer writes in October 1882 that “it 
is very doubtful, even if funds should be available, whether 
the Executive Engineer will be able profitably to undertake 
any more work than he has now in hand.” The Collector of 
Ahmedabad in May 1883 supported my recommendation for a 
special officer to have charge of repairs, and my proposal for 
the provisional appointment of a young Assistant Engineer to 
prepare projects in consultation with me has been submitted 
to the Bombay Government. 

As regards localities other than Ahmedabad and Bijapur, 
sundry beneficial remedies have been applied to the Karh 
caves, where the natives had made an objectionably free use 
of paint for religious festivals; to the deserted temple at 
Ambernath, the repairs to which I have not yet seen- and an 
estimate is under preparation for carrying out the recommend- 
ations submitted for the buildings in the old Portuguese fort 
of Bassein. “ 

14. Appendix F, refers to works in progress in Bengal 
Mr. Beglar, formerly one of Major-General Cunningham’s 


Bengal. 
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Assistants in the Archaeological Survey, has since 1880 been 
engaged as Executive Engineer in repairing the great Bud- 
dhist temple at Buddha Gaya. I have not been concerned 
in this work, which was initiated (before the creation of my 
office) in consultation with General Cunningham. I have, 
however, submitted some recommendations for disposing of 
the numerous fragments of sculpture which abound at the 
temple, also for providing permanent custody. Mr. Beglar 
early in 1882 became engaged in repairs to Shir Shah’s 
tomb at Sasaram in the Shahabad district. I had no op- 
portunity of perusing the specification until the work had 
been begun, and repairs of questionable taste had been 
completed when I first saw the building early in March 
last. I have since submitted recommendations and have 
generally advised the Bengal Government to take in hand 
the best monuments of their class in the province, and, as 
usual in similar cases, to direct the Executive Engineer 
to prepare his projects in consultation with me. A rough 
estimate for dealing with Man Singh’s palace buildings at 
Rohtas had been prepared by Mr. Beglar, but I have point- 
ed out that the old ruins at Gaur are generally held to 
be of greater importance, and should be given precedence 
over others. General Cunningham agrees with me in this 
opinion. 

15. Appendix G, deals with the work in Central India. Centraiindia. 
Major Keith was appointed Assistant to me on the 14th 
October 1882. He had been previously engaged under the 
Agent to the Governor General at Fortress Gwalior, wffiere 
some important buildings have been repaired at my recom- 
mendation. His work at Sanchi is of still greater importance. 

The Buddhist remains are the most imposing of their class in 
India and the most complete. The operations described 
commenced in December 1882 under my orders; structural 
repairs to the Great Tope and its elaborate gateways, two of 
which were in fragments on the ground, being accomplished 
by the middle of April 1883. Much remains to be done to the 
various structures, about which General Cunningham and 
Mr. Fergusson have written at greater length than about any 
other group of Indian monuments. 1 

Casts of the eastern gateway made by me in 1869 are at 
the Kensington Museum in Edinburgh, and in Paris. Sir 
Lepel Griffin has informed Government that Her Highness 
the Begum of Bhopal proposes to build a travellers’ bungalow 

1 See Cunningham’s “Bhiisa Topes,” and Fergusson’s History of Indian Architec- 
ture” and “Tree and Serpent Worship.” 
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Rajputana. 


Punjab. 


close to the Sanchi monument, and the Bhopal State Rail- 
way will have a station at the village. 

The Central India Agency embraces a large area of great 
archaeological and architectural interest. Besides Gwalior and 
Sanchi, to which special attention is being directed, there are 
the importaut centres of Khajuraho, Oorcha, Duttiah, Mandu, 
and Bhilsa, all of which should be surveyed and cared for. 

Sir Lepel Griffin reported to the Supreme Government 
in March last that all of the Native Chiefs “ will in different 
degrees consent to contribute to such schemes as the represent- 
atives of the British Government may specially press upon 
their notice. . . . Where a particular work is to be under- 

taken, the Political Agent will from time to time endeavour, 
with as little friction as possible, to obtain help both in labor, 
material, and funds from the Native Chiefs concerned.” 

1 6. Appendix H, deals with Rajputana, a country which 
above all others in India possesses most interesting historical 
and artistic traditions. They fired the enthusiasm of Colonel 
Tod, who in his “Rajasthan” records experience and 
investigations extending over several years of official con- 
nection with the States of Rajputana. Most of the numer- 
ous Native Chiefs take a pride in the monuments of their 
ancestors, and are more easily induced to bestow care upon them 
than any other class of Native Princes in India. The Governor 
General in Council has recently determined to induce the 
Durbars through the British Political Officers to make a real 
effort to carry out the repairs and remedies recommended by 
me, and I am confident that a careful survey, calling atten- 
tion to the necessities in each structure, will in time be pro- 
ductive of the best results. 

Repairs have commenced to an interesting marble pavilion 
of Jahangir’s time in the Daolat Bagh at Ajmir, and some 
further repairs have been applied to the ancient mosque of 
that city known as the Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra. Surveys have 
been made of the group of Muhammadan buildings in Ajmir 
called Khoja Syad, and of the Jain Tower, Khumbo Rana 
Tower, and Sanga Chaori at Chittore in Meywar. Permis- 
sion has been obtained to survey the ancient palace at Amber 
near Jaipur, and the Jain temples at Abu. 

17, Appendix I, relates to operations in the Punjab. A 
number of works, projected on recommendations submitted 
in a report on Lahore and Delhi (see Annual Report, 1881-82, 
Appendix H, pages xxi-xxix), had been estimated for by 
the local Executive Engineer early in 1882, and the visit of 
Sir Robert Egerton to Nur Mahal near Jullunder initiated 
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repairs to the gateway of the serai at that place, for which I 
furnished a restored drawing. Besides these, repairs to a 
number of minor buildings around Lahore were provided for in 
an estimate framed by the Executive Engineer at Lahore. 
It soon became evident to me from the specifications which 
I had an opportunity of perusing that no satisfactory results 
could be obtained unless a special officer had charge of the 
works ; I accordingly recommended Sir C. Aitchison to apply 
for the services of Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeologi- 
cal Division, North-Western Provinces. It seemed to me that 
this officer, with suitable sub-divisional establishments, could 
simultaneously superintend work in the Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces. Objections were, however, raised to this 
arrangement, and Sir C. Aitchison determined to appoint 
Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., to the charge of an archaeological 
sub-division, and directed him to arrange plans for repairs, 
and to prepare the estimates in communication with me, 
and under my approval. This appointment took place on 
the 3rd November 1883, since which date Lieutenant Abbott 
has been engaged at Lahore and Delhi in the initiation of 
the various repairs, specified in the Appendix, to the follow- 
ing buildings : — 

Jahangir’s tomb. 

Asaf Khan’s „ 

Nur Mahal’s ,, 

Miscellaneous tombs in and around 
Lahore. I 

Shahlimar gardens. 

Tomb and mosque of Jamali Kamali.'j 
Humayun’s tomb. 

Many of the works had been commenced before Lieute- 
nant Abbott’s appointment, and I found it necessary to recom- 
mend the numerous changes and modifications set forth in the 
Inspection Notes, pages cviii to cxii. The following projects 
for buildings have been modified or newly prepared by Lieu- 
tenant Abbott : — 


Lahore. 


Delhi. 


Jahangir’s tomb. 

Shahlimar gardens. 

Naulakka pavilion in the fort. 

Fort historical buildings (petty repairs). 
Kila Kona mosque in Purana Kila. ' 
Historical buildings in aad around Delhi 
(petty repairs). 

Dewan-i-am in the palace. ! 


Lahore. 


Delhi. 
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North- 
Western 
Provinces 
and Oudh. 


Sir John 
Strachey s 
system. 


Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s inter- 
est in the 
work. 


Revival of 
paintings. 


Besides these, Mr. Harrington, Executive Engineer, Jul- 
lunder, has most successfully carried out the projected repairs 
to the gateway at Nur Mahal, and has commenced repairs 
to two beautiful tombs at Nakodar. 

A memorandum on explorations in Eusofzai is quoted at 
length, and describes the very interesting Graeco-Bactrian 
sculptures that were obtained. I hope that something will be 
done annually until the whole district has been thoroughly 
examined. 

1 8. Appendix K, relates to the progress during the year, 
of work in the Archaeological Division, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. An opportunity occurred in May 1880 of 
reporting on the restoration and preservation of architectural 
buildings in and near Agra (see Annual Report, 1881-82, 
page xxix), and the comparison at that time between the 
renovated and cared-for Agra monuments, and the aspect 
of ruin and neglect afforded by the Lahore and Delhi build- 
ings, furnished the most convincing argument for the neces- 
sity of conserving the ancient monuments throughout India. 

The system inaugurated at Agra was as simple as it 
was effective. An Engineer of general ability having been 
appointed, Sir John Strachey, then Lieutenant-Governor, 
issued his own instructions after personal and attentive 
scrutiny of each individual structure. The taste to discern 
what was necessary directed the operations, which were 
carried out in a workmanlike manner. Sir John Strachey was 
succeeded by Sir George Couper, who took less interest in 
monumental preservation, and the Archaeological Division 
has been threatened with changes ; but the foresight of its 
originator had secured the requisite funds for completing 
certain definite operations, and momentary indifference or 
financial pressure passed harmlessly away. 

The present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alfred Lyall, with 
cultivated appreciation has encouraged the work in the 
Archaeological Division by personal inspection of the monu- 
ments at Agra, Jaunpur, and Sarnath. The orders of his 
Government issued in June 1882 directed the Executive 
Engineer to prepare his projects and proposals in consulta- 
tion with me before being finally dealt with. I have in this 
way been able to make some suggestions, notably those 
concerning the restoration of fresco paintings in the Fateh- 
pur-Sikri and Sikandra buildings. The revival of the colored 
patterns in the arched entrances and interiors has wonder- 
fully improved the appearance of the structures and brought 
to light one of their most characteristic and singular qualities. 
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I have also endeavoured to suggest economical remedies, Economical 
as, for example, in the two cases of renewing the ceilings of remedies - 
the beautiful palaces known as the “ Khas Mehal ” and 
“ Dewan-i-Khas ” in the Agra fort. These buildings had many 
years ago been robbed of their heavy marble ceilings, and to 
support the flat roofs were subsequently furnished with iron 
joists which looked very unsightly from the interior. Mr. 

Heath’s original estimates for replacing the ceilings in their 
massive integrity and completing the repairs to the two 
pavilions came to Rs. 1,60,633 — an expenditure so obviously 
prohibitory that I recommended the use of iron joists as a 
support for a lining of thin marble slabs, and the revised 
estimates, aggregating Rs. 45,921, showed a saving of 
Rs. 1,14,712. 

The works of importance in contemplation and requiring Works of im 

completion are — portance 

r to be com- 

(1) The removal, from the Birbal house, Miriam house, Agra!* at 

and Akbar’s office, at Fatehpur-Sikri, of the un- 
sightly doors and appurtenances used in the 
buildings for the accommodation of travellers. 

(2) Complete renewal of all frescoes on ceilings, walls, 

domes, arches, &c., in the 

Khas Mahal )• f d 
Jahangir Mahal ) e or • I 
Akbar's tomb. j Agra. 

Etmad-ud-Dowlah's tomb, j 
Mosque at Fatehpur-Sikri. / 

(3) Completion of repairs to the Jahangir palace, Agra 

fort, now possible, as the removal of the Provost 
Sergeant’s quarters from one of the roof pavi- 
lions has been arranged for. 

(4) Complete and effectual custody of the restored 

buildings, to prevent theft of mosaic stones and 
damage of any kind. 

It is most desirable that all the necessary military im- Military im- 
provements to the Agra fort should be devised so as to P™*"* nt * 
interfere as little as possible with the architecture of the walls fort. e sra 
and buildings, and the Inspector-General of Military Works, 

Colonel Innes, V.C., R.E., has directed attention to this 
point. He has also ordered the carved pillars and walls of 
Akbar’s palace at Allahabad, now used as an arsenal store, 
to be freed of whitewash. 
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Samath 

Tope. 

Important 
works still to 
be undertaken 
in the 

N.-W. P. 


Central Pro- 


An estimate has recently been sanctioned for repairs to 
the Dhamek Stupa at Samath near Benares. 

A great deal of important work remains untouched in the 
North-Western Provinces, as, for instance, the ancient Muham- 
madan brick buildings at Budaun, some remarkable Hindu 
temples in the Banda district, the Chini-ka-roja at Agra, and 
some most singular brick and terra-cotta temples at Bhitar- 
gaon near Cawnpore. Nothing whatever has been done in 
Oudh. 

19. Appendix L, contains a note on the buildings of 
interest on the island in the Narbadda river at Mandhatta. 
This is the only place I have had time to visit in the Central 
Provinces. A complete survey has been made of the island, 
also plans, &c., of the three principal temples on it, i.e ., — 


The Siddeswar Mahadeva. 
Omkar temple. 

Somnath Gauri. 


Besides these there are on the south bank of the river the 
temples to Vishnu and Mamleswar, both of which have been 
measured. The Siddeswar Mahadeva is unique in plan and 
ornament, and requires attention, being in a very ruined 
condition. My plans and notes with suggestions for repairs 
will be soon ready for submission to the Chief Commissioner, 
who will, I hope, depute an engineer to do what is requisite. 
I hope to gradually visit and have surveyed all the more 
important monuments of the Central Provinces. 

Places not yet 20. Appendix M, gives a list of Provinces and Native 
visited. States not yet visited. 

Haiderabad. 21. Appendix N, refers to Haiderabad, Deccan, and de- 
scribes what the Government of His Highness the Nizam has 
ordered to be earned out at Kalburgah, or has in contempla- 
tion with regard to the great mosque and historical tombs of 
that town. Kalburgah is the only place of interest I have been 
able to visit in Haiderabad. 

List of forts. 22. Appendix O, furnishes a list of some of the ancient 
forts and citadels in the various Indian administrative areas. 
Plans and 2 3- conclusion, I beg to submit some observations in 
illustrations, regard to the question of surveys and illustrations of monu- 
ments. The only way of securing attention to disrepair and 
neglect in important monuments, in the use and charge of 
native princes or native communities, is by careful surveys 
with specifications of what is requisite. It is in fact an econo- 
mical way of getting work done in many parts of tfce empire. 
Plans and drawings are necessary for important projects un- 


* 
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dertaken in British territory ; without them no reliable esti- 
mates can be drawn out for repairs, and by no other means 
can errors in restoration be avoided. But besides the monu- 
ments that can be repaired or attended to, there are some 
that either the native owners will refuse to touch or allow to 
be touched, others that are so inaccessible as to be beyond the 
compass of the scheme, and others of the second or third 
rank that are so numerous as to be beyond the expenditure 
that Government can sanction. Plans and illustrations of 
such classes of monuments are the only records that can be 
preserved. A record of all styles of Indian architectural 
buildings by plans and drawings on an intelligible scale can 
be the only means of reviving a knowledge of Indian archi- 
tecture and art. At present if a native chief or gentleman 
wishes to build in the style of his forefathers, he has to rely 
on what is preserved in the brain of his native builder. There 
are no works of reference of practical use. 

As regards decorative art for rendering Indian manufac- 
tures popular and for increasing their demand, the most im- 
portant of all sources for new designs is native architecture, 
with its marvellous elaboration and variety. At present the 
untrained fancy of the artisan is the usual guide for modern 
work, and is too often corrupted by uneducated attempts to 
reproduce and adapt European patterns. / beg to suggest that 
my office be commissioned to prepare a work to be issued in 
parts , which, when complete , will illustrate in chronological 
order the architecture and art of the Buddhists, Hindus, 
Jains, and Muhammadans. Major-General Cunningham, 
Director General of the Archaeological Survey, has suggested 
the joint production of a volume on the “ Buddhist Sculptures 
of Gandhara,” and this might, with propriety, form one of the 
series. 


Stptcmber 1883. 


H. H. COLE, Major, R.E., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. 
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CHOTA NAGPORE DIVISION. 



A Slone bearing one of Asoka’s Is in a good state of preservation ; ...... ...... 

inscriptions at Hurripur, near but the inscription is somewhat 
Kalsi, Dchra Dun District. worn by age. 

Large Figure of Buddha and Is an object of devotion ; protect- Said in 1S68 to be in 

lions at Paindhat, Mainpuri ed by a Hindu Temple, good preservation. 
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Hill Temples . . . Many very picturesque and cu- 

rious wooden deotas or Hindu 
temples. worthy of photography, 
description and preservation. 
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Pagoda at Sampali, in the Cud- A small ruined pagoda with some 
aapah District. fine stone carvings and fresco 

paintings. 

Temple at Tinnevelly . An enclosure 508 feet by 756 feet. Preservation desira- See Fergusson. 


Bombay Presidency. 

Some Principal Ancient and other Native Architectural Buildings in the Bombay Presidency. 
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Appendix B — British Memorials. 


Appendix B. 

List of some Historical British Monuments and Memorials worthy of 
preservation on account of their public interest. 

(Revised.) 


Bengal. 

1. The Ochterlony Monument on the Calcutta maidan ; built in 1825 in 

honour of Sir David Ochterlony. The column is of plastered brick. 

2. Pedestrian statue of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Governor Gene- 

ral ; erected in 1835 in front of the Calcutta Town Hall ; bronze, 

3. Pedestrian statue of George, Earl of Auckland, Governor General ; erected 

in 184S; inside the Eden Gardens, Calcutta; bronze. 

4. Pedestrian statue of S ir W dliam h cel, Calcutta ; white marble. 

5. Equestrian statue of Henry, Viscount Hardinge, on the Calcutta maidan ; 

bronze. 

6. Equestrian statue of Sir James Outram (by Foley, 1874), Calcutta ; bronze. 

7. Statue of the Marquess of Hastings (in the Dalhousie Institute), Calcutta. 

8. Statue of Lord Lawrence, Calcutta. 

9. Statue of Lord Mayo, Calcutta. 

10. Pedestrian statue of Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook, by Bodim, in 

front of High Court, Calcutta; erected 1878; bronze. 

11. Lady Canning’s tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

12. Statue of Bishop Heber, by Chantry, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

13. Monument to Earl Elgin in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, by Gilbert Scott. 

14. Pedestrian statue of the Marquess of Wellesley in Government House, 

Calcutta, by Bacon ; marble. 

15. Equestrian statue of Charles John, Earl Canning, by Foley; erected 

1877 on the Calcutta maidan ; bronze. 

16. Pedestrian statue of Warren Hastings, by Westmacott, in the Calcutta 

Town Hall ; white marble. 


17. Equestrian statue of Lord Napier, facing Prinsep’s Ghat, Calcutta. 

18. Lady Canning’s tomb in Barrackpore Park. 

19. Cenotaph in Barrackpore Park, erected by the Earl Minto, containing 

the following mural tablets : — to the memory of officers who fell at 
the conquest of Java, 1810-12; also to the memory of officers who 
fed at the conquest of the Isle of France, 1810 ; and to the memory of 
the officers who fell at Maharajpore, 1843. J 

20. Cenotaph close to the Judge’s kutcherry at Bankipore, erected in memory 

of Major Knox who in 1760 relieved Patna when besieged by the 
Emperor Shah Alum. } 

21. Tall stone shaft in Patna City, erected in memory of 48 servants of the 

East India Company and 100 European soldiers massacred by Mir 
Kassim Ah Subadar of Bengal, when the British were marching to 
the rescue of their countrymen in Patna in 1763. Amonv the victims 

*** “3 
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Bengal — cn.-td. 

23. A small cross in the disused burial-ground enclosed in the Bhagalpur 

racecourse, erected to the memory of officers and men of Her 
Majesty’s 3rd Buffs, interred in 1S2S. 

24. Monument at Chattra to commemorate some soldiers who fell in combat 

with mutineers, 1S57 (Hazaribagh District). 

25. A tomb at Arrah to the memory of soldiers of Her Majesty’s 35th Regi- 

ment who fell in the Shahabad District on the 23rd April 1858. 

26. Three monuments on the west and three monuments on the north side 

of Khurdah to the memory of officers and men who fell during the 
Khurdah rebellion (Puri District, Orissa). 

27. Tomb of Mrs. Mary Hastings (wife of Warren Hastings) and her child 

in the old cemetery of Cossim Bazar (Murshidabad District). 

North-Western Provinces. 

28. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of officers and men who fell at the 

taking of Aligarh in 1803. 

29. Tomb at Aligarh of Major Robert Nairn, 6th Bengal Cavalry, who fell 

at the siege of Kutchowra in 1803. 

30. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of officers and men who fell during 

the Mutiny, 1857. 

31. Tomb of General Gillespie at Dehra Dun. 

32. Two memorial pillars erected to the memory of the officers who fell at 

the storming of the Kalinga Fort in 1S14, Dehra Dun. 

33. Monument at Fatehgunj near Bareilly to the memory of the officers and 

men who fell near Fatehgunj against the Rohillas in 1794. 

34. Tomb of the late Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western 

Provinces, in the Churchyard of Christ Church, Bareilly. 

35. Four masonry Lions on the Ganges Canal at Saharunpur. 

36. Tomb of General Fraser in the Muttra cemetery. 

37. Tomb of Lieutenant Burlton near the cite of the old cemetery atBulandshahr. 

38. Tomb of Lieutenant Home in the Bulandshahr cemetery. 

39. The memorial cross in memory of those who were murdered in the 

Mutiny at Shahjahanpur. 

40. Tomb over the graves of Captain A. Giffard and Volunteer Trooper 

A. Curran in the village of Mainmamaha, at Basti. 

41. Tomb of Mr E. F. Venables in the old cemetery at Azimgarh. 

42. Tomb of Captain H. H. Jones in the Public Gardens at Azimgarh. 

43. A monument at Hallia in Tappa Uprandh in memory of those who fell 

in the battle of Bebarrah Churri, A.D. 1811, Mirzapur District. 

44. Two graves of Indigo planters, close to Gopiganj on the grand trunk 

road, Mirzapur District. 

45. Tomb erected to the memory of some British officers killed during the 

Mutiny at Fatehpur. 

46. Tomb to the memory of Colonel Thomas Sydney Powell, Colonel of the 

53rd Regiment, at Fatehpur. 

47. Monument erected to the memory' of the officers and men of General 

Whitlock’s force who fell during the Mutiny’, at Banda. 

48. A memorial stone in the Alfred Park to the memory of Quarter Master 

Sergeant R. Watkins, murdered by the mutineers, Allahabad. 

49. A stone in the Kydganj cemetery, beneath which were laid the remains 

of 7 officers of the 6th Native Infantry who were murdered during the 
Mutiny’, Allahabad. 
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North-Western Provinces— contd. 

50. A monument in memory of Major Penkney, late Commissioner of Jhansi. 

51. Tomb of Lieutenant-Governor the Honourable John Russell Colvin at the 

Palace of Agra. 

52. At Goverdhun a massive monolith bearing an inscription setting forth 

that Colonel Seymour, C.B., will punish any soldier who shoots game 
in the neighbourhood. 

53. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of Ensign Marsh and others killed 

on the Agra and Aligarh road in 1857. 

54. Tombs at Shewalaghat, Benares, of 3 British officers who were killed 

in the disturbance of Rajah Cheyt Singh. 

55. Memorial cross at Fatehgarh in memory of those who fell during the 

Mutiny, 1857. 

56. Tomb in Cawnpore Memorial Church compound erected to the memory 

of Major Vibart and 70 officers and men who escaped from the 
massacre at Cawnpore in June 1857 and were captured and murdered 
at Sheorajpur. 

57. Tomb near the Cawnpore Church erected by the Memorial Church Com- 

mittee over the remains of those that were first killed in the en- 
trenchment in June 1857. 

58. Well in the Memorial Church compound covered with a stone and in- 

scription. 

59. Large stone cross at the barracks, Cawnpore, erected over the well in 

which those that lost their lives in the entrenchment were buried in 1857. 

60. Statue (by Marochetti) and enclosure over the well in the Memorial 

Gardens, Cawnpore. 

61. Memorial at Azamgarh erected to the memory of the officers and men 

who were killed at the battle of Azamgarh. 

62. Mausoleum of Lord Cornwallis at Ghazipur by Flaxman. 

63. Monuments at Jhansi in memory of those killed in the Mutiny, 1857. 


Oudh. 


64- The space in front of the Tarawali Kothi, where two parties of \ 
Europeans were murdered in 1857 ; a memorial has been put 
up to commemorate these massacres, almost on the spot where 
they occurred. 

65. On left of “ Gusainganj ” Road, about | mile from “ Dilkusha,” and 

on this side of bridge, over “Pangri” Nullah — Lieutenant Percy 
C. Smith, 97th Regiment. J 

66. About fifty yards on left flank of “ Dilkusha” in an enclosure Major 

the Honourable Barrington R. Pellew and Ensign L. E. Cooper, 
2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. v 

67. In rear of the General's house, Captain Charles William McDonald, 

93rd Highlanders ; Lieutenant Lowick Emilius Cooper 2nd 
Battalion, Rifle Brigade ; Lieutenant Charles Warden Sergison 
93rd Highlanders ; and Charles Evans. 93rd Band. 

68. In the “ Belatibagh,” Captain H. Hutchinson, 9 th Royal Lancers ; 

Sergeant S, Newman, gth Royal Lancers; and Mr Henry B 
Garvey Acting Mate, Her Majesty’s S.S. Shannon. 

69. In rear of the right flank of “ La Martinibre ’’—Captain W. S R 

Infantry ^ H ° dS ° n ’ S H ° rse ; Ca ptain L. D’ Acosta, 56th Native 
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Olldh — contd. 

70. Under a tree on the left of the road going from “ La Martini&re” \ 

to “ Wingfield Park Bridge” — Lieutenant Augustus Otway Mayne, 
Bengal Artillery. 

71. About fifty yards on the left of “Secundrabagh ” — Lieutenant Francis 

Dobbs, and 5 privates of 1st Madras Fusiliers. 

72. Off the road between “ Mushidzadi's Tomb ” and the Kaiserbagh — 

Captain T. Clarke, R.E., Lieutenant E. P. Broxvnlovv, R.E., 
Corporal F. Morgan, Lance-Corporal J. Davies, and 12 Sappers. 

73. At ‘‘Secundrabagh” Bridge on the left bank of “ Gumti ” — Lieute- 

nant W. R. Moorsom, 52nd Light Infantry, Deputy Assistant 
Quarter Master General, 1st Division. 

74. About 2 \ miles on and close to the left of “ Fyzabad ” road — Captain 

W. F. Thynne, 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

75. About 150 yards off the right of the “Fyzabad” road, at 50 yards 

beyond the bridge over the “ Gokral ” Nullah — Charles Sandford, 
late Captain of the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry. 

76. Old cantonment cemetery, 3 miles on the “Sitapur” road to the 

right — Lieutenant F. G. MacDonald, Adjutant, 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry ; Lieutenant H. G. Richards, 3rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade ; 
and Lieutenant Robert Daily Synge, 90th Light Infantry. 

77. About 50 yards to the right of the “ Sitapur” road at the 4th mile- 

stone, the 46th Regiment, Cholera Graveyard — Private W. Aston, 
46th Regiment. 

78. At the “Musabagh” — Captain T. Wale, rst Sikh Irregular Cavalry. 

79. About js mile off the “ Malliabad” road between it and “ Musabagh” 

— Major John Griffiths Price, 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s \ 
Bays). ! 

80. The 97th Regiment Graveyard on the river road, 1 mile from the 

Fort, Ramaki Darwaza — Sergeant W. Smith and Sergeant G. Smith, 
97th Regiment ; Assistant Surgeon W. Dumbreck, 97th Regiment. 

81. Steeple monument on the top of “Hazratganj” near “ Kaiserbagh” 

— Sir Mountstuart Jackson. Bart., Captain Patrick Orr, Lieuten- 
ant G. J. H. Burns, 1st Bombay European Fusiliers, Sergeant- 
Major Morton ; on other side G. P. Carew, Esq., Mr. Greene, 
Miss Jackson, and others, victims of 1857. 

82. In the “Alambagh” — Major T. Perrin, Lieutenant N. G. J. J. 

Nunn, and M. Preston, 90th Light Infantry ; Lieutenant Dundas 
W. Gordon, Bengal Artillery; Henry Ayton, 84th Regiment; 
Major-General Sir H. Havelock. 

83. Tomb about 3I miles off the left side of the “ Sitapur” road between 

the 7th and 8th milestones. 

84. Old “ Murriaon ” Cemetery and Roman Catholic Cemetery in rear 

of the “ Pussunt ” (Revenue or Customs) “ Kaiserbagh.” 

85. Two tomb-looking enclosures — one close to the right side of the 

“ Sitapur road,” about the 8th milestone, nearly opposite the 
Travellers’ Bungalow ; the other on the Artillery side of the road, 
running between their lines and the Lancers. 

86. Lawrence’s tomb— Residency. 

87. Cross to those who fell in the defence — Residency. 

88. Memorial to the faithful sepoys of the Bailey Guard, outside the 

Bailey Guard. I 

89. The “ Sher Darwaza,” where Neill fell / 


Lucknow. 
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go. Tomb of Mr. Ravenscroft, murdered at Bhinga, Oudh, 1823. 
gi. Tomb of the Honourable Adrian Hope, C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel, 93 High- 
landers, Hardoi. 

92. Graves of Lieutenants C. Douglas, A. Jennings Bramley, and H. 

Willoughby at Hardoi. 

93. An enclosure at Kusaura containing the graves of two children of W. G. 

Probyn, C.B., Hardoi District. 

94. Grave of Major Robertson at Baraman, Hardoi District. 

95. A monument erected in memory of certain victims of the rebellion of 

1857 at Kheri. 

Punjab. 

96. Mackeson's Obelisk — Peshawar. 

97. Bilaspore monument four or five hundred yards to the East of Ruttem 

Ghar, to Captain Showers, 1- 19th Bengal Native Infantry, killed 
storming the'Malown Heights, 15th April 1815. 

98. Also to Lieutenant Lawtis, R.E., rude tomb of stones ; a monument 

was erected to him in the Cathedral Church of Calcutta. 

99. Lieutenant Thackery, 26th Native Infantry, killed at the siege of Jeytuk ; 

his tomb on the bank of a tank at Nahun. This monument is a 
lofty pyramid on a pedestal without any inscription ; there are three 
other graves. 

100. Masonry pyramid and inscription to the memory of Colonel Canara, 

who fell in 1848 while defending his guns against the rebel Sikh 
army at Harripur. 

10 1. Cemetery at Gujrat in which officers and men killed in that battle are 

interred. 

102. Grave of Lieutenant Boulnois, Bengal Engineers, in a bastion of Fort 

Michni, assassinated by Mohmunds in 1852. 

103. Cross in memory of Sir Donald McLeod at Lahore. 

104. In front of the Delhi Church is a massive marble cross, sacred to the 

memory of those who were massacred in May 1857. 

105. The Delhi magazine rendered famous by the intrepid Willoughby. 

106. John Nicholson’s grave in the cemetery, Delhi, facing the Kashmir Gate. 

107. Flag-Staff Tower, Delhi. 

10S. The monument on the Ridge, Delhi. 

109. Monument and fountain in memory of General John Nicholson, who 
fell at Delhi, 1857, at Margulla, between Rawalpindi and Attock. 
no. Memorial monument of the siege of Delhi, 1857 ; Delhi. 
hi. Monuments to the officers of the several Regiments who fell at Feroze- 
shali in the Ferozpur ccmete-y. 

1 12. Battle-field monument at Mudki, Ferozpur. 

1 13. Battle-field monument at Ferozeshah. 

114. Battle-field monument at Sobraon. 

1 1 5. Tomb of Sir Henry Durand at Dera Ismail Khan. 

1 16. Monument in the Public Garden, Gurdaspur, to the soldiers killed in 

the action at Trimin Ghat, 1857. 

i 17. Memorial Irish Cross, Chilian walla, detailing the names of officers killed in 
the battle. 

1 tS. Monument in a garden at Gurdaspur to the soldiers who died of wounds 
received at Trimin Ghat, 
i 19. Tomb of Lord Elgin at Dhurmsalla. 
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Punjab — contd. 

120. Monument in memory of those killed at Hissar in 1857. 

1 2 1. Memorial at Montgomery of Leopold Oliver Fitzhardinge Berkely, Extra 

Assistant Commissioner, killed in 1857. 

122. Monument over the bodies of officers killed at C.hatrian, Sirsa District, 1857. 

123. Battle-field obelisk at Chilianwalla, and graves of men who fell in 1849, 

124. Battle-field obelisk at Aliwal, Ludhiana. 

125. Monument erected in memory of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant 

William Anderson, at Multan, in the Fort ; also Tablet in the Idgah 
at Multan to the same. 


Maisur. 

126. Equestrian statue of Lieutenant-General Sir Mark Cubbon, Commissioner 

of Maisur and Curg (by Marochetti), in front of the Maisur Govern- 
ment offices, Bangalore, bronze. 

127. Cenotaph of the officers who fell at the siege of Bangalore, 1792. 

128. Cenotaphs at Bangalore to officers and men killed in the campaigns of 

1791-92 and 1799. 

129. Monument at Seringapatam to Richard, Marquess Wellesley, K.P., 

Governor General of India, erected by Krishna Raja Wadayer, Baha- 
dur, 1804. 

130. Monument to Josiah Webbe, erected by Purmah Divvan at Seringapatam. 

1 3 1 . Monument at Sabbal Rani Hill, Seringapatam, to the officers of H, M/s 

1 2th and 74th Regiments killed or died during the siege of Seringa- 
patam, 1799. 

132. Tomb of Captain Onslow Gore, an Engineer Officer who fell at the battle 

of Arikere in the Manjarabad Taluq, Hassan District, 1800. 


133- 

134 - 
r 35- 
136. 

*37- 

138. 

i39- 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143- 

144. 

145- 

146. 

147. 

148. 


149. 

150. 


Bombay. 

Statue of Sir Charles Forbes. 

Statue of Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Statue of Sir John Malcolm. 

Statue of John, Lord Elphinstone. 

Sitting statue of Mr. Stephen Babington. 
Statue of Sir Bartle Frere. 

Sitting statue of Mr. Charles Norris. 

Sitting statue of Sir Jamsetjf Jejibhoy. 
Statue of Lord Cornwallis Garden 


J Circle, Bombay 


Id the Town Hall, 
Bombay. 


enclosure of the Elphinstone 


Sitting statue of the Marquis 
of Wellesley. 

Sitting statue of Her Majesty Queen Victoria on the Esplanade, Bombay. 

Statue of the Prince of Wales. 

Statue of Prince Albert. 

Statue of the Honourable Jugganath Sunkersett, in the Fort. 

Statue of Sir Jamsetjf Jejibhoy, Bart., Jamsetjf Jejibhoy Hospital, Bvculla. 

Memorial marble tablets of the officers and men who fell in the Afghanis- 
tan and Sind campaigns, on the walls of the apse and chancel of 
St. John's Church at Colaba. 

Old Dutch tombs at Ahmedabad. 

Monument in the wall of the town of Ahmadnuggur, naming those who 
fell at the storming of the city in 1803. 

Monument at Koregaum, near Puna, to the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers. 
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152. Grave in Kanara of Lord St. Maur, son of the Duke of Somerset, killed 

in 1865 by a bear at Kirvvatty, near Yellapur. 

153. Grave in Kanara of Lieutenant Carpendale, who died at Yellapur while 

surveying the Arbyle Ghaut Road. 

154. Memorial cross at Puna to Lord Frederick FitzClarence. 

155. Monument at Kawulkad, Kanara, in memory of Lieutenant John Edgar 

Leslie, Madras Native Infantry, who died in service on 20th March 1845. 

156. Tomb at Murkwad, Kanara, in memory of Lieutenant Mortlock. 

157. Monuments at Aden over the officers and men who fell at the capture 

of Aden in 1839. 

158. Tomb of John Thackeray, Collector and Political Agent, killed at Kittur 

in 1824, during the insurrection, at Kittur in Dharwar. 

159. Wooden cross with metal tablet bearing Latin inscription in the “ Mula's 

Ward” of Surat — marks site of ancient Capuchin Chapel. 

160. Oxenden Mausoleum, Surat. 

161. Tombs at Surat of Gerald Angier (supposed) Bernard Wyche, F. Breton, 

FI. Gary, and B. FFarris ; former Presidents and merchants of Surat. 

162. Tomb of Van Reede, Dutch President of Surat, and other Dutch tombs 

of same epoch, near the preceding. 

163. Tom Coryat’s tomb — old European burial-ground, Swali, near Surat. 

164. Vaux’s tomb on right bank of Tapti, not far from its mouth — near Surat. 

165. Tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, killed at siege of Broach, 1772, 

near North-Western bastion of Fort Broach. 

166. Tomb of Captain William Sempil, killed at Broach, 1803, near village 

of Pejalpur, Broach. 

167. Tomb of M. Francais Montreaux, a Portuguese officer, who seems to 

have taken part in siege of Broach, 1803, near the preceding. 

168. Dutch tombs — about one mile west of Pejalpur, Broach. 

Sind. 

169. Tomb of Edward Cooke, with peculiar inscription, 1743 — Tattain Sind. 

170. Old European burial-ground on Bandar Road, Karachi. 

171. Napier Obelisk (1853) in memory of Sir Charles Napier — Napier Mole 

Road — Karachi. 

172. Monument bearing names of officers and men who fell on the battle- 

field of Miani, Haiderabad, Sind. 

173. Monument — in Government FFouse grounds, Karachi, erected by Sir C. 

Napier to memory of officers and men, 22nd Regiment, who fell in the 
Sind campaign. 

Rajputana. 

174. Bust with inscription at Ajmir of the late Colonel Sutherland. 

175. Monument of red sandstone erected to the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel 

John Ludlow, C.B. — 1822 at Barod — Kotah State. 

176. Tomb of the late Colonel Dixon in the Beawur cemetery (Ajmir-Merwara). 

177. Tomb in the old cemetery, Jaipur, to the memory of" Mr. Martin Blake" 

B.C.S., Assistant to the Governor General, Rajputana, murdered at 
Jaipur on the 4th June r S35. 

178. Alarge monument at Lalsot, 24 miles to the north of Dosa, Jaipur State 

erected to the memory of an officer (name unknown) who' died there ’ 
179 The Hastings Bridge erected in [8r8 bv Colonel Tod 6 miles east of 
Kotah in commemoration of the victory over a body of Pindaris 
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Rajputana — contd. 

180. Monument near Mangrol (Kotah State) to Lieutenants Clarke and Read 

of tte 4th Regiment, Bengal Light Cavalry, killed in a fray with the 
forces of the Maharao Kishori Singh, 1821. 

1 8 1 . Monument in the Kotah graveyard in memory of Brevet Major C. A. 

Barton and two sons killed in defending the Residency against mutineers, 

1857 - 

Central Provinces. 

182. Monument and tombs in the Sitabuldi Hill Fort to the memory of officers 

killed at the battle of Sitabuldi in 1817. 

183. Grave at Bera Ghat, 9 miles from Jubbulpur, of a gentleman who while 

in a boat on the Narbadda jumped into the river to save himself from 
bees and was drowned. 

184. Monument at Saugor in memory of General Wallace; General Sir T. 

Ambury, K.C.B.; C.A. Molony, B. C.S., Agent, Governor General, Saugor 
and Narbadda Territories ; E. W. Cockerell, B.C.S., Assistant to Agent, 
Governor General, Saugor and Narbadda Territories. 

185. Cross at Karinjia, Mandla District, erected in 1867 in memory of mis- 

sionaries who died there. 

186. Graves of officers and men who fell at the siege of Chanda, 1818, at Chanda. 
i860. Masonry grave at Sahbhatta in the Patna State, bordering on the Sonpur 

State, Sambalpur District, — said to be to an officer in command of troops 
proceeding during the last century from Cuttack to quiet a disturbance 
in the Bora Sambar Zamindari. 

i86£. Masonry monument at Semrapali, Sarangarh State, Sambalpur District, 
to A. C. Elliott, who died in 1778 on a Political Mission to the Raja of 
Nagpur. 

British Burma. 

187. Graves at the Shive-Dagsu Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and men killed 

at the storming of the Pagoda in 1852. 

188. Graves at the Botatoung Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and men who 

fell or died in the second Burmese War, 1852-53. 

189. Tombs on the platform of the Shway Dagone Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers 

killed in the operations, 1852-53. 

Haiderabad, Deccan. 

190. Assaye battle-field monument (43 miles north-east of Aurangabad), 1803. 

Assam. 

191. Memorial at Cherra Punji to the memory of David Scott, B.C.S., Agent 

to the Governor General, who died 20th August 1831. 

192. Monument of plastered stone with a tablet at Nongkhlao in the Khasi 
- Hills, 35 miles north-west of Shillong, to Lieutenants Bedingfield and 

Burlton, massacred by Khasias, 1829. 

193. Stone cairn at Kohima to the memory of Mr. G. H. Damant, B.C.S., 

treacherously killed by Nagas, 1879. 

194. Memorial stone at Khonoma to the memory of Mr. G. H. Damant, B.C.S. 

195. Memorial stone at Khonoma to the memory of Major Cock, killed at the 

attack on Khonoma, 1879. 

196. Tomb at Goalpara to Lieutenant Cresswell, died of a wound received in 

action against freebooters in Kamroop, 1794. 
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Madras. 

197. Equestrian statue of General Neill, 1st Madras Fusiliers — Mount Road; 

bronze. * 

198. Monument in the Island at Seringapatam to the memory of Lieutenant- 

Colonel William Baillie, who was taken prisoner at Perumbakum, 10th 
September 1780, and died at Seringapatam in November 1782, erected 
in 1816 by his nephew, Lieutenant-Colonel John Baillie, Resident at 
Lucknow. 

199. Statue of the Rev. Mr. Schwartz by Flaxman in the church at the little 

Fort, Tanjore. 

200. Tower on the coast at Saluvanaikpatnam (Tanjore District) erected by 

the late Rajah of Tanjore to commemorate the battle of Waterloo. 

201. Monument on the Red Hills west of Pondicherry to Major Stevens, Chief 

Engineer, killed in the trenches during the siege of Pondicherry, 1778. 

202. Obelisk at Kotta Kuppam, north of Pondicherry, over graves of soldiers 

killed at the siege of Pondicherry, 1760. 

203. Cenotaph at Tirukoilur to the memory of Arthur French, M.C.S., who 

died at Cuddalore in 1823. 

204. Monuments to officers who fell or died of wounds received at Panjalum 

Kurichi, 1799-81, at Vellaram, Tinnevelly District. 

205. Equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, once Governor of Madras, 

middle of Island at Madras ; bronze. 

206. On the parade-ground facing the Council House at Madras, stone canopy 

covering a large pedestrian marble statue of the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis on a marble pedestal, decorated with groups of figures in 
alto-relievo, representing the surrender of the sons and suite of Tippu 
Sultan. 

207. Monument at Patti Konda built in memory of Sir Thomas Munro, erected 

on the spot where he died of cholera. 

208. White marble statue of Sir Thomas Munro — Fort Church, Madras. 

209. Cenotaph to the Marquis of Cornwallis, enclosed by an iron railino- cast 

from the cannon taken at the siege of Seringapatam, 1799, by the troops 
under his command — Mount Road, Madras. 

210. Cenotaph to Colonel Dalrymple — Parade-ground, St. Thomas’ Mount, 

Madras. 

21 1. Obelisk in memory of General Sydenham — St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 

212. Granite column to Colonel Noble, C.E., erected by the men of the Horse 

Artillery — St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 

213. A half-length marble bust (by Chantrey) to Colonel Noble, C.B., placed by 

the officers, Royal Horse Artillery, in the Church, St. Thomas' Mount, 
Madras. 

214. Madras Memorial Hall— erected by public subscription in memory of the 

Madras Presidency not joining in the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. 

215. ‘‘Lai Bagh” Seringapatam, a mausoleum built by Tippu Sultan for his 

father, and in which he also was buried. The folding doors, inlaid 
with ivory, were the gift of Lord Dalhousie, and the "Mausoleum is 
supported at Government expense. 

216. Monuments to Colonel Brown and Captain Hislop, killed in the battle of 

Pullalore, Conjeveram, 1781. 

217. Monument on the Racecourse, Guindy, to the memory of Major Donald 

Mackav, who died in 1783. 

21S. Cyclone Monument in the Fort at Masulipatam to the memory of those 
who perished in 1864. 
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Appendix C. 

Catalogue of works of Reference bearing on Indian and Oriental 
Architecture , Art, and Archaeology. 

(Revised.) 

(I) 

Catalogue of Books, &e., bearing on Indian Art. 

ALEXANDER (James Edward). — Travels from India to England ; comprehend- 
ing a visit to the Burma Empire, and a journey through Persia, Asia Minor, 
European Turkey, etc., in the years 1825-26. Illustrated with maps and 
plates. — 4to : London, 182J. 

Annesley (George Viscount Valentia). — Voyages and Travels to India, 
Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 1802-06. By 
Georgfe Viscount Valentia. Plates and maps. — j vols., 4to : London, i8og. 

Atkinson (E. T.). — Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Accounts of the North- 
Western Provinces. — Vote. I to VI, and, vol. X, North-Western Provinces 
Government Press, Allahabad, i8 r }4. 

ATKINSON (James). — Sketches in Afghanistan, by James Atkinson, Esq. 
[lithographed plates by Louis and Charles Haghe]. — Folio : London, n. d., 
1842. 

ATHANASIUS Nitikins. — Travels in the Deccan, 1470. Translated by R. M. 
Mayors, Esq., Hakluyt Society. 

BELNOS (Mrs. S. C.). — The Sundhya or the Daily Prayers of the Brahmins. 
Illustrated in a Series of Original Drawings from nature, demonstrating 
their attitudes and different signs and figures performed by them during the 
Ceremonies of their morning Devotions, and likewise their Poojas, etc. In 
24 (coloured) plates, by Mrs. S. C. Belnos. — Imp. folio : London, 18 pi . 

BELNOS (MRS. S. C.). — Twenty-four plates, illustrative of Hindu and European 
Manners in Bengal. Drawn on stone by A. Colin, from sketches by Mrs. 
Belnos (text in English and French). — Folio : London, n. d. 

Biddulph (J.) , Major. — Tribes of the Hindu-Koosh. — / vol. — Office of Super- 
intendent of Government Printing, Calcutta , 18S0. 

Bird (James). — Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of the 
Buddha and Jaina Religions, illustrated with descriptive account of the 
Sculptures in the Caves of Western India, with Translations of the Inscrip- 
tions from those of Kanari, Karli, Ajanta, Ellora, Nasik, &c., which indi- 
cate their connexion with the Coins and Topes of the Punjab and Afghanis- 
tan. 53 plates. — Folio: Bombay, 1847. 

Birdwood (George C. M., C.S.I., M.D., now Sir G.). — The Industrial Arts 
of India. With map and woodcuts. Published for the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education. — 2 vote., large cr. 8vo : Chapman & Hall, London, 
1880. 

Blagdon (Francis William). — A Brief History of Ancient and Modern India, 
from the Earliest Periods of Antiquity to the termination of the late Mah- 
ratta War. — Obi. folio : London, 18 op. 

BreekS (James Wilkinson). — An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monu- 
ments of the Nilgiris. By the late J. W. Breeks ; edited by his widow. — 
4to : London, t8pj. 
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Broughton (Thomas Duer). — The Costume, Character, Manners, Domestic 
Habits, and Religious Ceremonies of the Mahrattas. With io coloured 
engravings, from drawings by a native Artist. — 4to : London, 1813. 

Buchanan (L)r. Francis). — A Journey from Madras through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, performed under the orders of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of W'ellesley, Governor General of India, for the 
express purpose of investigating the state of Agriculture, Arts, and Com- 
merce ; the Religion, Manners, and Customs ; the History, Natural and 
Civil, and Antiquities, in the Dominions of the Raja of Mysore, and the 
countries acquired by the Honourable East India Company, in the late and 
former wars, from Tippoo Sultan. By Francis Buchanan, M.D. Illustrated, 
by a map and numerous other engravings. — 3 vols., 4to : — London, 1807. 

Burgess (James). — Archaeological Survey of Western India, 1874. Belgaum 
and Kaladgi Districts. W. Allen and Co., London, 1874. Buddhist Caves 
at Junnar. Government Press, Bombay, 1875. Provisional Lists of Archi- 
tectural and other Archaeological Remains, Bombay, Sind, Berar, Central 
Provinces, and Haiderabad. Government Press, Bombay, 1875. Remains 
at Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh. Government Press, Bombay, 1875. Anti- 
quities at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Thaa, Junagadh, Girnar and Dhank. Govern- 
ment Press, Bombay, 1876. Kathiawad and Kachh. W. Allen and Co., 
London, 1876. Translations of Inscriptions in the Belgaum and Kaladgi 
Districts. (J. F. Fleet, B.C.S.) Government Press, Bombay, 1877. List 
of remains in Ahmednagar, Nasik, Puna, and Kaladgi. Government Press, 
Bombay, 1877. Khandesh. Government Press, Bombay, 1878. Bidar and 
Aurungabad. W. Allen and Co., London, 1879. Kachh. Government Press, 
Bombay, 1879. Kurrachee, Hyderabad, and Shikarpur in Sind. Govern- 
ment Press, Bombay, 1879. Bauddha Rock Temples of Ajanta. Govern- 
ment Press, Bombay, 1881. Cave Temple Inscriptions. Government Press, 
Bombay. 

Burgess (James). — Archaeological Survey of Southern India, 1882. Amravati 
Stupa. Government Press, Madras. 

Burgess and FerGUSSON. — The Cave Temples of India. — London, 1880. 

Burmese War, The. — (Eighteen coloured views taken at and near Rangoon, 
by Lieutenant Joseph Moore, 89th Regiment ; and six coloured engravings 
illustrative of the combined operations of the Forces in the Burman 
Empire, 1824 and 1825. Painted by T. Stothard, R.A., from original 
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Appendix D. 

Reports and correspondence , &c., concerning Ancient Monuments in 

Madras. 


Flaxman's 

Schwartz. 


monument of 


Fort at Arcot. 


1. The tour of the Right Honourable the Governor of Madras in July 1882 

gave an impetus to various works connected with 
Mr. Grant Duff’s tour and monuments of interest in the Presidency. Mr. 
official minute. Grant Duff’s minute of the 29th July notices the 

following : — 

(а) The bath at Trichinopoly in which Bishop Heber was drowned (a 
Bath where Bishop Heher tablet has since been erected by the Madras Govern- 

was drowned. ment). 

( б ) The monument of the Missionary Schwartz by Flaxman at Tanjore, 
mentioned in paragraph 18 of His Excellency’s mi- 
nute as being threatened by the insecurity of the little 
Fort Church. (Enquiries were directed by the Madras 

Government for repairs.) 

(c) The ruins in the fort at Arcot made historical by Clive. (Further destruc- 
tion by the use of the materials for building purposes 
was prohibited by the Madras Government.) 

(d) The ruins of Bijanagaron which in paragraph 33 His Excellency makes 

Bijanagar. the following observations : — 

“Several persons have lately been appointed at the expense of the Public Works Depart- 
m «..» r ment to protect these extremely curious remains of antiquity; 

..I,... but it is doubtful whether they quite understand their duties, 

and the Collector, Mr. Gordon, had to speak to his subordinates on this subject while I was 
Necessity for remedies there. Be this as it may, no time should be lost in arresting 

the further progress of mischief. Arboreal vegetation should 

be ruthlessly destroyed The centre of the most important of all the temples wants 

immediate attention. If it can be saved at all, it can only be saved by being looked to 
speedily.” 

( e ) The Vishnavite and Shivite temples at Tadpatri in danger from the 

_ , floods of the river Pennair, on which Mr. Grant Duff 

Temples at Tadpatri. , 

r remarks : — 

“ From information obtained on the spot I am led to believe there are ample funds to 
prevent any harm coming to these interesting edifices, in the hands of their managers, if they 
will only use them.” 

2. During September 1882 I addressed the Madras Public Works De- 

partment on the subject of the repairs to the Bija- 
Grant for Bijanagar rums. na g ar monuments and was informed that a grant 

of Rs. 5,000 would be sufficient for present requirements. 

3. The repairs to the temple in the Vellore Fort (see page cxvii of the 

Annual Report for 1881-82) were finished in Sep- 
emp e in the Ve ore For . an j j received and signed the completion 

report, which pursuant to the general orders of the Madras Government had 
been sent to me by the Executive Engineer of the North Arcot Division. 

4. On my way to Amaravati in November, I conferred with Colonel Sankey 

C.B., R.E., in Madras on the subject of the employ- 
Special Officer for Madras. men t 0 f a special officer to undertake repairs to ancient 
monuments, and Mr. H. C. Black, C.E., was offered, and accepted, a temporary 
appointment as Assistant Engineer. The General Orders of the Madras Gov- 
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ernment, Public Works Department (No. 3214 of the 6th December 1882), 
specified Mr. Black's position as follows : — 

“ Mr. Black will work directly under the orders of the Superintending Engineer of the Circle 
in which his work for the moment may be placed, all such 
on ^r!Br a rk^“ «”^ ernment estimates as may be framed by him g'oing, however, direct in 

the first instance to the Curator of Ancient Monuments in 
India for transmission to the Government of Madras. 

“ Mr. Black will be supplied from the Public Works Secretariat with the several notes 
drawn up by Captain Cole on the requirements of the monuments in Southern India, also the 
papers regarding the ruins at Hampi and the Seven Pagodas, and will then proceed to Bellary 
to commence work at Hampi, where he will as soon as possible prepare an estimate for submis- 
sion to Captain Cole.” 

5. I visited Amaravati and submitted the following report : — 

Report on the Buddhist 
Tope at Amaravati. 

Memorandum on the present condition of the A mar //vat i Tope, dated Masulipatam, the 24th 

November 1882. 

“(l.) I have just returned from a careful inspection of the Buddhist ruins at Amaravati, and 

Visit to Amaraiati, have had the advantage of conferring with Mr. Horsfall, Collec- 

t° r the kistna District, who superintended the excavations 
ordered by the Duke of Buckingham in i38o. I also met Mr. Mackenzie, the Sub-Collector, 
and Mr. Grant, the Executive Engineer at Amaravati itself, and am now able to give a 
description of the remains of the tope and its sculptures, and to offer an opinion on the best 
means of preserving them. 

(2.) Paragraph 7 of the accompanying report on Amaravati and the panoramic sketch 
Previous report on Amaravati. attached to it will explain the condition of the tope after the 

excavations of 1 S80 had been completed. 

‘ (3.) oince then Dr. Burgess, Archaeological Surveyor for Western and Southern India, spent 
Dr. Burgess’ work at Amaravati. upwards of a month, between December I881 and January 1882, 

. cut. j j in examining the tope and in selecting and packing those sculp- 
tures which he considered worthy ot removal to the Madras Museum. These stones number- 
mg 175, were earned to the bank of the River Kistna, about half a mile north of Amaravati, 
where they now are in a fenced enclosure and under the care of a native custodian. It is 
scaredy necessary to say that the stones comprise the finest sculptures and the most important 

h‘ ° r fl S °j th ~f' reat . r , op ®- Th<: >' a PPea r to me in good condition and undamaged 

by the recent floods. They had been taken out of their cases to be freed from the straw 

Lilli vTu e °^ e i them ’- and ’ a5 far as 1 was able to i ud g e > the action of the water had bene- 
nciaiiy cleaned the carvings. 

“ (a) The number of stone sculptures at Amaravati are as follows 

Number of sculptures at Amar- 
avati. 


(a) Sculptures of Dr. Burgess’ selection on the river bank 
(0) Sculptures at the tope — 

In a shed to the north in boxes .... 

Ditto loose ... 

In situ . . 


8 

43 

'95 


Total 


'75 


246 

421 


Of those that are 1 u situ, i.e., on the circular area covered H\. , 1, .1 , ... , 

(S.) At the northern entrance nearest to the village of Amaravati is the shed in which are 
Present state of the ruins. th f deposited in 1877 by Mr. Sewell (see sketch and 

be traced by the pieces of railing anri I™ T l D ^ .f, nd the southern entrance (F) may 
east a large' "slab (&) T "etT’nd h l “ ^ which remain. Passing round to the 
these stones, which indicate' Dart of Tkr / P i‘ r! '° n of tbe outer railing H. Besides 

stnaller fragments and tnasonrv slabs in original structure, there are various 

plinth of the tope itself. ^ position to complete the demarcation of the railing and 
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“ (6.) Of the 246 stones recorded as being now at the tope, a small proportion go to make 
Stone, at the ate. U P th ° se that remain fixed in position. A good many lie scattered 

round and about the railings, but the greater number are in the 
centre of the circle, to which position they were removed for Dr. Burgess’ operations. 

“ ( 7 ‘) I cannot believe that the shattered condition of the masonry and its carvings can be 

Original cause of the min of the attributed to the natives of Amaravati, who are mostly Hindus, 

tope. it is true that the grandfather of the present zamindar is known 

, to have removed brick and stone from the central mound to 

build his palace and for the purpose of adding to the temple close to it. but he would have been 
simply concerned in getting the material and not in wantonly defacing the sculptures or 
smashing up the stone blocks. The demolition of the mound, as well as the ruin of the 
surrounding railings and entrances, had been effected before we first knew of the tope through 
Colonel Mackenzie in 1816 ; I believe that the real destroyers were the Muhammadans who 
under the iconoclast Alamgir, conquered the district and established themselves in the forts’ 
of Kondapilli and Kondavid in the neighbourhood. 


‘ Such destruction as Alamgir was wont to deal on all temples of the hated idol-worshippers 
would have left the sculptures scattered round the tope. The subsequent demolition of the 
central mound by the zamindar would have covered them up with layers of earth and debris 
to which the subsequent excavation of the tank in the centre (or, more probably, digging for 
treasure) would have contributed. I am assured by Mr. Horsfall that the excavation of 1880 
overturned no stones from their original places; that the sculptures laid bare were not injured 
by the process of excavation; and that the central mound had previously disappeared and 
no relic or stones were found on its site. ' 

***** 

“(io.) The recommendations I beg leave to submit for the conservation of the Amaravati 

Recommendations for preservative tope are as follow • 
remedies. 


“(A.) The masonry terrace-rails and fragments now in their proper positions and described 
at paragraph 5 of this note should be rendered secure. The existing portions of 
terrace should be relaid on concrete and in cement. The rails should be supported 
in their places by a solid foundation of concrete and by using iron bars to prop 
the uprights and hold them in position. 

“(B.) All the fragmentary sculptures should be collected and placed under a permanent 
shed in the centre of the circular enclosure. 

“ (C.) The bank of earth formed round the tope by the demolition of the mound in past years 
should be gently sloped off so as to prevent the falling in of earth, such as has 
occurred during the last rains. This will probably lead to the discovery of more 
stones ; two fresh ones had been partly revealed in the bank, and were got out 
during my visit by Mr. Mackenzie, the Sub-Collector. 

“ (D.) A masonry wall 7 feet high should be erected round the ruins, and have an 
entrance gate at the north under lock and key. 

“ (E.) Near this gate should be a small house for the native custodian. 

***** 


“(12.) Any attempt to restore the structure — unless it is possible to ascertain with 
certainty the former position of particular portions— is most 
epalre ' undesirable, but the majority of the stones are easily identi- 

fied as being parts of the railing or plinth, and their retention at the Amaravati enclosure 
would be an in situ preservation, even if they were not in their original structural positions 
and were merely placed on the ground so as to be easily inspected and examined. 

“(13.) It would be expedient to have all the best Amaravati sculptures photographed; and 
p if the recommendations in this note are adopted, completion 

oograps. photographs should illustrate the condition of the tope and the 

beneficial effect of the remedies. It would, however, be necessary to employ a good profes- 
sional photographer to take the negatives (which should become the property of Government 
for printing by a permanent process), as amateur work is usually unsatisfactory and not worth 
using for purposes of publication. 

“ (14-) It will be necessary to charge a special officer with the duty of carrying out the sug- 
c , gestions ; and the arrangements will, I hope, be undertaken at 

Special officer for repairs. once . The ^ exdus ; ve of casts and photography, will 

p robably be some Rs. 5,000. ” 

6 . Mr. Black proceeded to Hampi, and on the 24th December sent me a 
Mr. Black’s preliminary report and rough estimate for repairing the Vittala 


estimate^ for Hampi. 


Swami temple at Bijanagar. This amounted to 
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Estimate for clearing away 
jungle. 


Rs. 870 for cutting jungle, and Rs. 4,237 for repairs to the building. I returned 
the papers with certain suggested modifications. 

7. On the 17th of January 1883, Mr. Black sent a further report on the 
Mr. Black’s report on the Vittala Swami temple which I returned with a general 

Vittala Swami temple. approval of the remedies proposed. 

8. The estimate for cutting down jungle and clearing from brushwood the 
enclosures to, and surroundings of, the Hampi tem- 
ples, amounting to Rs. 870, was sanctioned by the 
Madras Government, and Mr. Black directed to 

revise the estimate for repairs to the temple itself in accordance with my 

recommendations. 

9. A sum of Rs. 5,000 had been allotted for the work out of my budget 

Allotment for imperial funds. grant for 1882-83. ” 

10. The following report by Mr. Black specifies what he has accomplished 
Mr. Black’s report of work at a t Bijanagar : 

Bijanagar. 

“ The outrooting of the jungle on all the buildings has been completed, about no buildings 
in all having been cleared. Some extirpation of roots by means of poisoning with mercury 
remains to be done and is in progress. These roots are chiefly on the high walls surrounding 
the Muhammadan buildings of the zenana and council rooms, etc., which walls are put toge- 
ther with such accuracy as regards stone-cutting that poisoning with mercury is the only way 
of drying up the roots. 

“ The roof of the Vimanah or inner closed hall has been partly removed so as to get at 

Vittala Swami. the f br ? ken St °" e bea ™ s * bich supported it. A plan of the 

roof is herewith sent. It shows the portion destroyed by the 
Muhammadans, and also the stone beams which it is necessary to replace. These latter are 
shown of a darker shade. Five stone beams have been chosen from the adjacent ruins to re- 
place the broken ones. These latter are quite plain, being merely squared stone, without any 
carving, but as the former beams had but slight carving on them, the new ones will not appear 
irregular. They have been brought to the work, and ready for hoisting into place. Some 
more of this roof must be taken off to replace the broken beams; but wooden sleepers must 
be obtained to make low strong stagings under the cracked stone beams. Old sleepers have 
been applied for from the Southern Mahratta and the Madras Railways ; but none were to be 
had. Undersigned hopes to get about 150 at Madras. No sort of direct propping with posts 
would be strong enough to support the great weight of these stones. Rails have also been 
applied for from both the above railways, but can only be obtained from the office of the 
Madras Railway at Madras. About 6 or 8 tons or say 30 or 40 rails are necessary, as so 
many beams and lintels are cracked and broken. The coating of plaster on the roofs of the 
two adjacent temples of Basant and Kallian Mantapas will be put in hand at once. There is 
very little leakage through these roofs. 

“ The outside coating of granite ashlar of these walls had separated itself from the inside 
Walls of Closed portion of temple. ? nd . wa 1 s feH'ng down. The south-west corner has 

, eer j taken in hand first, and has been dismantled down to 
ground level. It is now being rebuilt and is above the level of the plinth. It is very necessary 
to do this work qtuckly and well, as the standing portion is unsupported and in a somewhat 
dangerous condition. The other parts of the walls which require it will be gone on with at 
once. This work is the most important part of the repairs. Some additions to the temple, which 
Stone and brick modem additions. were put up by natives, have been removed. These were a 
, , . ,. , , , „ clumsy two-storied shed in the main porch, and a long narrow 

shed inside the closed hail. The first of these has been entirely removed and the second 
partially so. Photographic negatives of these two places were taken before work was com- 
menced. The brick walls in the inside hall have been partly cleared away, but more could 

Tmne 6 t d ? ne UnU f he V f ° l , "T P ro PP ed - In faring out the said hall a rather good sand- 
stone statue was found. It had been erected at the entrance of the sanctum as a 
door-keeper. Perhaps the corresponding one may be also found, in which case they might be 

been delred n aw 4 ° ^ WaS ‘>' in S in the main P ort:h (see photograph) has 

“The surrounding verandahs of the enclosure havehad the stones partly sorted out, and 
Colonnades. about hall of the fallen portion can be re-erected at a small 

cost. The parts of these verandahs that are too much ruined 
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to be set up again might be pulled down so as to leave only the back enclosure wall. One of 
the photographic negatives (No. 2) Shows a portion of the colonnade entirely ruined.” .... 

“A general plan of Vittala Swami is herewith sent, showing the position of the buildings 
in the enclosure and three Gopuras, etc. 

, “ * tnsidering that it might be wanted) been collecting materials for a 

short > 


11. Mr. Black’s revised estimate for work at Hafnpi amounting toRs. 18,990 

Mr Black’s revised estimates havin g been referred to me, I returned it to the 
for work at Bijanagar. Madras Government onthe 9th of June 1883 with a 

general approval of the measures provided for, but 
recommending the main structure of the Vittala Swami temple to be first 
repaired. I also offered a grant-in-aid of Rs. 10,000 to supplement the 5,000 
provided in the Madras Budget, 1883-84, for preserving monuments, and sug- 
gested the following allotments : — 


For Hampi 
For Amaravati . 
Seven Pagodas 


Rs. 

4,000 

2,400 

1,600 


12. The Madras Government has since sanctioned the estimate for Bijanagar 
Bijanagar estimate sane- amounting to Rs. 18,990, which includes— 
tioned. 


Vittala Swami temple — 

Main building . 
Colonnades 
Subsidiary temples . 
Temple of Victory 
Queen’s Baths 
Raganath Swami temple 


Rs. 

• 4,650 7 

• 3,550 | 

• 1,320 ; ' 

■ 1,450 

30° 

560 


Mr. Black's estimate 
the Seven pagodas. 


for 


( Vide page cxxix of Annual Report for 1881-82 for notes on Bijanagar and 
Hampi.) 

13. Mr. Black on the 1 8th June last forwarded his estimate for carrying out 
certain repairs recommended by me for the Seven 
Pagodas (see page cxiii of the Annual Report for 
1881-82). This amounts in all to Rs. 2,228. 

14. In paragraphs 13 and 14, page cxiv of the Annual Report for’ 1881-82, 
Removal of sand from the I described the deserted “ Alaiva” or Shore temple 

Alaiva temple on the coast at at the Seven Pagodas, and recommended the removal 
the Seven Pagodas. 0 f sand. 


I have now heard from Mr. Black. He writes — 

“ At the Alaiva temple here I have excavated both sides of the wall of the outer enclosure. 

'the walls are from 6 to 7 feet deep, and the lower portions of them are very perfect, 

some carved griffins heads (near the base) which were coated with stucco being quite sharp and 
clean, though having been protected by being buried in sand. When the walls are quite 
excavated they will form a most interesting completion to the temple, which is at present 
rather small and wanting in completeness without the enclosure. The walls are ornamental 
with the small conventional lion’s rampart _which are so common on the temple itself, but these 
are much less weather-worn.” 
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Allotments for the year. 


15. After the determination of what is to be done in the way of preserva- 
tive measures at Amardvati, it will remain for the 
Madras Government to say how the available funds 

are to be allotted. 

16. The operations at all three places will have to be carefully watched 

... during progress, and certainly inspected once by 
operations.^ ° r " atC lr>S 1 e me during the present year. I do not anticipate very 

rapid progress, as the funds are limited ; the work 
requires great care, and the climatic conditions of the three localities are such as 
to make it only possible for work during certain seasons. 
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Reports and correspondeTice concerning Ancient Monuments in 

Bombay. 

1. In April 1882 a proposal was communicated to me by the Bombay Public 
Mahratta Palace at Poona. Works Department for rebuilding a portion of the 

Mahratta Vishrambag Palace at Poona, [which had 
been burnt,] for use as a high school, in reply to which I submitted an opinion 
that, unless the original architectural appearance of the old palace was to be 
faithfully preserved, the project did not appear to me as coming within the scope 
of preservation of ancient monuments. 

2. In May 1882 a Resolution of the Bombay Government in the Public 
Architectural repairs at Bija- Works Department, No. 326-C.W. — 792 of 1882, 

pur. ordered plans and estimates for the restoration and 

repair of certain ruins at Bijapur to be taken up as soon as practicable and 
submitted in communication with me. 

3. The Bombay Government in May 1882 called the attention of the officers 
Orders of the Bombay Gov. and departments concerned to some suggestions 

ernment on conservation of offered by rpe in the following letter, No. 174, dated 
ancient monuments. 24th April 1 882 : — 


“ 2. I would ask to be allowed to see the plans and specifications for carrying out the 
suggestions contained in the preliminary reports on Bijapur, Ahmedabad, Karli, or Ambarnath, 
in order to ascertain what is contemplated or to recommend grants-in-aid from Imperial 
Funds. 

“3. The Resolution No. 284-C.W. — 892 of 1881 of Public Works Department, dated 
Bombay Castle, 7th July 1881, referring to buildings at Bijapur, directs restoration and repair 
estimates to be framed in accordance with the views submitted by me to Government. Reso- 
lution No. 100-C.W.— 277 of 1882 in the Public Works Department, referring to the Vish- 
rambag Palace at Poona, dated Bombay Castle, 1 8th February 1882, directed the preparation 
of a project for restoring the palace. Resolution in the General Department, No. 3948 of the 
22nd November 1881, called tor definite proposals from the Collectors concerned in respect of 
Ahmedabad, Karli, Ambarnath, itc., and Resolution of the Public Works Department, No. 
190-C.W. — 501 of 1882, sanctioned the provision of iron gates to the Karli Caves. 

“4. It is obvious that unless I am permitted to see such projects, it becomes difficult for me 
to make any suggestions. As regards Ahmedabad, I believe that it will be found necessary 
to appoint an officer to specially lake charge of the public monuments of interest, and the 
Supreme Government could probably be induced to contribute towards the cost. 

"5. I would also most respectfully urge the consideration of Government to the important 
question of how far buildings possessing beautiful interiors or those of a religious character 
should be retained for use as offices or as dwellings or stores. 

“ 6. Paragraph 5, page 5, and a note on the Anand Mahal, page 8, of the Biiapur report, 
and paragraphs 9, 15, 36, 45, and 53 of the reports on Ahmedabad and Karli [see Annual 
Report, 1881-82 j, allude to some cases of buildings the appropriation of which will, I submit, 
invite undesirable criticism among those who take an interest in the conservation of ancient 
monuments in India. The conversion of temples, mosques, or tombs into dwellings can scarcely 
be carried out without damage to their architectural appearance, and the provision of such 
necessaries as bathing, retiring, and cooking rooms either defiles the buildings or brings a 
crow’d of objectionable erections into their vicinity. I should fail in my duty if I omitted to 
express my convictions on these points; but, having done so, I can only hope that they will 
receive full consideration. 

“ 7. I would venture to recommend that photographs be taken to show the condition of 
buildings before, during, and after remedies for conservation have been undertaken. Many 
people who now visit the Taj at Agra and admire its beautiful structures and gardens have 
no idea of the picture of neglect presented before the repairs w'ere carried out, and so it is with 
tnany other monuments throughout India. 
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“ 8. I may also remark that in the course of my experience there has sometimes been insuffi- 
cient data for carrying out restorations of buildings, mistakes either of omission or commission 
being the result. No such cases have come under my notice in Bombay; but to guard against 
their occurrence it is most useful to possess old drawings of buildings made either by natives or 
by travellers (see, for instance, Antiquities and Views in India from the Drawings of Thomas 
Daniell (143 in number), published by T. and W. Daniell in London, 1799). Native draw- 
ings are still procurable, but diligent search has to be made before they come to light. I would 
recommend that local officials be invited to advertise for old drawings of ancient buildings in 
the Bombay Presidency, and that a collection be formed which, if sufficiently valuable, could 
be purchased and published. 

“ 9. In conclusion, I solicit your permission to the communication to me of copies of all 
papers, &c., relating to works of conservation throughout the Presidency and to particulars of 
works sanctioned for execution either in the Civil or Public Works Department.” 

******** 

4. Reports having been referred to me from the Collectors of Poona and 
Thdna on the subject of monuments in their districts, I submitted the following 
observations to the Bombay Government ; — 

I have the honour to mention in respect of the K£rli Caves that the removal of the 

small temple from the front of the entrance is not essential nor recommended. 

“ It cannot be doubted that the Hindus who frequent the Karli Caves worship the Dagoba 
inside in ignorance. Similar cases of mistaken identity are to be found elsewhere in India, as 
for instance at Gaya in Bengal, where five placid figures of Buddha have been made to do duty 
as the ‘ Panch Pandavas ’ and are worshipped as such by the Hindus. Government very 
wisely abstains as much as possible from interfering in matters of superstition, although I sup- 
pose there would be interference if the Buddhists were present at Karli to protest. Yet I 
think the line may be drawn in discountenancingtnisappropriation of emblems in a case like 
this. Educated Hindus would, I think, concur in this course. Let the Hindu fishermen vener- 
ate the Dagoba as much as they like, but they have in my opinion no business to paint it as a 
Lingam, or to white-wash the Buddhist carvings and paint the eyes of the figures black. I 
should say that the Brahmins would settle the matter and smooth all difficulties in the way 
of cleaning the carvings of this most interesting rock-cut temple. 

“ As regards the temple at Ambarnath, I quite concur in the views expressed by the Col- 
lector of Thana, and hope Governmeut will sanction the measures he particularises. I also 
support the recommendation that the lease of the Bassein Fort be not renewed, so that the 
ruins may receive preservative measures. This and the other places mentioned, I hope to 
visit before long ; but the remedies for protection and custody specified by Mr. Mulock are, I 
submit, worthy of immediate adoption.” 

5. In December 1882 the following orders were passed : — 

Orders of the Bombay 
Government on preservation of 
archaeological remains in the 
Poona and Thana Districts. 

Archeological Remains : Preservation of — in the Districts of Poona and Thana, No, 4866, 
dated Bombay Castle, 6th December 1882. 

Memorandum from the Commissioner, C. D., No. R.-3281, dated 20th July 1882, sub- 
mitting for information the following letter from the Collector of Poona, No. 4412, dated nth 
idem : — 

“ In reference to Government Resolution No. 2522, dated the 6th instant. General 
Department, I have the honour to state that I deprecate any interference with the ceremonies 
round the Dagoba, especially as they do no harm to the temple, but I will issue instructions 
with a view to prevent the carvings from being white-washed.” 

Memorandum from the Commissioner, N. D., No. 3948, dated 18th November 1882, for- 
warding, for sanction to the proposals made therein, the following letter from the Collector of 
Thana, No. 5855, dated 15th idem : — 

“ With reference to paragraph 2 of Government Resolution No. 2522 of 6th July last, I 
have the honour to report as follows : — 

“2. The Executive Engineer informs me, in his No. 2802 of 20th September, that Govern- 
ment have sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 586 for the preservation of the Temple of Ambar- 
ndth, and that the work is being carried out. 

" 3. _ Captain Cole, R.E., with whom 1 have been in correspondence, has within the last few 
days visited the Bassein Fort, and he writes demi-officially to me: ‘I spent several hours in 
looking over the old Portuguese churches, &c. ; I think something might be done to clear away 
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the jungle from the best buildings, also to preserve the inscribed stones and to strengthen the 
masonry of the various fa9ades of the churches. The greatest eyesores are the Littlewood 
ruined sugar machinery.’ 

“4.. Rs. 8 a month would be sufficient for a custodian for the Kanheri Caves. 

“5. Rs. 5 a year might be given to the patel of Kondane to look after the caves in his 
villages. The payment would ensure his not forgetting the duty. 

“6. Regarding the Mahadev Temple at Lonad, the straw ricks have been removed, and 
orders have been issued to the patel 'and talati to send an annual report on the state of the 
temple. The collections of the stones and the planting of the hedge would not cost more than 
Rs. 50 at the outside. 

“ 7. There are some other caves in Salsette that probably deserve preservation : — 

1. — The Mandapeshvar Cave, near the Borivli Station below a Roman Catholic 

Church and now in charge of the Roman Catholic community. 

2. — The Magathan Cave, also near the Borivli Station. 

3. — The fine Jogeshvari Cave near the Goregaon Station, the courtyard to which is a 

good deal choked up with earth and requires clearing out at a cost of Rs. 20. 

4. — The Mahakala Caves near Kondivte village. 

“8. From Captain Cole’s letter to me I see he intends returning to Bombay early in 
December, when he hopes to see all the remains mentioned by me. 

“9. He will in time submit his proposals regarding the preservation of the Bassein ruins 
to Government and of the above also ; until receipt of his proposals, I would not recommend 
mine being acted upon.” 

Resolution. — Copies of the letters from the Collectors of Poona and Th£na should be 
forwarded to the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India with reference to Government 
Resolution No. 3522, dated the 6th July last, with an intimation that this Government will await 
receipt of his proposals referred to in paragraph 9 of Mr. Mulock’s letter regarding the pre- 
servation of archaeological remains in the Thana District. 

6. Early in December 1882, when I visited Bombay on my return from 
Estimates for repairs to Madras, Colonel Mernman, C.S.I., R.E., the Secretary 

buildings at Ahmedabad and in the Public Works Department, made over to me a 
Bl i a P ur - batch of estimates for repairs at Ahmedabad and 

Bijipur, which I returned a few days after with suggestions, and placed 
Rs. 5,000 at the disposal of the Bombay Government for each of the two places. 

7. The following orders with respect to Ahmedabad were passed on the 

Orders of the Bombay Gov- 23rd December 
ernment on repairs to build- 
ings at Ahmedabad. 


Monuments, Architectural , at Ahmedabad — Repairs to certain , No, 899, C, W. — 2166, dated 
Bombay Castle, 23rd December 1882. 

Memorandum from the Superintending Engineer, Northern Division, No. 2272 A., dated 
25th October 1882. 

“ With reference to Government Resolution, No. 711 — C. W. — 17$* dated 27th September 

F,fim^N n f , . . 1882, forwards a letter from the Executive En- 

ftsumate Ino. 374 of 1882, for making thorough . ’ ‘ , , . , • f .« 

repairs to Baba Lulvi's Masque near Ah- gineer, Ahmedabad, submitting, tor tne SSM 1 C* 

metiabad . r s . 5,601 t ; on 0 f Government, estimates as per margin, 

“ to°bhai » Mo^ in |„d°^b for repairs to certam Mosques at Ahmedabad ; 

in Asarwa near Ahmedabad . . . 5»99* and reporting that the estimates caliea tor 

in paragraph 3 of Government Resolution No. 960 — C. W. — 1692, dated 15th September 
1882, are in hand and will be sent in due course ; and remarks that, out of the Budget grant 
of Rs. 9,000, for Architectural remains at Ahmedabad, Rs. 8,346 have been allotted on various 
buildings in that district, and the balance, Rs. 654, has been granted to the temple at Ambar- 

Memorandum from the Superintending Engineer, Northern Division, No. 2583 A., dated 
5th December 1882. 

“ Forwards a letter from the Executive Engineer, Ahmedabad, submitting, for the sanction 
„ . of Government, estimates as per margin, for 

Rs. the preservation of ce, tain Architectural Menu- 

Estimate No. 388 of 1882, for repairs to two ments at Ahmedabad. and enclosing copy ot a 

Tombs and one Mosque at Butwa . . „ 9^ letter from the Collector of Ahmedabad for 

perusal, as the remarks contained in paragraphs 2 and 3 of it appear to be very sound and 
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judicious ; states that the estimates have been framed as well as they can be,, but they cannot 
be considered satisfactory as this Department is not trained to this kind of work ; and recom- 
mends that the Executive Engineers may be relieved of this duty which occupies much of their 
time, and that it may be handed over to an officer specially appointed, as proposed in para- 
graph 2 of Government Resolution No. 711-C. W., — 1746, dated 27th September 1882.” 

Letter from the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, No. 727, dated 9th December 
1882. 

“ Returns the estimates noted in the margin, and states that he has recommended the first, 

and has asked the Comptroller General to place 
Rs. 5,000 at the disposal of this Department 
for the purpose. Strongly recommends that 
photographic negatives be obtained for him of 
the buildings before and after they are com- 
pleted.” 


Sayad Usman’s Mosque and Tomb 

Butwa 

Baba Lulvi’s Mosque and Tomb , 
Dhai Harir*s Mosque and Tomb . 


. Rs. 

12,296 

• »» 

9,256 

• »* 

5,601 

• W 

5,991 

* 

• 


“ Resolution. — The Government of India having made a grant of Rs. 5,000 for expendi- 
ture in the current year on repairs to the architectural monuments at Ahmedabad, the esti- 
mate, amounting to Rs. 12,296, for repairs to Sayad Oosman’s Mosque and Tomb, may be 
sanctioned, and the work may be put in hand. 

“ 2. The estimates as per margin may be 
1. Botwa . . . • • • ■ Ks. 9,356 returned to the Executive Engineer, Ahmeda- 

3. Baba Lnlvis Mosque and Tomb . . „ 5,601 . , ■ ■ r 

3 . Dhai Harir’s Mosque and Tomb . . „ 5,991 bad, for record pending further provision of 

funds. 

“ 3. A photograph in negative with six proofs should be obtained and forwarded to Captain 
Cole as requested. 

“ 4. The attention of the Executive Engineer should be drawn to the remarks made by 
Captain Cole on the estimates. 

8. The following orders with respect to Bijdpur were passed on the 23rd 
Orders of the Bombay Gov- December 1882 ■ ~~ 
eminent on repairs to build- 
ings at Bijapur. 

Monuments, Architectural, at Bijapur — Repairs to certain. No. goa-C, W. — 2 /( 57 , dated Bombay Castle , 

23rd December 1882. 

Letter from the Superintending Engineer, Southern Division, No. 3028, dated 6th October 
1882. 

“With reference to Government Resolution No. 690-C. W. — 1692, dated 15th September 

1882, submits, for the sanction of Government, 
estimates as per margin, for making special re- 
pairs to the Mehtar Mahal and Mecca Masjid 
at Bijapur; states that the repairs are neces- 
sary to arrest further ruin in the case of these 
structures, which are remarkable for their architectural beauty ; and remarks that there is 
great difficulty in obtaining work-people in sufficient numbers (more particularly masons) at 
Bijapur, and that it is very doubtful, even if funds should be available, whether the Executive 
Engineer will be able profitably to undertake any more work than he has now in hand." 

Letter from the Superintending Engineer, Southern Division, No. 3211, dated 30th 
October 1882. 

“ In continuation of his No. 3028, dated 6th October 1882, and with reference to paragraph 
3 of Government Resolution No. 690-C. W. — 1692, dated 15th September 1882, submits, for 
Qie sanction of Government, an estimate, amounting to Rs. 1,676, framed by the Executive 
Engineer, Kaladgi, for making special repairs to the gateway of the Gagan Mahal in the 
Arkjlla at Bijapur; reports that a sum of Rs. 500 was sanctioned from the repair assignment 
at his disposal, for removing debris and staying further ruin of this entrance gate, but that 
.Mr. Reinold found that much more had to be done than was anticipated ; and observes that 
the present estimate will, it is believed, suffice for all such repairs as are necessary to prevent 
further decay and to restore to a great extent the beautiful stucco work of the interior.” 

Letter from the Superintending Engineer, Southern Division, No. 3391, dated 25th Novem- 
ber 1882. 

“ With reference to paragraph 3 of Government Resolution No. 690-C. W. — 1692, dated 
t$.h September *882, and in continuation of his No. 3211, dated 30th October 1882, submits, 
for the sanction of Government, an estimate amounting to Rs. 12,027, framed by the Executive 


Estimate No 99 of 1882 for special repairs 
to the Mehtar Mahal at Bijapur 
Estimate No. 98 of 18S2, fer making special 
repairs to the Mecca Masjid at Bijapur 


Rs. 1,56s 
» 895 
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Engineer, Kaladgi, for making special repairs to the buildings, known as the Ibrahim Roza, at 
Bijapur.” 

Letter from the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, No. 726, dated gth December 
1882. 

“ Returns the estimates noted in the margin, and recommends the execution of the three 

last, amounting to Rs. 4,100, before the close 
of. the present financial year; states that he 
has made some remarks on each estimate; 
strongly recommends tl ‘ ' ' ne- 
gatives be obtained for ■ 1 

before and after they are A . . 

“ Resolution. — The Government of India having made a grant of Rs. 5,000 for expen- 
diture in the current year on repairs to the 
*■ £. a s an ..... R s. i,6j6 architectural monuments at Bijapur, the esti- 

3. Mecca Mnsjid . . . . . 859 mates, noted in the margin, may be sanctioned, 

and the works may be put in hand. 

“2. The estimate, amounting to Rs. 12,027, for repairs to the Ibrahim Roza, may be 
returned to the Executive Engineer, Kaladgi, for record, pending further provision of funds. 

“ 3. A photograph in negative with six proofs should be obtained of each building and 
forwarded to Captain Cole as requested. 

“4. The attention of the Executive Engineer should be drawn to the remarks made by 
Captain Cole on the estimates.” 

9. In January 1883 the Executive Engineer, Ahmedabad, with the con- 
Repairs to buildings at currence of his Superintending Engineer, addressed 

Ahmedabad. me direct as follows : — 

"Of the sum of Rs. 5,000 sanctioneS in G. O. No. 2166, dated the 23rd ultimo, for repairs 
to Oosman Khan’s Mosque and Tomb, it will be impossible to spend more than Rs. 3,000 during 
the current official year owing to the shortness of time available for work and the distance 
from which stone has to be brought. It is therefore suggested that the Executive Engineer be 
empowered to expend Rs. 2,000 at once in removal of some of the buildings shown on the plan.” 

10. To this I replied on the 25th January 1883 that I saw no objection to 
the proposed modifications in the expenditure. 

11. In reply to a request addressed to the Bombay Public Works, the 
Travellers’ Bungalow at sanctioned estimate was sent to me in January 1883, 

Bijapur. for converting the Masjid of Mahmud at Bijapur into 

a Travellers’ Bungalow. (See para. 2 of Inspection Note, page xcv.) 

12. I addressed the following letter to the Bombay Government on the 21st 

Letter to the Bombay Govern- May 1883:— 

ment on the general subject of 
conservation in the Presidency. 

“ I now have the honour to invite the attention of the Bombay Government to the unsatis- 
factory results obtained under the present system for executing works of conservation in the 
Bombay Presidency, and to solicit a reconsideration of the subject with the view of applying 
any available funds to the best advantage. 

“ It will be observed from the statements of the Executive Engineers at Ahmedabad and 
Bijapur that out of a grant of Rs. 10,000 furnished from my Budget for 1882-83, a total sum of 
only Rs. 2,719 was expended by these two officers, and thus Rs. 7,281 lapsed on the3ist March. 

“ As regards Ahmedabad, an estimate for Syad Usman’s Mosque and Tomb, amounting 
to Rs. 12,296, was sanctioned on the 23rd December 1882, and the work ordered to be put in 
hand to the extent of the Rs. 5,000 granted by the Government of India. The Executive 
Engineer represented, however, on the 15th January 1883, that so large a sum could not be 
expended during the official year, and I agreed to his proposal to at once apply Rs. 2,000 to the 
removal of certain unsightly hovels round the Tomb of Ahmed Shah at Ahmedabad. Even 
this was not carried into effect, and the actual work done is represented by the sum of Rs. 278 
expended in removing and rebuilding a stone wall. The balance of Rs 1,588 is represented 
by materials at site, whilst a sum of Rs. 3,134 remained unutilised at the end of the year. 

“ As regards Bijapur, the following estimates were sanctioned : — 

Gagan Mahal ........ 1,676 

Mehtar Mahal ....... . 1,565 

Mecca Masjid ........ 854 


Bijapur— 

Ibrahim Roza Rs. 12,087 

Gagan Mahal „ 1,676 

Mehtar Mahal 1,565 

Mecca Muejid ....... 859 
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and the works were ordered to be put in hand. The actual repairs effected are represented by 
Rs. 518 on the Mecca Masjid, and Rs. 335 on the Gagan Mahal. A sum of Rs. 4,147 remain- 
ing unutilised at the end of March last. 

“ Although the sum of Rs, 7,281, which was thus surrendered, could have produced con- 
siderable good, I would far rather that the money remained unspent than the work be hurried 
or not first rate of its kind. 

“ I have not been able to inspect the wall that was rebuilt at Ahmedabad for Rs. 278, but 
as far as the work at Bijapur is concerned, the repairs to the Mecca Masjid would have been 
better left, for the most part, undone. It appeared to me that repairs in plaster had been 
applied without judgment, and the whole most unreasonably whitewashed. As I have ex- 
plained in my letter No. 25 of the 18th April, Mr. Reinold, the Executive Engineer, was 
absent from Bijapur at the time of my visit, and I was accordingly unable to ascertain exactly 
what had been done to the two buildings in question. 

“ Resolution No. 5t8-C. W. — 1238 of 1882, states that the preservative works recommended 
by me (see my preliminary reports on Bijapur and Ahmedabad, dated respectively 17th June 
and 20th October 1881) are beyond the means of the Bombay Government, whose funds are 
primarily required for works of public utility. From the experience of last year it is now 
apparent that when special funds are provided, the difficulties are by no means at an end. 

“The recommendations contained in paragraph 5 of my letter No. 265 of the 22nd June 
1882, are, I submit, sound, and my experience is that the expenditure to the best advantage of 
any special grant for preservation can only be secured by employing a special officer with 
aptitude and liking for this particular class of work. The best course would, I think, be to 
establish an ancient monuments sub-division, and to place a young officer on special duty for, 
say, two years. If an Engineer with suitable qualifications could not be spared from the Bombay 
Public Works Establishment, I would suggest that an application be made to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Public Works Department for the temporary transfer of an Assistant 
Engineer. * 

“ The Punjab Government has lately established such a sub-division, and the Assistant 
Engineer in charge, Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., works both at Lahore and at Delhi, being 
attached to the Provincial Divisions at each place for purposes of routine, accounts, ike. 

“ If a sum of say Rs. 10,000 can be found by the Bombay Government, I can furnish an 
equal sum out of my grant for the current year, and will do my best to assist the Bombay 
Government to find an Engineer of suitable qualifications. 

“ One or two buildings should, I think, be put in hand at Ahmedabad, and as it is 
connected by railway with Bijapur, the officer in charge of the sub-division could carry on work 
at both places. He should be directly under my orders in respect of the technicality of his 
work, and be attached to the Ahmedabad and Bijapur Divisions for routine matters of expen- 
diture and account. 

“ His first duty should be to prepare estimates in communication with me, and he should 
first take in hand the following buildings : — 

Tomb of Mahmud ...... Bijapur. 

Syad Usman’s Tomb and Mosque . . . ) . , , 

Ahmed Shah’s Tomb ] Ahmedabad. 

“ I hope that the course suggested will meet with the favourable consideration of His 
Excellency the Governor in Council, and that I may receive an early intimation of the decision 
arrived at, to permit of my providing funds from the Budget Grant of my Department.” 

13. After despatching the previous letter, the following Resolution reached me 
Resolution of the Bombay from Bombay I — 

Government on repairs at 
Ahmedabad. 


Archaeological Remains, Ahmedabad, No. 1627, dated Bombay Castle, 15th May 1883. 


Letter from the Collector of Ahmedabad, No. 1292, dated 3rd May 1883, forwarding, 
with reference to Government Resolutions Nos. 3948 and 1783, dated respectively 22nd Novem- 
ber i88t and 15th May 1882, a report on the archaeological and architectural remains in 
Ahmedabad; and observing that the appointment of a Curator, as recommended in para- 
graph 4 of Captain Cole’s report No. 174, dated 24th April ^82, would be most advisable, 
but that there is no chance of the persons concerned with the mosques contributing to the 
expenses of his pay. s 


Resolution.— A copy of the Collector s letter and of its accompaniment should be 
forwarded to the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, with reference to parauraoh 2 of 
Government Resolution No. 1783, dated 15th May 1882. v s H 
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14. The following inspection note on Bassein was forwarded by me to the 
Bombay Government on the yth June 1SS3 

Bassein. 

Note on the condition of the Buildings in the Portuguese Fort of B issein, R- mhav. 

“My visit to Bassein took place on the nth November 1SS2. The I- * »rt is reached imm the 
Bassein road station, on the Bombay, Baroda and Central lndi.i and is about 3 

miles distant. It was built in 1535 A.D. by Nuno-da-Cunha, and i- m the u>rm <•! an irregular 
decagon, the circumference being a mile and a half. It is close to the »*a, and has a sea- 
gate and a land-gate. Near the sea-gate is the Cathedral of St. Jo-eph rebuilt ;n A. I). Kxh. 
It is in the style of mediaeval architecture of Southern Europe, and ha- a <■>,., er ; but the w hole 
structure is greatly ruinedand surrounded, and overgrow n by pipal tree- and t '.ephant 1 reepers. 
Dangerous portions of the buildings should be taken down, tree- and vege-a: on removed, and 
the security of all inscribed stones assured. There is a tombstone in the body of the church 
dated A.D. 1618, which ought also to be preserved. ° ? 

“An inscription, dated 1536, is mentioned in the history and antiquities o; Basc e in bv I 
Gerson da Cunha, page 217 as being on a wall of a bastion of (tie ion. It records ’the 
building of the fort, and should be rendered accessible and preserved 
“The chapel of the Misericordia should be cleared of vegetation" 

“ The church of N. S. da Vida as well as another church "were converted into warehouses 

^ tHe disused vats! 

serve'Zby^taHiiTwtrtr^Zrom ‘thV dott^rfanV It 8 ’ ? hou,d *' ^ 'T P-'»We be pre- 
principal facade. The ruins of the Francisnan church nnd T masonry of the 

out, and the numerous tombstones with their various inscrim 10ns " ho '‘, U1 ai ' a ** cluared 

“ Here and there in the walls of the fort are to be see? n?-,. P f C f , 
no doubt in former years belonged to Hindu buildings ~ P of sculp, ured stone, which 

“ Within the fort walls is the residence of Maior 1 c 

1 - L ** 1 ■ • ■ - J or Littlewood, who cultivated the open areas 


and who built the unsightly sugar refinery works.’ 


15 On the 27th of June 1883 I addressed the followin' 

Bijapur. on B, Jf*pur to the Bombav Public 

ment : — 


inspection note 
Works Depart- 


on the 10th of 
Railway at Hudgi 
of travelling to and 


Bote on Buildings at Bij.',f,„ r 
“ I visited Bijapur in March 1883 and went over tl„. k , 
the month. The newline connecting it with t h e r , b "i 1 infi 1,1 ,h< ' <-'itv 
was complete, although not yet open for traffic and Ik a , lan Wnm-u’ 
fro on the engine of a material train. ’ nad lhe advantage 

“ There can be no doubt that Bijapur will been™ 
line is open. The railway station is quite close to ,, m l uc b more frequented a« soon as the 
converting the small adjacent mosque into a Travel! ,n lrnud s Porn b, and an estimate for 
of last year by the Bombay Government. er5 “ un .ga!ow was sanctioned at the end 

“2. I have several times protested against this 0 

°* . e principal objects of my visit was to see how fa rr J ns > ement as being vandalistic. and one 
which is a handsome specimen of architecture he alter ations would affect the building, 

.‘3-. The accompanying plan, copied from thru , y , 

interior is partitioned off into four sets of rooms ■ akn m i' Ch was sanctioned, shows how the 

built on to the exterior walls. Two of these excresr™ a i rmes and bath-rooms that have been 
and to comnumote with them a doorway has be P n n l ‘, nk the Antral chapel or mehrab, 
the budding. y bEen 0pened out through the vJry sanctuary of 

4 - The interior effect of the ranges of arrh« : 

noRele re Cam i ed k P °j ly a „ fewfeet - 30 that the four sJt tlre f Iy SpoiIt bv thc partitions, but the 
noiseless, or else abandon all privacy. sets of travellers would either have to be 

5. Cut up thus into small chambers the h„;i4- 

UDDer mrt° f 0r0a £ k ventilation in the lower parts of "tl? Cannot help being unbearably hot. 

■ h * 

re 8° ud examples of their class, the 
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whole being most agreeably harmonious, but the effect is marred when the eye catches the 
white-washed partitions of the interior and the bath-room excrescences. 

“ 7. A much more suitable building for travellers is the Nakarkhanah shown in the smaller 
of the two sketches. It is in fact now used as a rest-house by the Railway Officers, the lower 
part being used by servants, and the upper floor for sitting and bed-rooms. I can speak from 
personal experience on the occasion of my visit, but was told that there is always a pleasant 
breeze through the upper rooms, which are raised high above the ground and are therefore very 
pleasantly cool. The Nakarkhanah, although part of the original design of the whole group 
of buildings, is quite plain, with no pretensions to architectural beauty, and its permanent con- 
version into a rest-house is far less objectionable from an architectural point of view, and is 
much more expedient if the comfort of travellers is to be considered. 

“ 8. The following estimates which I had previously seen were sanctioned hy the Bombay 
Government on the 23rd December 


Rs. 

Gagan Mahal ........ 1,676 

Mehtar Mahfil ........ 1,565 

Mecca Masjid ........ 859 


Nothing had been done to the two first buildings, but I regret to say that the repairs to the 
Mecca Masjid were made to include applications of white-wash to the work, which mars the 
whole flavor of the well-intentioned remedies. 

“ 9. The Executive Engineer at Bijapur is now busily engaged in converting a number of 
buildings in the citadel into offices and dwellings for the Kaladgi District Officers, and his time 
is fully occupied. Two years ago I submitted a report on the Bijapur project (see page CXLI 
of the Annual Report for 1881-82), but special repairs to the architectural buildings were not 
sanctioned when the project was finally passed. 

“ 10. The experience gained in other parts of India shows that architectural repairs can 
only be properly done by an officer who devotes his whole time to the work. Bad repairs are 
worse than neglect. I have therefore recently recommended the Bombay Government to 
create a special sub-division for conserving ancient monuments in the Presidency. ( Vide 
letter No. 73, dated 21st May 1883.)” 
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Appendix F. 

Reports and correspondence concerning Ancient Monuments in 

Bengal. 


1. As already pointed out in Appendix Q of the Annual Report for 1881-82, 

n , pare clvi. Sir Ashley Eden, when Lieutenant- 

Governor ot Bengal, employed Mr. Beglar (late Assist- 
ant to Major-General Cunningham) to conduct repairs to the great Buddhist 
temple at Buddha Gaya. Mr. Beglar has since then been engaged at Sasaram, 
and has roughly shaped some repair estimates for Rohtasgarh in the neighbour- 
hood of Sasaram. 

2. Buddha Gaya having been commenced before my appointment, under 

„ ... r the advice and direction of General Cunningham, I 

° 3 aya ' asked Sir Ashley Eden, who invited me to inspect the 

work, to let the operations proceed as projected. I visited Buddha Gaya, however, 
on the 7th March 1882, and submitted some general recommendations to the 
Bengal Government on the subject of completing a set of illustrations of the 
temple showing its various stages of repair, and urged the provision of perma- 
nent custody for the buildings. 1 also advocated the disposal of the many 
hundred duplicate specimens of small votive topes and stone fragments among 
the various provincial museums in India. (See page clvi of the Annual Report 
for 1881-82 ) 

3. Since then 1 have been in frequent correspondence with the Bengal 

, , -p , Government on the subject of Mr. Beglar’s repairs to 

ohir Sh&n s 1 omb. i • ol l > t - ' i r> 2. l ^ t * * 

Snir Shah s 1 omb, a Pathan building of importance 
at Sasaram, 60 miles south of Arrah. An estimate had been prepared by 
Mr. Beglar amounting to Rs. 50,698, but not, as is usual in such cases, in con- 
sultation with me. Being anxious to know how this amount was to be expended 
0 n the building, I asked the Bengal Public Works Department to allow me 
to see the estimates and received the following letter from the Secretary : — 

“ 1 am directed to forward herewith for your inspection Mr. Beglar’s estimate of the cost of 
thoroughly repairing Shir Shah s Tomb at Sasaram, and to inform you that orders were issued 
last January authorising Mr. Beglar to put in hand such urgent repairs as were immediately 
necessary to prevent further deterioration of the edifice, and a sum of Rs. 5,000 was placed 
at his disposal for the purpose. It was intended to sanction subsequently the more important 
items of the estimate (enclosed herewith), but to limit the expenditure on the work to about 
Rs 30.000. 

•• When the financial arrangements of the current official year came lo be revised, however, 
it was found that the necessary demand for works in progress precluded the possibility of 
earn ing out this intention, and Mr. Beglar is therefore still limited to the execution of the 
urgent repairs which he originally undertook. These are as follow : — 

Repairs to dome , . . Rs. 3,110 item 7 of estimate. 

Scaffolding for „ . . . „ 2,500 „ 8 „ 

Repairs to plinth . . . „ i ,884 „ 2 „ in part. 

Do. to basement . . „ 3,746 „ 3 „ do. 


Total 


11,240 


The remainder of the work provided for in the estimate must stand over for the present, 
and this is the more unfortunate that probably when the time comes for resuming and com- 
pleting the work. Mr. Beglar’s services may not be available for the supervision of it. Under 
these circumstances, I am to state, it will be an advantage if you can assign any portion of the 
funds placed at your di-posa! by the Government of India for the conservation of ancient monu- 
ments, and enable Mr. Beglar to complete such other items of the estimate as vou think 
should be errn-d rut at onre. 


I 
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" I am to request that the estimate may be returned at your early convenience.” 

4. I subsequently assigned a sum of Rs. 5,000 out of the funds placed at my 

r~ . c c-l- ou -T- u disposal by the Government of India for 1882-83, and, 

Grant tor shir Shah s tomb. r J . . , , . , . , , 

as requested, mentioned the items which seemed to 
me best to carry out for this amount. 

Inspection note on Shir 5. After visiting Sasaram I submitted the follow- 

Shah’s Tomb. ing inspection note : — 

“ I visited Sasaram with Mr. Beglar, Executive Engineer, Ancient Monuments, Bengal, 
and inspected his work at Shir Shah’s Tomb on the 7th March last. 

“The first thing that strikes me is the very unsatisfactory condition of the causeway lead- 
ing to the tomb, which stands in the centre of a large square tank. 

“ The accompanying sketch shows the two fractured ends of the old causeway or bridge 
and the renovated approach, which is a low earthen embankment, with a small masonry bridge 
in the centre. 1 

“ Nothing could be more inconvenient and inharmonious than this arrangement. If it is 
desirable to reach the tomb at all, it is surely undesirable to descend in order that one may 
ascend. The old causeway harmonised with the architecture of the tomb, and had arches of 
the Pathan pattern, and it is surely inconsistent to place at the very threshold of the edifice 
anything so out of keeping as the prim little masonry bridge represented in the accompany- 
ing sketch. I hope a fresh estimate will be ordered for reproducing the old lines of the cause- 
way. 

“The next feature which arrests the eye is the kiosque crowning the dome of the tomb. 
There can be no doubt that this is a modern feature in the building. The adjacent tomb of 
Shir Shah’s father, Husain Khan, has a pinnacle or finial, which mode of terminating a dome 
is the invariable feature in all Pathan tombs, and is also used in the Kila-kona Masjid at Delhi, 
the finest of all the buildings of Shir Shah’s time. 

" So convinced do I feel that the present kiosque is a modern addition, that I advised 
Mr. Beglar to remove it, and to replace it by a finial, on the pattern of that in the central dome 
of the tomb of Shir Shah’s father, Husain Khan. (See accompanying sketch.) 

“Mr. Beglar’s original estimate of Shir Shah’s tomb included repairs to the outer gate- 
way and the approach. Of this, Rs. 11,153 were given by the Bengal Government, supple- 
mented by Rs. 5,000 out of my grant. 

“ First and foremost, I think the plaster repairs are too conspicuous. The dome which 
has been completely recovered is most glaringly white. The colour of the plaster should have 
matched the masonry of the body of the structure. I noticed the re-pointing in the masonry 
of the plinth to be too heavy, and the plaster used in the parapet walls is, in my opinion, un- 
necessarily liberal. 1 mentioned these points to Mr. Beglar, and asked that the colour of,all the 
plaster work might be toned down to match the stone colour of the whole mass of building. 

“The interior of the tomb, which is very fine and impressive, is lighted by a series of 
window openings above the verandah. These used to be filled by tracer} - , and should be so 
refilled. The effect would thus gain immensely at a trifling cost. 

“The various carved enrichments which adorn both the exterior and interior of the build- 
ing want clearing. Many of them are of good design and worth illustration, but at present dirt, 
&c., renders them unattractive. 

“ Surrounding the verandah of the tomb like a bold cornice is a chujja or eave. In many 
parts broken, it gives a ruined appearance to the building. Its restoration would not only 
improve the effect, but keep rain off the walls. 

“ All traces of coloured tile decoration should be carefully preserved. 

“ A gateway erected on the west side of the great tank should receive petty repairs. 

“The earth excavated to form the great tank was banked up all round its four sides, and 
to a great measure dwarfs and conceals the tomb. It would be a great advantage to distribute 
the earth over the surrounding fields. 

“The tomb of Husain Khan to the east of the great tank is a building of considerable 
merit. The sketch gives a general idea of its outline and massive proportions. The interior 
has a good deal of coloured decoration and incised plaster ornament, and there is some tile-work 
outside. All of these are well worth recording by illustration. The building should be 
cleaned out and receive necessary repairs to the roof and domes. The fallen eaves or chujjas 
should be renewed both for protecting the walls and for appearance sake.” 

Department 6 *’^* tor rc '' orui !t the old bridge, but the work was taken out of his hands and executed by the Canal 
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Appendix G — Central India. 


Appendix G. 

Reports and correspondence, &c., concerning ancient monuments 

in Central India. 


On the 14th of October 1882 Major Keith was appointed temporarily to 
Appointment of Major Keith, be my Assistant for Central India. He had been 
Assistant for Central India. engaged during the early part of the year, under the 
Agent to the Governor-General, on repairs to the temples and palace buildings 
in Fortress Gwalior, also in collecting carved pillars and isolated sculptures round 
the great Teli-ka-Mandir. 

2. I gave Major Keith the following instructions on the 26th October 

Instructions for sanction. 1 882 : — 

“ A sum of Rs. 20,000 will be allotted by the Government of India this year for repairs 
to the Sanchi Tope and for work at Mandu. The accompanying' report shows what are the 
works that you are to undertake : and as any unspent portion of the Rs. 20,000 will lapse on 
the 31st March next, it is important that you should get to work as soon as possible. 

“ You should proceed in the first instance, and with as little delay as possible, to Sanchi 
to re-erect the western and southern gateways and complete the repairs to the surface 

nasonry of the Great Tope.” 

“ Colonel Thomason, R.E., at Indore, has kindly promised to send an engineer for a time 
) assist you in the rebuilding of the fallen gates, and you should therefore go to Indore on 
sur way to Sanchi in order to confer with him, and to ascertain what material, icc., he could 

nd you . The heaviest weight to be lifted will be under 5 tons. You 

11 require three differential pulleys, each capable of lifting such a weight, good strong rope, 
nch and 1 inch iron bars for connecting pieces of stone ; a small furnace, lead solder, black- 
smith’s tools, mason’s tools, modelling tools for cleaning the carvings, a garden pump, Port- 
land cement, and lime mortar. Bamboos and country rope can be procured at Bhopal. 
The cost of material, tools, & c., salary of temporary establishment, including the pay of the 
mgineer lent by Colonel Thomason, carriage, labour, travelling expenses, and your own salary- 
to 31st March, will all be charges against the Rs. 20.000 grant. The materials that you 
nnot procure on loan from Colonel Thomason or Mr. Geoghegan must, of course, be pur- 

” — d I shall visit Sanchi early in December next, and 

jbly again in February. If after starting the Sanchi work you find yourself able, you 
ould go to Mandu.” 

******** 


“ On the completion of the Sanchi work, I will send a photographer to take photographs 
the tope and gateways as . . stored, and these illustrations, together with the photographs 
ready taken, may form a monograph on the works of conservation at Sanchi.” 

3. After personally inspecting the Sanchi buildings in December 1882 and 
Inspection of Sanchi (De- seeing the result of the work conducted by Mr. 
*\ber). Mears, who had been employed the previous year by 

^^^ 4 ca! Agent, Ghopal, in filling the breach in the Tope and clearing jungle 
ie buildings, I found it necessary to somewhat modify the first instruc- 
, and on the 13th December addressed the following to Major Keith : — 


Revised instructions. 


“ Your attention is directed to the following points in re- 
spect of the work at Sanchi : — 


“The first works to be attended to are: — The re-erection of the fallen gateways, i.e., 
the western and southern gates of the Great Tope, and repair to the small gateway 
close by. Arrangements for these should take precedence of all other work. If you find 
that a heavy timber scaffold cannot be provided here in. Bhopal, it will be necessary to get the 
ian of iron rails from Mr. Geoghegan, and to arrange at once for their carriage to Sanchi. 
fiis will be somewhat costly and take time. A certain amount of quarrying will have 
lie done on the Sanchi Hill :.i -tq.pn mis-.ng portion-, of the gaies. ,V . , and you should in 


\ 
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6. I had previously received, through the Government of India, a copy of a 

report and rough estimate framed by Mr. Beglar for 
^Projected repairs to Rohtas- re p a ; rs to the palace buildings at Rohtasgarh near 

Sasaram, and took occasion to confer with Mr. Beglar 

on the subject. 

7 . Having the conviction that the best monuments of their class in Bengal 

should be taken up first, I addressed a letter to the 
ati^ w°^k' 1 in n Beneri f ° r SyStem " Bengal Government in the Public Works Department 

(No. 47, dated 26th April 1883), from which the 
following paragraphs are here quoted : — 

“ The questions in any administrative area are primarily — what are the best and most 
singular national monuments? what is the least that should be done to prolong their existence? 
and by what means is the work to be carried out in any reasonable time ? It will certainly be 
necessary to establish the Ancient Monuments Division for a term of at least three or four 
years; without this, conservation in Bengal will not have been even seriously attempted. 

“ I have drawn up a rough map of Bengal showing some of the principal ancient monu- 
ments in the Presidency. A survey should be made of these, and the remedies indispensable 
in each case can then be agreed on.” 

“ Mr. Beglar’s report on Rohtasgarh, together with a rough estimate, has been sent to 
me for opinion. Agrantof Rs. 1 0,000 is asked to meet the cost of the repairs of certain structures, 
l.o this I ca n but say that the work seems in itself desirable, but, as there are better examples 
of Man Sing’s buildings in Fortress Gwalior, to which repairs have commenced, I put the 
Gaur ruins before Rohtasgarh in degree of national importance.” 

“The brick and terra-cotta buildings of Bengal, of which the Gaur and Panduah Mosque, 
&c., are singularly good examples, possess an importance for the whole of India. Buildings o 
this class were erected in localities where stone was scarce, and a revived knowledge of hor 
brick and terra-cotta were employed w'ould be of practical utility.” 

8. To this letter I have as yet received no answer, but it seems to me th; 

...... , . inconsistencies will be inevitable 

ciples P necessary. genera pnn ' ciples applicable to the whole oj 

in the selection of monuments to be repaired and 
in the remedies to be applied. 
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GENERAL PLAN 

OP THE 


A RUINS AT SANCHI - KANAKHERA, BHOPAL, 


IN 


CENTRAL INDJA 

Stewing the condition of the Monuments 
in 1880 - 81 . 
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REFERENCE TO P (.A H 


A. Large Sthupa or Tope. 

B. Small * Do. 

C. Stone Cistern or Bowl. 

O. Remains of other Sthupa3. 

(Ttcse underlined thua ^ are doubtful) 

E. Small sculptured Gateway. 

F. Ascent to the terrace M. 

Q, Base of a fal’en pillar. 

H*. I. J. K. Other isolated pillars. 

L. Vihara with side cells. 

M. Central terrace. 

N. Kumcd chambers. 

O. P. Temples. 

Q. Chaitva Hall. 

R. Temple. 

S. Sculptured entrance piliar of Q. (fallen). 

T. u. Oid Tanks, 

V. Supporting wall of Eastern Terrace. 

W. W., &c. Masonry walls (rums;. 

Southern Gateway. 

A.B.C , &c. Fallen stones. 

Western Gateway. 
a. b. c., &c. Fallen stones. 

Small sculptured Gateway. 

I. II. III., &c. Fallen stones. 

4 This pillar is obliterated 

Other detached sculptures numbered on plan 
from 1 to 147. 

N.B. — Those removed from their original positions 
and placed near the northern gateway are 
marked thus Circle on the plan, with 
the number m the circle 

1. Colossal figure of Buddha. 

2. Figure of a Naga. 

3. Fragment of smaU'figure (feet only). 

4. Beilanaped carved^stone. 

6. Naga Sing. 

6. Same as is o. 3. 

7- Same as No. 3. 

8. Neck ^shoulders of a winged lion (small size.), 
b. CJamt; as No. -x. 

0. Lion capital, small size (headless). 

1. Chakra capital supported on four lions (only 

centre of Chakia or wheel remaining). 

3. Fragment of image. 

3. Shaft, of column. 

L Do. 

>. Do. 

i. Winged lion (legs broken off). 

K Same as No. 4. 

!. Winged lion (trunk only). 

K Column. 

t Figure of Buddhist Monk (trunk only). 

. Same as No. 4. 

. Do. (large size). 

Do. (smali). 

. Do. { do. ). 

-SLaoallamafjfiLof (feet oiHy). 

. Hindu idol. 

. Group of three figures (fragment). 

. Idol (fragment only). 

. 8mall Hindi idol (headless). 

». Do. (only feet and one arm). 

Group of three figures (smali one kneeling). 


34. 

35. 

35. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


Group of idols- (centre figure headless). 
Large bell shaped carved store With a i re 
of Buddha carved on one side 12 11 es 
high. 

Foliage from bracket of Gateway. 

Figure of elephant (legs and pro! A3 
broken off 1 . 

■ . broke '**)• 


£3 Fragment o 
U. Do. 

90. Do. 

90 


Figure of a Naga King (headless). 

Head of above. 

Feet of above / 

Fragment of toothed wheel 

43. Fragment of hemisphere (Teeh 

44. Same as No. 42. 

45. Colossal figure of Buddha. 

46. Small image (headless). 

47. Architrave with images carved on surfa 
43. Image (partly buriea). 

49. Base of square column. 

50. Same as No. 47. 

51. Square column. 

52. Do. , 

53. Same as No 49. 

54. Fragment of square column. 

55. Same as No. 61. • 

56. Same as No 49. 

57. Seated figure ^head and arms broken off | 

58. Feetofimage (with two small figures mias- 

relief on plinth). 1 

5 8a, Same a3 NcT 54 f 

59. Image of a prince with attendants on ejuer 

side. I 

i £0. Spherical carved stone. I 

<11. Same as No. 42. 
fi?. Same as No. 54. 

63. Image (headless). 

I -64. Same as No. 42. 

65- Bo- 


65 a. Fragment of an image. 


only). 


Same as No. 54. 

r It; -- i_U OuuUUa, 

Idol m niche. 

Figure of Buddha 
Do. 

Fragment of figure 
Do. 

Dc. 

Figure of elephant (legs and probe 1 
broken off)." 

75. Figure of a monk, sitting (headless). 

76. Image (headless). 

77. Same as No. 4. 

“ Upper portion of a small column with 
* capital. 

Same as No. 4. 

Plinth for a figure. 

Suite as No. 74. . _ . ^ 

Small lion capital. 

Same as No. 54. 

Plinth for figure of Buddha, with 
inscription. 

Large column '{fallen 

Do. ( doT 

Lion capital of above. 


66 . 

67. 

68 . 

•69. 

j 70. 
? 71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 


78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 


No. 85. 


/ 

Same as No 4. 


(00. Same as No. J30. 

01. Winged hon [head and legs broken off). 


03. V 

**•/ 


Same as No. 


-D5 Upper portip! 
0 6 a. Lower por uoj 
16. Bell shaped 1 
Figure of pc> 

Do. 


>8ame as No. ( 


Small image 


of figure with nimbus, 
of above, 
pitai of column, 
er. 

1 


trunk ontv;. 


Fragment of a figure (feet only). 
Capital of 8ZX19 il column. 
Fragment of £ gure of dancing gir! 
Large bed si ^ped carved stuhe. 


Do. 


^5 Fragments of 


■uddhist Saint3. 


yy. 

P- 


Do.;" 
Portion of Te' . 
Same as No. 1} ). 
X Same as No. 


do. 


(headless). 


# 


110 a. Do. 

18 1. Mutilated 
332. Same as No. 4. 

Syne as No. 1 

135. Figure of iiodj 


>Sfime as jno.. 

ii 

Large bowl. 
Chasra or whl 
Figure of lioi I 


(head of above). 


e. 


(trunk only). 


[ (centre portion only), 
fe size (trunk only). 
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consultation with Mr. John Lewis the subordinate placed at iny disposal, make outa*com-r 
ptete list of all tools and plant which you will require, and take immediate steps for obtaining 

iht;,. an loan Irom the railway contractor or from the Durbar, or else by purchasing 
them. 

“ I am disposed to postpone doing anything to the surface of the great hemispherical dome 
of the tope; the renovated portion shows signs of settling down, and during this, pointing the 
masonry joints would be useless. Moreover, the dome was originally plastered over, as may be 
seen in certain parts ; and after the railing has been replaced on the summit, it will be time t 
consider what is best to be done with the dome surface. 

“The upper railing and tee of the tope should, as far as possible be, re-erected. 

“ An approach path should be made up the side of the hill, and steps cut in the roewt 
where necessary. The causeway to the small tope on the west should also be improved bjf 
cutting steps, &:c. . h 

A good deal remains to be done in jungle clearing, and all the buildings and remain? 
on the hill should be completely freed Irom creepers and trees. The tree near the northern 
gateway of the great tope should be felled in several piece-*, and for th;-, )ou will want some 
large saws and axes. 

“ Mischiev ’ous chipping of carvings still goes on and can onlv be prevented by erecting a 
wall all around the area covered by buildings ; but as there is abundance of stone available 
on the hill, it will not be difficult to make a ;.foot dry masonry wall to surround the Great 
Tope and the adjoining Chaitya Temple and Vihara. The small tope to the west should also 
be so protected, and gates under lock and key be provided at each place, so that the straying 
of cattle and trespass by idlers and mischievous per-om may be prevented. The headman 
of Sanchi Kanakhera should have charge of the keys and be held responsible. 

‘ I think a good deal may be done to the railing round the Great Tope by straightening 
the piers and holding them erect by iron bars let into the plinth of the tope. 

“ A recent earthquake has caused a serious crack right across the bottom of the right 
pier of the northern gateway. Fortunately the crack is nearly in a horizontal plane, but it 
would, I think, be well to tie the top of the two piers of the gate by iron bars to the tope itself, 
and thus lesson the danger of falling backwards or forwards should Sanchi be again visited 
by an earthquake. 

“ The space between the railing and tope is paved with large radiating slabs of stone 
which should be laid bare, and the covering earth all removed. The Buddhist figures should, 
as far as possible, be replaced in their positions opposite the gateways. The steps recently 
built to the top of the plinth have a number of carved stones which belong to the upper railing > 
perhaps and which should be removed. Fergusson’s and Cunningham’s illustrations show a/ 
double flight of stairs at the south gate, and these stairs should be restored. 

■‘The small tope to the west might hereafter be repaired by filling in the hole and repair- 
ing the dome. 

“ The sculptures of the gateways of the Great Tope and of the small gateway near, also 
of the railing of the small tope to the west, should be thoroughly cleaned. 

“ All carved fragments, the original position of which cannot be identified, should be 
carefully collected together. 

“The work of re-erecting the gateways is of paramount importance; but I hope you will 
find time to visit the topes in the neighbourhood at Andher, Bhojpur, Sonari, and Sat- 
dhara.” 

********* 

* 

4. I again visited Sanchi on the 12th, 14th March, and was most satisfied 

with what had been done. Major Keith’s health had 
0i Sanchl unfortunately prevented his reaching the scene of 
' ’ operations until December, but the progress made, 

I must say, under difficulties of no common kind, during the months of 
January and February seemed to me most creditable to Major Keith and to MjL- \ 
Lewis, the Engineer placed at my disposal by Colonel Thomason. 

plan shows the condition of the Buddhist remains in 
January 1881. Since then Mr. Mears partially cleared 
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5. The accompanying 
Plan of the Sanchi Hill. 


Partial clearing of trees and 
filling the breach in tope, 
1 88 1 ""82. 


awav the trees and vegetation which had overgrown 
the various structures. He also filled in the breach 
in the Great Tope. Although a step in the right 
direction a great deal remained to be done, and when 
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I saw the place in December last, the ground was still strewn with fragments o 
the railing and tee which surmounted the great mound, with huge blocks of the 
fallen southern and western gates, and with carvings of all kinds belonging to the 
four Buddhistic shrines that occupied positions against the plinth of the tope 
opposite the four gateways. The plan is an accurate record of the position and 
nature of the fragments that surrounded the various monuments on the hill. It 
will be observed that the tope and railings are elliptical in plan and not cir- 
cular as hitherto represented. 

6. By March, a complete transformation had taken place. The whole of 
the jungle had been removed from the Great Tope. 
r Progress m March 1883. The g r0 und round it had been partially cleared and 

Great Tope. sloped so as to prevent water lodging. The pro- 

cessional path between the railing and plinth of the 
mound had been partly freed of debris arid earth, the stone pavement laid 
bare, and several fragments of sculpture were recovered during the process 
of clearing. The figures of Buddha were in process of re-erection in their 
respective places against the plinth of the tope opposite each of the four 
gateways. The great Asoka railing had fallen between the north and west 
gates, between the west and south gates, and at the east entrance, and was shaky 
in many other places. The whole had been straightened and securely tied by 
iron bars, across the circular processional path, to the masonry of the tope. 

The northern gate rendered dangerous by the crack 
across the lower part of one of its uprights had been 
secured in the same way by iron bars to the tope. 
The eastern gateway had been similarly secured. The 
southern and western gateways were in process of 
re-erection. The smaller gateway of the tope to the 
north had been completely rebuilt. In supplying missing portions of the gate- 
ways that were re-erected, plain stone was used, any reproduction of carvings 
must have been imaginative and wholly misleading. The sculptures on the 
Cleaning of sculptures. northern gateway and gateway of the small tope had 
been thoroughly cleaned, greatly to their advantage. 
Each bas-relief has become as sharp and clear as when first chiselled. 

Owing to the eradication of jungle, the outline and position of the various 
surrounding topes, temples, Chaitya Hall, Vihara, and walls of the monastic 
buildings are now evident. The approach road on the north side of the hill has 
been opened out and restored, and the ancient causeway leading from the small 
tope B2 on the west has been improved and stepped. The retaining wall to the 
east of the Great Tope had been partially rebuilt, and the temples, Chaitya Hall • 
and Vihara cleared of debris. Two large statues of Porters or “ Gwapals ” 
found in clearing the ground had been erected to the north of the Great Tope. 
7. The heavy part of the work is done, but the following remains to be 
Work remaining. finished: — 

Great Tope. 

(t.) Complete the sloping off of the ground. 

(2.) Completely eradicate all roots of trees or creepers. 

(3.1 Rebuild the plinth which bulges dangerously near the south gate. 

(4.) Secure the surface masonry of the tope by filling in the joints and 
pointing. 

(5.) Rebuild the railing on the summit of the mound. 

(6.) Complete cleaning of all sculptures. 


North gate. 

East gate. 

South and west gates. 
Small gate. 
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Small Tope B2. 

(7.) Fill in the breach in the mound. 

(8.) Secure surface masonry of the mound. 

(9.) Clear ground of rubbish and trees. 

(10.) Secure railings. 

( 1 1 .) Clean up processional path. 

(12.) Clean all carvings. 

(13.) Wall round the small tope. 

General. 

(14.) Build a wall round the Great Tope, Temple, Vihara, and Chaitya ; clear 
of all ancient foundations of buildings. 

(15.) Complete small repairs to buildings to secure them against rain. 

(16.) Put up stone slabs with inscriptions giving name and date of each 
structure and when repaired. 
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Reports and correspondence, &c., on Ancient Monuments in 

Rajputana. 


General subject of repair to 
monuments in Rajputana. 

Report of Agent, Governor 
General. 


Order of the Government of 
India. 


1. The Government of India has, since June 1882, been in correspondence 
with the Agent to the Governor General concerning 
monuments in Rajputana, and the latter has reported 
that, as a rule, the Rajputana Chiefs prefer to make 
their own arrangements for the preservation and repair 
of their ancient ancestral buildings, but that all that 

is needed is to indicate where restoration is proper and necessary. 

2. The Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, in ap- 
proving the suggestions of the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General, observed in a letter to the latter, dated 
12th June 1883, that “the objects of the Government 

of India will be fully attained if the Durbars can be induced to make a real effort 
to carry out Major Cole’s plans by means of their own Agency.” 

3. I visited Ajmir on the 28th of July 1882, and inspected the Pavilion in 
A - mi the Daolat Ba^h which has hitherto been used for 

municipal meetings. It had been partially freed of 
its excrescent buildings by Mr. Brassington, Executive Engineer at Ajmir, but 
I found that a good deal more clearing and some dismantling would have to be 
done before a correct perception of the necessary remedies could be acquired. 

4. Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner, drew my attention to some buildings in 
the Ajmir Fort. They are of Akbar’s time and cer- 
tainly worth photographing. The principal Pavilion 
is used as a Tehsil. The entrance gateway has some 

nice screen-work which I noticed to be closed up and which should be opened out. 

5. I went to the Mosque called the “ Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra,” a dome of which 

Mosque at Ajmir. * s open and requires repair. It appeared to me 

desirable to remove a tree in front of the facade, 
as the range of arches cannot be properly seen. The pillars of the building 
require cleaning; at present the elaborate carvings are full of dirt and plaster. 

*6. I again visited Ajmir on my return from Meywar, and on the 14th August 
Taraghar Gate, Ajmir. went over the fort crowning the Taraghar hill, in 

order to see the ruined entrance gateway for which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Steel, R.E., had asked me to provide a restored drawing. 
There are several tanks in the fort, and a Mosque of Akbar’s time liberally 
white-washed by the Muhammadans. They hold an endowment of about 
Rs. 5,000 annually for the maintenance of the structure, and might be induced 
to apply more appropriate remedies and keep the place clean. 

7. In October 1882 I forwarded plans for repairing the Pavilion in the 

Pavilion in the Daolat Bagh, D ™'. at Ba § h ’ * nd for restoring the Taraghar gateway 
Ajmir. Ajmir, to the Agent to the Governor General in 

Rajputana. 

- c - n ^ ovem ber 1882 Mr. Brassington sent me an estimate amounting to 
Ks. 288 f° r turther demolishing the old rotten work in the modern surroundings 
ot the Daolat Bagh Pavilion, and I returned it recommended. 


Akbar's Buildings in the 
Ajmir Fort. 


\ 
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9. In January 1883 I approved and returned Mr. Brassington’s estimate 

amounting to Rs. 323 for repairing one of the domes 
Aj^"^ repairS t0 the in the Arhai-din-ka-jhompra Mosque. 

10. An estimate amounting to Rs. 10,000 having been drawn out by Mr. 

Brassington for restoring the Taraghar Gate, the Gov- 
Taragha^Gate t0 the ernment of India undertook to provide half the esti- 
' mated cost, and I was asked for the other half. I was 

at the time unable to recommend this allotment. 

11. An estimate amounting to Rs. 10,830 for completely repairing the Pavi- 
Estimate for repairs to the lion in the Daolat Bagh, having been drawn up by 

Pavilion in the Daolat Bagh, Mr. Brassington, Executive Engineer, Mayo College, 
A i mlr - Ajmir, and sent to me for opinion, I returned the 

same in June 1883 and offered to contribute a sum of Rs. 5,000 out of my 
budget grant for the year 1883-84. 

. 12. A survey of Khoja Syud's Tomb and adjacent buildings at Ajmir was 

made in August 1882, and will with notes show what are the requisite remedies 
for preserving the various edifices. 

13. My inspections in the territories of His Highness the Maharana of 

Udaipur occurred between the 30th July and the 
eywar ' 9U1 August 1882. Notes on Udaipur, Ahar, Nagda, 

and Chittore have already appeared in the Appendix of the Annual Report 
for 1881-82 (see page clxxv). Complete surveys were with the consent of 

the Maharana made during March and April 1883 
Chittore 3 in tHe F ° rt ° f of the Khumbo Ranas Tower of Victory, of the Jaina 

Tower, and of the Sanga Chaori in the Chittore 
Fortress. The plans are about to be forwarded to the Agent to the Governor 
General in Rajputana together with recommendations for repairing those very 
elaborate and interesting structures. 

14. I visited Mount Abu on the 17th August in order to confer with the 
Agent to the Governor General, and took the oppor- 
tunity of again inspecting the Dilwarra Temples which 

Dilwarra Temples. j now have permission from the Sirohi Durbar to sur- 
vey. The means at the disposal of the Jain Committee for maintaining these 
structures are ample and sufficient to keep them in the good condition, which, 
as works of art of no mean order, they well merit. A careful survey will be re- 
quired to show what is the present condition of the Temples and to indicate 
what is required to prolong their existence and preserve their elaborate atchi- 
tecture. 

15. On my return from Rajputana to head-quarters in August 1882, I stayed 

a day at Jaipur and went out to the Maharaja's 

Amber Palace, Jaipur. Palace at Amber. My inspection notes are embodied 

in a memorandum dated the 18th August, addressed to the Resident at Jaipur 
(see page clxxiv of the Annual Report for 1881-82). Permission has since been 
given by the Maharaja for me to make a survey of Amber, and this will afford an 
opportunity of recording in detail what should be done to maintain the Palace 
buildings in the condition which they deserve. 


Mount Abu. 
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Reports and correspondence, &c., concerning Ancient Monuments 

in the Punjab. 

1. The Punjab Public Works Department had, on the 4th March 1882, sanc- 

tioned an estimate amounting to Rs. 14,130 for 
om of ja angir. repairing the tomb of the Emperor Jahangir at 

Shahdara, and directions were given to make as much progress as possible before 
the close of the financial year. 

2. On the 15th May 1882 I was informed that funds were required to carry 
Financial requirements in Out the following works : — 

1882. , 

Rs. 

I. Restoration of Jahangir's Tomb at Shahdara, Lahore : estimate sanc- 


tioned for Rs. 14,130; balance required for 1882-83 . . . 11,000 

II. Gateway of old Serai Nur Mahal : estimate sanctioned for Rs. 3,500; 

expenditure 500 ; balance required for 1882-83 .... 3,000 

III. Laying out grounds near Humayun’s Tomb, Delhi : estimate called 

for, probable outlay about ........ 2,500 

IV. Improving and fencing the grounds attached to Jamali Kamaii Tomb 

and Mosque at the Kutub, say ....... 500 

V. Improvements to Shahlimar Gardens, Lahore ..... 3,000 


Total Rs. 20,000 


3. On the igth June I submitted plans and drawings showing how the 
Plans for repairing the Nur gateway of the serai at Nur Mahal near Jullundur 

Mahal Serai Gateway, Jullun- should be repaired in order to follow the old architec- 
dur - tural lines. 

4. On the 12th July the plans for improving the enclosure to Humayun's 
Plans for Humayun’s Tomb, Tomb was sent to me for opinion. These I returned 

Delhi. pointing out that modernizing the grounds seemed 

objectionable, and that the old masonry water-channels and raised paths 
should be set in order, so as to preserve the original geometrical arrangement 
of the garden, the plots of ground then under cultivation by the representative 
of the kings of Delhi for tobacco, &c., being simply rescued and turfed. This 
has since been done. 

5. On the 13th July General Pollard sent me a plan and estimate for repair- 
Plans for repairing the * n g the tomb and mosque called Jamali Kamaii at 

Tomb and Mosque Jamali Delhi. I returned these remarking that I thought 
Kamaii. the tomb and mosque should not be restored but 

simply repaired, and the ornamental gothic iron gates provided for by the Exe- 
cutive Engineer should be replaced by perfectly plain ones. I also advocated 
securing the existing tile work, not restoring it. There is insufficient data in 
the existing portions of both mosque and tomb for restoration of their struc- 
tures. 

6. A sum of Rs. 38,000 was allotted on the 9th October 1882 to the Punjab 
Allotment from Imperial out of the Government of India grant for conser- 

funds m 1882-83. vation of ancient monuments. 
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7. A revised estimate for repairing the mosque and tomb of Jamali Kamali 
was sent to me by the Punjab Government, and I returned it recommended 
on the 1 2th October. 

8. It having been decided that Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeo- 
Appointment of Lieutenant logical Division, North-Western Provinces, could not 

Abbott, R.E. be spared to superintend work in the Punjab as pro- 

posed, Sir Charles Aitchison determined on appointing a special officer. The 
following Resolution was communicated to me and published by Sir Charles 
Aitchison : — 

« With'Teference to Government of India, Public Works Department, letter fv'o. 132, dated 
23rd September t8S2, to your address, placing at the disposal of 
Resolution of the Punjab Govern- tffis Government a grant of R s. 38,000 for the restoration of 
Inent ' historical buildings in the Punjab, 1 am desired by His Honour 

the Lieutenant-Governor to forward for information copy of a Resolution, No- 5872, dated 3rd 
November last, issued in this Department, regarding the formation of a ne w sub-division 
under the charge of Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., Assistant Engineer, for carrying’ out the several 
restorations proposed in this Province, and *0 intimate the action already taken by the Pro- 
vincial Public Works Department in regard to them. 

“Resolution by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in the Public Works 
Department , dated 3rd November 1S82. 

******** 

“ Observations. — Her Majesty’s Secretary of State having sanctioned the appointment 
of a Curator of Ancient Monuments charged with conserving under GovernmC n t the most cele- 
brated and important examples of national archteology and architecture, the t' ov ernor General 
in Council was pleased to appoint Captain H. H Cole, R.E., to be Curator, a tid to direct him, 
in communication with Local Governments and Administrations, to inspect a tid report on such 
of these as either from an archaeological or artistic point of view are worthy of Preservation or 
restoration. 

“ In compliance with these orders Captain Cole has examined and reported on the most 
important buildings in this Province. 

“ (2.) The cities of Delhi and Lahore, as well as other parts of the Punjab, are peculiarly 
rich in such national monuments, . nd the Lieutenant-Governor would gladly see all those enu- 
merated in Captain Cole’s report taken up in turn ; but in view of the limited amount of funds, 
Imperial and Provincial, that could be justifiably appropriated, such restoration can only pro- 
ceed gradually. Work enough might undoubtedly be found in and around d ie great centres 
of Delhi and Lahore to justify the establishment of a separate division, but at present the 
available funds will not admit of this. 

“ (3.) Further the work of restoration of these historical and specially architectural or 
artistic buildings r necessarily proceed with caution, 'judgment and artistic taste, and the 
superintendence str id be entrusted to an expert, or an officer who may make the work a 
special study. In the absence of any specially qualified officer, the best W'ty of obtaining 
such an expert will be to train him up for the work under Captain Cole’s superintendence, and 
this can be best done by nominating a junior officer of the Public Works P e partment, and 
attaching him to the Executive Division within which the buildings to be first taken in hand 
are situated. 

“Resolution. — To meet as far as possible the wishes of the Government Of India, His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has resolved, as an experimental measure for two years, on 
the formation of a sub-division and the nomination of a young officer of the Public Works 
Department to take charge of it. The pay and allowances of this officer will he borne by the 
Province, and he will, in close communication with, and under the approval of. the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments, arrange the plan of the repairs and prepare the estirU a tes. which will 
then be laid before the Punjab Government for acceptance, formal sanction, and allotment of 
funds from such sums as may from time to time be granted by the Government of India, 
supplemented by whatever funds it may be found possible to give from Provincial sources. 

“ In conformity with these views, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to appoint 
Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., to the charge of the new archaeological sub-divtsio n - This officer 
will be in the first instance attached to the Lahore Provincial Division.” 
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9. A revised estimate for repairing the Nur Mahal Gateway had been sent 
A revi-ed estimate for the to me for remarks on the 4th December 1882, and 

Nur Mahal Gateway. was returned recommended on the 13th of the month. 

10 . From the 21st to the 31st January 1883 I "’as engaged in going over 
Inspection of buildings at the various buildings at Lahore, Delhi, and Jullundur 

Lahore, Delhi, and Jullundur. with Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., and subsequently sub- 
mitted the following inspection notes to the Punjab Public Works Depart- 
ment : — 


Notes on Buildings at Lahore. 

Asaf Khan’s Tomb at Shahdara. 

Sanctioned estimate for Rs. 3.781. 

The surface masonry of the walls has been plastered up and panelled. This was done 
Aaaf Kuan's Tomb at Shahdara. ] vlthout my knowledge and does not repeat or follow the old 

lines of the design, the plaster surface should be removed 
at once, and, to prevent further ruin, only the gaps in the walls filled in with brick masonry. 

The drainage from the roof and dome should be provided for by pipes to carry the water 
clear of the walls. 

The little ornamental tiling that remains is to be secured bv edging with cement, but no 
painted work is to be done. Any painted work that has been done should be removed. 

The floor of the tomb is to be covered with concrete. 

The ground round Asaf Khan’s Tomb should be taken up and released from cultivators 
and then turfed. 


Jahangir’s Tomb at Shahdara. 

The present relaying of the mosaic terrace is done in too patchy a way to ensure that the 

Jahangir's Tomb at Shahdara. n^Ta w f f The who, e should 

_ be gradually relaid in sections of say s or 6 feet square. Each 

marble tile should be kept in its relative place in the pattern so as to ensure better fitting. To 
do this will require very great care in taking up the mosaic. The marble work should be 
laid out on a table of the size of the sections under treatment; damaged marbles should 
then be replaced by new ones; the whole relaid on the terrace embedded in cement. The 
terrace over the passages to the Tomb and over the verandahs should be done first. 

[I have recommended the expenditure of Rs. 3,000 on a portion in order to arrive at a rate 
for the whole.] 

The walls of the verandahs should be freed of whitewash, and the tile work carefully cleaned. 

The grounds should be taken over and laid out on the uld lines of the garden, tfie present 
areas under cultivation being turfed. 

[I have recommended an expenditure this year of Rs. 3,000 on works and Rs. 2,000 on 
the revival of the grounds.] 

The enclosure arcades and entrance buildings should be freed of all the modern parti- 
tions and walls that were inserted bv the railway authorities or others ; until this is done it 
will not be possible to judge of the best way of dealing with the old structures. I have seen 
and recommended Lieutenant Abbott’s estimate for this work amounting to Rs. 392. 

The encroachment of the Ravi should be very carefully watched. 

Shahlimar Gardens. 

I approve of the estimate framed by Lieutenant Abbott for improvements to the Shah- 
Shahitmar Gardens. f Gar ? ens ,’ b “j the enclosure walls require attention, and 

an estimate should be framed for straightening the portions 
that are dangerous and out of the perpendicular. 

Any repairs or rebuilding should be in perfectly plain brick masonry, and no ornamental 
surface plastering is to be renewed. 

The public should be able to see the exteriors of the two gateways that are ornamented 
with coloured tile work. This tile work is a good deal damaged and should be secured by 
cementing the fractured edges. 7 

The building marked on the plan as the Khabgah is of no importance, and its demolition 
would improve that part of the grounds. [I have seen Lieutenant Abbott’s estimates and have 
recommended an expenditure this year of Rs. 4,000.] 
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This 


Alt Marian’s Tomb. 

building stands on the south side of the Shahlimar road opposite the Golabi Bagh. 
Ali Mardan a Tomb The Tomb has been gutted of all its surface masonry. The 

only thing to be done is to fill up the larger gaps in the walls 
with brick work, and to remove the walls which block some of the exterior archways. 

Near the Tomb is a building worth preservation, covered with brightly coloured tiles. It 
should be freed of all its modern additions and the tile work secured. 

A path should be made from the high road to these two buildings. 


A 'aulakka Burj. 

This building should be taken in hand before others in 
Lahore Fort. the Fort. 

The parapet to be’ restored. The marble chujjas with their architraves and brackets to be 
made good where fallen. The exterior marble work to be renewed where its place has been 
taken by plaster. 

The floor of the pavilion to be relaid in marble. All painted putty or cement to be 
removed from the mosaics, and all mosaic work to be renovated •where there is sufficient 
evidence for the pattern. 

The roof to be made perfectly water-tight, the modern painted work to be left as it is for 
the present. 

The marble screen-work flanking the pavilion to be repaired and restored. 

All white and colour washing to be removed from the masonry work in the Shish Mahal 
and Palace buildings. [Lieutenant Abbott has framed an estimate which I have seen and 
recommended.] 

Chauburji. 

This gateway is close to the road. The gaps in the walls and unsupported projections 
should be filled with brick masonry. 

Chauburji on the Multan Road. The ( jj e wor ]{ should, in damaged places, be edged with 

cement. Some of the panels are blackened with damp, and an experiment should be made 
to clean the surface. A subsequent wash of silicate may protect them from the weather. Sili- 
cate wash can be obtained in Calcutta. 

The cracks in the arches should be carefully filled with cement, and the spaces in the coving 
of the towers left bare by the falling away of tiles should be filled up with cement. ' 


!«haqu 

Roa<i, 


Tomb of Ishaqu Chori on the Mian Mir road. 

Gaps in the masonry should be filled. The dome should receive petty repairs to arrest 
further decay. 

Ghon Tomb, Mian Mir The fallen chujjas to be replaced and the plastering of the 

coving under them to be renewed. 


No plaster work is to be done inside. 


Golabi Bagh Gate on the Shahlimar Road. 

Gaps in the masonry to be filled up, broken tile edges to be 
Gotabi Bagh Gate, Shahlimar cem ented ; remove extraneous partitions and fence in the front 
R like the Chauburji. 

Dai Angan near the Golabi Bagh. 

Fill up gaps in masonry; preserve the tile work by cement edging; make an experiment 
to clean the painted work, particularly m the exterior kiosques; 
Da, Angan near the Golab, Bagh. op{ , n QUt the sta j rcase to the roof. 

A wire fence should be placed round the raised terrace and the weeds and earth removed 
off it. 

Sharifa Begum’s Tomb. 

This is a square building with some fine tile work of cypress trees on a white ground. 

The raised terrace surrounding it has been removed, the 
Sharifa Begum’s Tomb, near the masonr y of the lower portion should be repaired and painted, 
Golab, Bagi. anc j the tile work preserved by edging. 
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Begumpura Masjid is worth preserving - , and permission should be obtained and the build- 
ing taken on the Nuzul list. 

Begumpura Masjid. All tile work to be cleaned and preserved, where neces- 

sary, by edging. 

The fallen chujja should be replaced. 


Makbara and Masjid of Khwaja Kauwand Mahmud at Begumpura. 


The dome and lower masonry of the Tomb may be repaired and the interior painting on 
plaster cleaned. 

Ka!wand\lahmud :1S ' ,id ° £ Kh '' aja The Mosque is only worth' - petty repairs to prevent it 

falling. 

Makbara Shah Belavml, near Begumpura, is worth only 
Makbara Shah Betawul. petty repairs to the masonry walls and domes. 

„ Tomb of Prince Parwiz, near Begumpura, is worth petty 

Tomb of Parwiz. repairs Only. . 


Makbara Shah Belawul. 


Tomb of Parwiz. 


Notes on Buildings in the Jullundur District, Punjab. 


Nakodar — 15 miles from Jullundur civil station ; has two tombs of considerable beauty 
and interest ; said, in the list of objects oi antiquarian interest 
Tombs at -o ar. j n [ p e p un jab published in 1875, to have been built in the 

reign of the Emperor Jahangir. 1 visited them with Mr. Harrington, Executive Engineer ot 

Jullundur, and Lieutenant Abbott on the 31st January last. 
Larger om . The larger tomb is square in plan and of brick masonry, cov- 

ered outside with brilliant tile work of the mosaic class. The interior is plastered with chunam 
and slightly decorated. 

The structure has been freed by Mr. Harrington of modern doors, &c.. and is in course 
of repair. The structure is in fair order, but the terrace on which it is raised requires relaying, 
and the tile work is a good deal decayed on the north, south, and east sides. The west side is 
in good order excepting the lower portions, which appear to have been wilfully removed. Mr. 
Harrington wishes to restore the tile work, but the cost would be great even if the work could 
be satisfactorily done. I think an experiment might be made to reproduce one panel, but the 
rest of the tile work should be preserved by cleaning, washing over with silicate wash, and 
edging with cement. The colours employed in the patterns are numerous — yellow, green, 
white, dark blue, turquoise, deep maroon, orange, — many of which are not produced by the 
modern tile-workers in India. 

The repairs to the interior of the tomb should leave it as originally, and no new colouring 
introduced in the plaster or chunam work. The door and other openings should be closed by 
iron bars let in to the wall near the inner surface so as to leave a good “ reveal.” One opening 
should have a wicket or gate. 

The lower part of the exterior surface of the dome wants cleaning up. An inscribed band 
runs round the lower part of the dome inside the tomb, and would probably give the date of 
the building and name of the person for whom it was erected. A ground plan should be made 
and outline elevations and sections. A photograph should also be taken to show the west fapade, 
and details drawn of the tile panels. 

The smaller tomb is octagonal in plan and has the appearance of being the older in date. 

* . Mr. Harrington is removing the modern doors, &c.. and about 

' , , r ” to repair the structure. The inscription in the building will 

probably give the correct date and information of the building. The material used is brick, 
which, where not covered with tile work, seems to have been originally pointed. Now a number 
of vulgar modern Sikh paintings cover the walls, and their removal to show original pointed 
brick surface would be no disadvantage. The tile work is of a singular class, being edged by 
brick and entirely geometrical in pattern. Yellow turquoise, dark blue, green, and a varie- 
gated blue, are the colours used. The repairs to the interior should have the appearance as 
nearly like the original design as possible, and as in the case of the larger building the open- 
ings should be closed by iron bars, one being fitted with a door. A plan outline elevation and 
sections should be made and a photograph taken and details drawn in colour of the different 
tile patterns. 

In removing plaster from tile work or the brick surfaces of the wall, care should betaken 
to soften it by native vinegar or acid and water, so that it may be removed without injury or 
scratching of the work underneath. 
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I have not seen the estimate for repairing the Nakodar tombs, but have recommended an 
expenditure this year of Rs. 2,000. 

After visiting Nakodar, Mr. Harrington, Lieutenant Abbott, and I went on to see the work 
Nur Mahal. in progress at Nur Mahal. The principal gateway of the 

Sarai built by Nur Jahan, the wife of Jahangir, is being com- 
pletely renovated. The structure has been rendered secure by Mr. Harrington, and the carved 
Gateway of the Sarai. masonry of the fafade is in process of being restored in a 

thorough manner by that ofhc e r. I have both photographs 
and plans of this building, but a completion photograph should be taken of the facade to 
illustrate what is done. 


Notes on Buildings at DeLHi. 

Tomb and mosque known as Jamali Rantali . — The pointing in the masonry of the mosque 
Jamali Kamali near the Kutub. has been done too heavily and in grey. It should be as light as 
possible and of the same colour as the stone. No more plaster 
Mosque. than absolutely necessary should he used anywhere. 

The mehrabs or western niches of the mosque should be cleaned. 

The finial or pinnacle of the central dome of the mosque ha s been incorrectly renewed and 
should be removed ; failing more authentic information of the Original surface of the dome, it 
would be better to colour the plaster like the masonry, not grey' n s at present. 

The ornamental plaster inches in the enclosure walls of the mosque should be cleaned. 

Tomb of Jamali Kamali-— All the exterior and interior pie work should be carefully 
Tomb . cleaned. The painting of the plaster, ceiling, and walls 

should adhere closely to the original colours. The work 
might be given to Ismail Khan, 1 painter in Delhi. The pavement of stone squares, about 
to be repaired in front of the tomb, has a central portion 0 f ornamental plaster which 
should be left as originally designed. The pattern can be made out from what is left. 
[An estimate has been recommended by me for the above and sanctioned.] 

The mosque and tomb when repaired should be in charge of 3 resident chowkidar and not 
made over to the Muhammadans. Near Jamali Kamali is a rectangular pavilion on 12 
square pillars with a domed plaster ceiling worth care on account pf its incised ornaments. 

Kutub Minar and surrounding buildings .- — These should be enclosed by a fence of wire 
Kutub Minar and surrounding supported on stone uprights, and the gTounds turfed and path- 
buildmgs. ways kept trim. I have pointed o u t to Lieutenant Abbott what 

direction the fence should take, and what grounds and buildings should be enclosed. [An 
estimate for this has been sanctioned.] 

The tomb of Imam Zamin should have all whitewash rerrt°v e d from its walls and pierced 
Inram Zamin screens and its fallen chujja renewed. [An estimate for Rs. 48 

has been recommended by me for t he above and sanctioned.] 

Ala-ud-din’s Gateway . — To have a concrete floor and its masonrv carvings and walls 
Ala ud-dirr's Gate cleaned. The missing points of t he cu'sped arch to the east 

should be renewed. [An estimate has been recommended by 
me and sanctioned for the above.] " 

Shams-ud-din’s Tomb . — Clean up the marble tombstone and remove all traces of whitewash 

Shams-ud-din’s Tomb. from the carved masonr y wa >ls the structure. 


The great range of arches in the Masjid-i-Kutub-uI-Islam r equire to have their carved 
Great Arches. surfaces cleaned, also do the carved pillars of the colonnade. A 

lump sum of, say, Rs. 500 might w ,th advantage be set aside 
Cleaning Of caned work. th,s year, a.* before the end of March, for cleaning such 

carved work. The domes of the mosque should be repaired 
where necessary, also the terrace roofs. [An estimate for the above has been sanctioned.] 

Tombs of the Lodis near the road between the Safdar Jang <*nd Humayun tombs. There 

Tombs Of the Lodis. are two octagonal tombs and two square ones, all worth atten- 

tion. The two latter are close together and encroached qn by 
dwellings of cultivators. 

Attached to the larger square tomb is a mosque with profuse plaster ornament occupied 
apparently by cattle, and very dirty and neglected. All the buddings should be placed in a 
state of cleanliness and repair, and rendered accessible from the ro 3 d by paths. Ground plans 
should be made of all and photographs taken. Detail drawings should be made of the 
different classes of ornamental plaster and stone work. 


1 Descendant of.the painters employed by tbe Moguls ns^ct Afebar’a time. 
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Htimayun’s Tomb. — The railing on the raised platform to be repaired. The interior wrj| s 
, of chunam require cleaning and the portions whitewashed shoi . j 

Humauiu s om . be renewed in chunam. The finials or pinnacles of the kiosqu 

on the roof should be renovated. The plastered walls of the roof buildings should be cleaneo 
and the chujjas repaired. The inlaid paved floors of the interior of the tomb should be 
renovated where damaged. 

The small tomb in the Hilmayun enclosure requires to be freed of weeds and small trees 
and the floor renewed in concrete. [An estimate for Rs. 187 has been sanctioned for this.] 
The blue-domed tomb outside the Humayun enclosure towards the Jumna should be rendered 
accessible and the surrounding ground freed from cultivation. The tile work on it should be 
cleaned and protected where needful by cement. [An estimate has been sanctioned for this.] 

Kilo, Kona Masjid in Parana Kila — This should be cleaned up. The floor repaired 
in concrete, the stone and marble mosaics repaired, the fallen 
Kila Kona Mostjus. chujjas renewed, the bracketed window over the central arc'll 

repaired, and leaks in the roof stopped. All the interior stone and marble work should be 
thoroughly cleaned. [Lieutenant Abbott has been furnished with the plans and drawings of 
this mosque made in my office, and has framed an estimate which I have seen and have 
recommended an expenditure this year of Rs. 2,500.] 

Diwan-i-Khas in the Delhi Fort. — The condition of this 
Diwan-i-Khasm t e e 1 o . palace building has already been noted on in my report of the 

10th May 18S0. 

The first thing to be done is to provide for the security of the roof without disturbing the 
wooden ceilings. The wooden joints should therefore be left and where necessary strengthened 
and supplemented by iron girders. What is actually required can only be ascertained when 
the roof is opened out from above. 

The central ceiling should be repainted according to the original pattern, and the 
verandah ceilings retouched in damaged places. 

The whole of the mosaic work should be restored where the original pattern is known. 
The railings towards the Jumna and flanking the building should be renovated. [No estimate 
has as yet been drawn up for this. 1 have recommended an expenditure of Rs. 3,000 this year.] 

Ditxan-i-am in the Delhi Fort. — The black marble mosaic work behind the throne requires 
.. n ... „ . • complete renovation, and 3 rough estimate should be framed 

D ' wan - 3rr - ,n th,: Ddhi Fort - based on the full-sized tracings that I have had prepared. [A 
number of coloured drawings were made by Delhi artists betore the mutiny, and from copies of 
these obtained from various sources, 1 have been able to ascertain the design of the original 
mosaic. TheJ pieces that were removed by Sir John Jones in 1857 and now in the India 
museum at South Kensington have been copied. No estimate has as yet been trained. 1 have 
recommended an expenditure this t ear of Rs. 2,000 ] 

The bhadon Pavilion in the Delhi Fort, now occupied as a gvmnasium, is to be made over 

Bhatton Pavilion, Delh, Fort. ^ re P air " (fetter No. 223 of the 16th January from the 
1 nspector-General of Military Works); an estimate should 
therefore be framed for renewing the floor and mosaic work and for restoring the fallen chujjas. 

It will also be necessary to rebuild the flanking kiosques which were like those in the corre- 
sponding Pavilion “ Sawun.” 

11. Up to the end of the financial year 1882-83, Lieutenant Abbott has been 
Lieutenant Abbott’s engaged in carrying out the various sanctioned works, 
modifying them where necessary. He has also been 


work. 


eng&ged, in consultation with me, in framing and revising estimates for the 
various buildings at Lahore, Delhi, and Jullundur, noted on by me in January 
last. The estimates are noticed in the foregoing inspection reports. 

12. After conferring personally with Colonel Limond, R.E., C.B., Secretary 
Arrangements for f° Government, Punjab, Public Works Department, I 
1883-8+ have now addressed him officially as follows-. 

“I have the honour to enclose the following estimates received from Lieutenant Abbott 
R.E., Assistant Engineer, Archaeological Sub-Division, Punjab:— 

i . — Revised estimate for relaying the upper terrace of Jahangir’s 

Tomb . ...... 

ii . — Estimate for special repairs to Jahangir’s Tomb . 

Hi. — Cost of annual repairs to the Shahlimar Gardens, Lahore 
tv . — Estimate for special repairs to the Shahlimar Gardens, Lahore 

- “ 1 have noted my recommendations on the reports of each estimate. 


Rs. 

65,100 
St. 929 
79 + 

12,5+6 
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“ As regards the relaying of the upper terrace of Jahangir’s Tomb, 1 recommend the 
expenditure of Rs. 5,000 on a portion, so that a rate for the whole may be arrived at. 

“ A . s regards the special repairs to Jahangir’s Tomb, nothing will show to advantage if the 
garden is a jungle, and to put the masonry drain channels, paths, and plots of ground in decent 
order is, I think, a very proper work for the Public Works Department to undertake. 1 Would 
therefore propose an expenditure of Rs. 2,000 on this. 

“ Towards the other Works specified in the estimate, I recommend an allotment of Rs 5 000 
to be applied in renovating the walls and ceilings of the verandah, and in cleaning up and 
renewing the frescoes on the walls and ceilings in the corridors. 1 have initialed the items con. 
ceming this work. They amount to Rs. 5,607. 

“ With reference to the estimates for the Shahlimar Gardens, 1 recommend an allotment 
of Rs. 794 for the annual repairs, provided that no whitewash be undertaken, and that the 
pavuions be gradually chunamed. 

“For the special repairs to the Shahlimar Gardens, 1 recommend Rs. 4,000 this year 
to be applied as Lieutenant Abbott may think best, so as to cover the more urgent repairs.' 7 

“The various works in progress or projected now stand as follows, and I have noted the 
allotments which I would recommend : — 

, Proposed allot- 

Works. merit. Remarks. 


Rs. 51,929 


Jahangir's Tomb, 
i. — Estimate for relaying terrace — 

Amount of estimate . . Rs. 65,100 

Expended to end of March . ,, 17,324 

Balance . „ 47,776 

it. — Rough estimate for — 

Special repairs . . . Rs. 51,929 

Allotment for garden . . . . 

Shahlimar Gardens. 

i.— Special repairs . . . Rs. 12,546 

it . — Annual repairs - . . „ 794 

Petty repairs to the several buildings of histo- 
rical interest round Lahore. 

Balance of estimate . . Rs. 4,798 

Naulakka Pavilion, Lahore Fort — 

Special repairs . . , 8,500 

Removal of railway buildings at 
Shahdara . . . . „ 392 

Repairs to Fort historical buildings „ 800 

Nakodar Tombs — 

Special repairs . „ 5,743 

Special repairs to Kim Kona 

Mosque, Delhi . ... „ 4,864 

Petty repairs to Historical buildings 
in and around Delhi . . „ 2,727 

Battle Monument at Ferozepur . „ 300 

Hiran Minar Tank, and Baradari, Gujranwaia 
Establishment ..... 
Dewan-i-Khas roof at Delhi 
Dewan-i-am mosaic at Delhi 

Total 
Punjab allotment 
Balance required 


Rs. 4,798 
„ 8,500 


5.000 To cover an experimental re- 

laying* 

5.000 

2.000 This I think most necessary. 


4,000 

794 Exclusive of whitewash. 


As far as l remember no allot- 
ment needed. 

To commence repairs to struc- 
ture. 

No estimate has reached me. 

I have not seen this estimate. 

To be applied as Lieutenant 
Abbott thinks best. 


| No estimate prepared yet. 


“ l have not yet seen the Nakodar Tomb estimates and should like to do so. 

If this projected allotment is approved by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor l will 
recommend an allotment of Rs. 19,413 to make up the necessary balance.” 


K 
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13. Since this I have received and commented on estimates framed by 
Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., for annual repairs to various buildings in and near the 
Lahore Fort, and for restoring the unique black marble mosaic at the back of 
the throne in the Dhvan-i-am, Delhi, and have seen the estimates of theNakodar 
Tomb. 

14. A sum of Rs. 19,892 has been finally allotted from the Government of 
India grant towards the various works specified above. 

15. The following is a memorandum on excavations undertaken in Eusof- 
zai : — 


Memorandum on Ancient Monuments in Eusofzai, with a description of the explorations under- 
taken from the 14th February to the 16th April 1883, and suggestions for the disposal of 

the sculptures. 

X. The accompanying map of the Eusofzai district shows some of the principal sites where 
_ . . , _ . . Buddhist ruins are known to exist. The majority of these have 

Previous exp orations m uso zai. been explored — some thoroughly, others partially. Dr. Bellew 
obtained a large number of sculptures from Sahri Bahlol and Sawal Dbeyr ; Dr. Leitner got 
others from the Takht-i-Bahi. Companies of Sappers working under General Cunningham, 
explored at various times the Takht-i-Bahi, jamalgiri, Kharkai, Charsudda, and some sites on 
the Karamar Hill.' Others have removed sculptures from many of the Buddhist localities, but 
until recently nothing has been attempted, year by year, to systematically collect and preserve 
all the archaeological and artistic evidence of the country. On the 23rd August x88x, l submit- 
ted some recommendations to the Punjab Government for dealing with the ruins in the Peshawar 
District. 

2. Captain Martin, R.E., and Lieutenant Maxwell, R.E., were at work with the 4th and 

_ . „ . 10th Companies of Sappers and Miners during February and 

Excavations by Sappers ,n 18S2. April ^ ^ Chars ^ da and the Karamar Hill. I visited 

Ranigat, the Karamar Hill, Bakshali, and the Takht-i-Bahi in February 1882, and inspected 
Captain Martin’s excavations at Charsudda. Lieutenant Maxwell’s explorations were under- 
taken after I left the district. 

3. I sent in a report, dated June 1882, on the season’s work, and recommended the Punjab 
Report on explorations m Eusofzai, Government to systematically offer rewards for discoveries; 

with recommendations for systematic also to explore particular sites by means of the tribes-people 
" or(1 ‘ working under a native of the district. 

4. This led to excavations, to arrange for which I visited Peshawar in January last. The 

Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar deputed 
Excavations m t S3. Ibrahim Khan, of Zeda, to undertake the exploration of Rani- 

gat through the Khudo Kheyls ; and Colonel Jenkins, Commanding the Guides at Mardan, 
kindly lent Jemadar Kaleh Khan, Havildar Mazam Shah, and Naik Taza Gul to conduct the 
excavations at Sanghao. 

5. On the 14th January', I went over the Sanghao ruins and pointed out to Havildar 
Inspection of Sanghao (January). Mazam Shah what I thought should be commenced first. 

6. I proceeded with Ibrahim Khan, of Zeda, to Ranigat in the Khudo Kheyl country, and 

on the 17th January visited the Buddhist Fort and pointed out 

inspection of ten, gat (January). what shou | d be done . 

My preliminary notes on Sanghao and Ranigat are here quoted : — 


Buddhist remains at Sanghao, in Eusqfzai. 

1. These are in a valley beyond Katlung, and are known to Mazam Shah, Havildar of the 
Guides, who accompanied me over them. 

They extend over a large area on either side of a stream running from north-east to south- 
west. 

' General Cunnin thain discovered Jamalein in 1S48. Lieutenant (now Sir Harry] Lnmvdcn ilntj at Kharkai about 
*850-51 at the request of the Comnusviioner of Peshawar, Colonel Mackeson. Lieutenants Lumsden and Stokes partially 
exp ored Jamalgm and Takht-i-Bahi in 1852. Dr. Bellew partially excavated Sahri Bahlol about 1865. General Maclapan 
pert tappers to the Takht-i- Baht m 1869-70, and a large number of sculptures were deposited in the Lahore Museum, Dr. 
Leitner 1S70 procured some sculptures from the Takht-i-Bahi through men of the Guides. Colonel Hastings [then 
Assistant Commissioner] in 1,871-72 directed digging by Sappers in the Sudam Valley. Lieutenant Crompton, R.E., about 
1872, directed explorations bv Sappers at Takht-i-Bahi and Jamal 2m, “ A Colonel from Peshawar" is said by the 
natives to ha\e removed 12 camel-loads of sculptures from Jamalgiri before 1873, Jamalgiri was partially excavated in 
January 1873 bv General Cunningham. Jamal gin was extensively excavated by Sappers under Lieutenant Crompton, R.E,, 
in *873. Sann liahlot was panialh excavated by General Cunningham in 1873. Sappers under Lieutenants Macgrcgor and 
Gfant 'v*erc at work at Kharkai m 1874, Sappers under Lieutenant Grant worked at Sawal Dheir in 1874. 
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2. The most important buildings are on ridges, but many are scattered on the hill-sides. 
See sketch. Those at (A) are known to Mazam Shah, and should as a first measure be freed 
from debris and earth. 

The upper building (l) is somewhat on the plan shown in the sketch. There are domed 
chambers, all of which should be emptied of debris down to the floor-level. The second build- 
ing (2) has a somewhat similar series, which are also to be cleared out. 

3. The buildings at (A) are to be put first in hand; then those at (B) ; then those on the 
other side of the stream at (C). Great attention is to be paid to the following : — 

(1) No walls are to be broken down or damaged in digging. 

(2) In clearing away earth from walls the excavations are to be carried down to floor- 

levels or to the ground. 

(3) The earth excavated is to be carefully searched for carvings or coins. 

(4) All carvings to be carefully marked as coming from Sanghao, and a note made of 

the position in which they were found. All sculptures to be brought into 

Mardan. 

4. A sum of Rs. 800 will be available at once for this work, i.e ., — 

Clearing jungle from buildings. 

Excavation. 

Carriage of carvings, to Mardan. 

Reports of what is done and progress of the work to be sent to me. 


Bttddliist remains at Ranigat, in Eusofzai. 

1. Ibrahim Khan, of Zeda, went over the ruins with me, and is acquainted with the position 
of all the buildings noted on the sketch plan. 

2. All jungle to be cut down so as to show the walls of the different ruins. 

The large Tope at (1) to be cleared first, and a shaft or well large enough to hold a man 
sunk in the centre down to the original ground surface. 

The Topes Nos. (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7) are to be cleared and bored in the centre in a 
similar way. 

The passages in the walls of the Fort at (A) and (B) are to be next opened out. The well 
under the hemispherical dome at (8) to be opened and cleared. 

A small square Tope further north to be cleared and examined. 

The wells beyond this are to be cleared of debris and examined. 

3. A road track to be made to the nearest road, and the shortest path up to the Ranigat 
Fort from Nogram to be made passable for the carriage down of carvings. 

4. AH carvings to be clearly marked as from Ranigat, and notes taken of where any 
stones or coins, Stc., were dug out. They should be removed at once to Mardan, and reports 
are to be made to me of what is found and of services rendered by Asard of Totali, or any other 
Khudo Kheyls. 

5. A sum of Rs. 1,200 will be available for this work, i.e ., — 


Clearing jungle. 

Excavation. 

Carriage to Hoti Mardan. 
Improving path down from Ranigat. 


Results of 
(March). 


7. On my return to Eusofzai the end of March, I found to my regret that the Ranigat work 

. , had come to a stand-still owing to disturbances among the 

Ramgat (March). Khudo Kheyls. 

8. The Sanghao explorations were, however, proceediug most satisfactorily. Colonel 
Jenkins showed me a large number of sculptures that had been 

sanghao excavations b rought i nto Mardan and deposited in the Regimental Maga- 
zine at the Fort. More were coming in. 

9. A report, dated the 10th March, by Lieutenant Younghusband of the Guides, de- 

scribed the work as he saw it on the 3th and 6th March. 1 he 
Lieutenant Younghasband's report. s j tes at g ang h ao and at Tangi had been opened out and 90 

pieces of sculptured stones sent into Mardan. The villagers were reported very willing to 
work and friendly. No cases of tampering with the sculptures had occurred. 

10. On the 30th March I went over the sites at Sanghao, Tangi, and Nuttu with the 

Native Officers of the Guides and saw all that had been done 
-inspection of Sanghao (, arch. up to A f ter j j, a d left, a fresh site near the old village of 

Mian Khan was opened out and a number of sculptures discovered and sent in. 
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11. I returned to Mardan on the 31st March, and remained there in camp pending the 

decision of Government as to proceeding with the Ranigat ex- 
turesin :!Tardan Ph0t0Sraphing scalp " plorations. During this time 1 was occupied in marking and 

numbering the sculptures that had been conveyed to the maga. 
2ine, and in selecting the best of the carved stones for photography. Mr. Serrot, photographer 
of Peshawar, came to Mardan and took 32 photographs for me; most of these (numbered 1 
to 32) are represented in the outline drawings which accompany this, and I think Mr. Serrot 
deserves great credit for his work. The negatives have been sent home for printing by helio- 
gravure, which is a permanent process. 

12. When I visited Eusofzai in 1882, Colonel Jenkins drew my attention to the objections 

Objections toemplojment of Sap- to employing companies of Sappers and Miners in explorations. 

pets. The village people dislike soldiers being quartered on them. 

Provisions are not abundant, and disagreements are apt to break out. 

13. On the other hand, local labour is cheerfully furnished on payment. The inhabitants 
Advantages of employing local profit by the work and are quite capable of performing it 

abolir - satisfactorily without either wantonly damaging the ruins in 

digging or defacing the sculptures when found. There is this additional advantage, too, that 
the villagers are anxious to point out fresh sites, which they never are in the case of Sappers, 
whose presence they dislike. 

14. From all points of view, therefore, the expdliment of utilising the local labour has been 
Experiment of using local labour a a complete success, and fully justifies a continuance of the 

great success. system. The cost is most moderate compared with the ex- 

pense of paying for Sappers. Five hundred and three pieces of sculpture of all sizes were pro- 
cured and landed at Lahore for Rs. 510. This gives an average of a little over one rupee per 
sculpture, whereas the average in the case of Sapper labour is often much in excess of Rs. 10. 

15. I have already submitted some recommendations for the continuance of work through 
Recommendations for future work. J?." iadar Kafeh Khan, and am convinced that by rewards to 

villagers tor bringing m discoveries, and by annual excavations 
at chosen spots, a complete series of archaeological and artistic evidence will be collected and 
preserved for the speculation and deductions of the scientific and learned world. 

16. Before describing the various sculptures that were unearthed from the buildings, 1 

General peculiarities of the Eu- venture to make some general remarks on the singular charac- 

kofiai architecture and ornament. ter 0 f their architecture and ornament. The first impression 

given by a mere glance at any of the carvings is the strong influence of Greek art; but when 
we come to carefully analyse the whole subject, the composing elements are curiously mixed. 
General Cunningham has described at some length the Gneco-Bactrian architecture of Eusofzai, 
and those who desire to form their own conclusions would do well to study the Archaeological 
Alexander's invasion of India. Survey Reports, Vo! . 1 1 and Vol. V ; also to read Mr. Fergus- 
son s chapter on the Gandhara Monasteries in his “ History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture.” Of this, however, it is quite certain that Alexander’s in- 
vasion of India left a strong impression on the art of Northern India. The use of Greek 
forms of ornament became general in the Cabul Valley, in the Upper Punjab, and in Kashmir. 
l 7 - The Corinthian order reproduces itself all over Eusofzai, the Doric order in Kashmir, 
Corinthian order. Doric order, and the Ionic order at Taxila (Shahderi, between Attock and 

lomc order. Rawalpindi). 

18. But Alexander had conquered Persia before he penetrated to the Indus, and he seems 

Persian influence. n * iave introduced into India a knowledge of the palaces at 

. . Persepolis. The Indo-Persian capital is frequently found in 

Eusofzai; it occurs also in Madras at Amravati, in Bombay in the Bedsa and Karli caves, in 
Bengal at Buddha Gaya, and in Central India at Bharhut and at Sanchi. 

19. Whether Persian and Greek art had made itself felt in India before Alexander’s 
Commencement of Greek and Per- time is hard to say, as our previous knowledge of the country 

»ian inHuence. i s at present so meagre. 

20. 1 he E'ort at Ranigat has all the appearance of great antiquity; the walls are very 

Ranigat. massive, and constructed of large blocks of hewn granite laid 

, - . . , , carefully as headers and stretchers. Many of the stones are 

over 0 feet m length, and mortar of very great hardness is used ; but instead of being pointed, 
the joints are filled with thin slabs of stone or slate. The main entrance is a pointed archway 
cut in the horizontal layers of stone walling, and zigzags into the body of the stronghold, pro- 
bably joining a similar passage on the west of the Fort. The arch/ instead of finishing in a 
point, has a rectangular termination (see sheet No. 4) similar to the section of an ancient 
Extruscan tomb at Coere 1 dating from many centuries B.C. 

1 5cc Vo1 ' rcr - u ^"' s H.ttcrv Hi Architecture in .11 Couninn, page 164. 
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21. It might be hastily concluded that the pointed archway at Ranigat is Saracenic, but 

the interior of the Fort has remains of several Buddhist Topes 
Archway at Ranigat. with sculptures in stone and plaster resembling those ordinarily 

found elsewhere in Eusofzai, and dating from about the commencement of the Christian 
era. The Ranigat gateway, therefore, completely proves that pointed archways were in use 

in Northern India before the birth of the Prophet. 

22. The antiquity of Ranigat is a subject for speculation. General Cunningham en- 

1 deavours to identify the Fortress which Alexander captured 

Age of Ranigat. about 326 B.C., and if this identity could be established its archi- 

tecture would supply an important sequence to the very early Peiasgic art of Greece. The gate- 
way at Thoricus shown in the lithographic plate dates trom about 1000 B. C., and resembles the 
Ranigat entrance in the curvilinear form of doorway, as well as in the horizontal construction. 

23. Another circumstance connected with the Graeco-Bactrian architecture of Eusofzai 

is the appearance of hemispherical domes built on the principle 
Domes in Eusofzai. Q f horizontal layers. The dome of the Treasury of Atreus at 

Mycente, which is a very antique example of Peiasgic art (see sheet No. 4), is noticed by Mr. 
Fergusso’n as that adopted by the Jaina architects in India; and the Treasury or Granary 
5 which I discovered among the Sanghao ruins seems to me to 

Sanghao Treasury. form a most important link between the Peiasgic Treasuries at 

Mycenae and Jaina architecture. . 

24. But the Sanghao building is important in another respect, as showing that the mode 

of raising a semicircular dome on a square chamber by cor- 
Singularity of the Sanghao domes. belling out the corners of the square and forming an octagon 
found its way to India before either the Jains had commenced their wonderful system of con- 
structing domes over pillars, or the Muhammadans had introduced their elaborate methods 
of domingover square chambers (see sheets 6 and 7)- I know of no other example of a 
square chamber, corbelled out at the corners and domed over, that is not Muhammadan. It 
has generally been assumed that a construction such as appears in the Sanghao Granary is 
to be traced to Muhammadan architects. Here, at all events, is an example which completely 
upsets the theory. 1 The masonry resembles that used in all the Buddhist monasteries in the 
neighbourhood, and the building is above, and quite close to, the group of structures where 
two coins of Kaniskha’s were found. It is, therefore, tolerably certain that the date is not 
later than 80 A.D., and may be much earlier. , , , 

25. Whilst both Ranigat and Sanghao afford good structural examples of early forms 

of Graeco-Bactrian architecture, Eusofzai sculptured bas-reliefs 
Architectural representations in often contain representations of buildings that afford evidence 
bas-relief m Eusofzai. G f ,j, e constructive methods that were in vogue in the country. 

26. One elaborate piece of carving represented in the outline drawing, sheet No. 5, 

was found by Mr. Dempster, C.E., Executive Engineer, Swat 
Dem C ster r c h E Pel dlSC ° Vercd b> Mr ' Canals, and he kindly allowed me to have it photographed. In 

the upper right-hand corner we have a very perfect representa- 
tion of a hemispherical dome on pillars with Corinthian capitals. Whether the domed roofs 
represented were of actual leaf seems doubtful. The columns below are certainly taken from 
stone models, and the domes may have been of stone with a leaf ornament applied to the 
surface. A somewhat similar domed building is represented in a bas-relief of the railing of 
the Bharhut Tope in Central India, the date of which has been ascertained by General 
Cunningham to be 150— 170 B.C. Over the head of the right-hand figure is the Buddhist 
arch, pointed at the top, but circular inside, and it reproduces what is familiar to us in the 
Buddhist caves in Bombay — in various Buddhist sculptured and painted representations of 
buildings and in the monolithic Viharas adapted from Buddhist architecture by the Hindus 
at the Seven Pagodas in Madras. Whether Venice trading with the East got the hint from 
India or not, the circular archways in the upper part of St. Marks at Venice (dating from the 
eleventh century A.D.) resemble this Buddhist arch, and have the same pointed termination 
outside. We have also in this sculpture a tolerably perfect representation of a chapel or niche 
enshrined in a trefoil arch. The column on Buddha’s left is distinctly Indo-Persian, as may 
be seen by comparing the capital with those at Persepolis (see sheet No. 4). Dentils of a 
classical form enrich the various mouldings, and the rail here used ornamentally is copied 
from the railings which usually surround Indian Buddhist Topes. General Cunningham has 
■riven me the following note:— "The small figure at the top represents Buddha on his 
horse Chanda (the body of the horse is broken) leaving his home by night. The central 
figure is Buddha teaching, with a royal figure standing on each side. Below is a row of 
eight Buddhas.” 

Mr. Coibornc Beber told me last year of a dome over a Euddbist figure m China, \*hich l think must resemble this. 
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27. Perhaps the most ornamental architectural features that adorn the Gandhara Mon- 

asteries are to be found in the Corinthian capitals of columns 
Corinthian capitals of Ensofzai. anc j pilasters. General Cunningham brought away a remark- 
able series from Eusofzai, some of which are in the Calcutta Museum and some in the 
Lahore Museum. 

28. No capitals of any size were discovered in excavating at Sanghao, but a small 

pilaster is shown in sheet No. 18, and several small bases 
Sanghao capitals and pilasters. and capitals of columns were found at the various sites 

explored in the neighbourhood ; all are unmistakably classical, and executed with great 
delicacy and taste. 

29. In the Eusofzai ruins we have, therefore, a basis of indigenous art adapted to the 

requirements of Buddhist religious ordinance, and flavoured 
General characteristics in.Eusofzai. w jth reflections from the Greek and Persian orders of architec- 
ture. Besides this, we hive artistic representations, of no mean order, of the Buddhist tales 
and fables which are associated all over India and Buddhist countries with the life of Gautama. 

30. As will be seen from the sketch map, sheet No, I, Sanghao is situated close to the 

Position of Sanghao. Buneyr and Swat borders. It is 22 miles north of Mardan, 

and the road to it passing close to Jamalgiri, enters a gap in the low range of hills near the 
village, skirts the large village and thana of Katlung, and passes through new Mian Khan 
to new Sanghao. Both of the latter villages were moved away from the hills to the 
open plain as disputes were frequent among the cultivators of the soil about rights in 
the matter of water for irrigating the fields. The first set of ruins are approached through 
a beautiful valley beyond old Sanghao. The largest groups of buildings are on steep spurs 
east and west of a stream of crystal water that flows out of the towering Pujja range of hills. 
The second group of ruins is about 3 miles to the north at a place called Tangi. The 
third and fourth groups are on the side of a hill, 3 miles to the north of new Sanghao, at 
a place called Nuttu ; and the fifth and last group is close to old Mian Khan. 

31. The exploration of the ruins which abound in this neighbourhood is not by any 

means exhausted ; but Jemadar Kaleh Khan has had great 

Completion of work at Sanghao. experience in excavations of Buddhist Topes and Monasteries 
both in Eusofzai and in the Khaiber, and has a remarkably keen nose for a find, so that very 
little fruitless digging has been done. I hope that all the ruins of the place will be thoroughly 
examined. It would be most valuable if more coins or inscriptions could be found by means 
of which to ascertain the precise date of the structures and their remarkable embellishments. 
Without Colonel Jenkins’s assistance it would have been difficult to secure so many sculptures. 
It was not merely that he lent his Native Officers to supervise the work on the spot, but took a 
personal interest in it. 

32. I am greatly indebted to Major Bell, V.C., R.E., A. Q. M. G., for allowing the out- 
line drawings and plans to be zincographed at the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter Master 
General’s Department. 

33. I shall now proceed to describe the plates which illustrate_this report. 

Description of plates. 





PLAN OF A BUDDHIST HOUSE AND GRANARY 
SANGHAO, EUSOFZAI. 







SECTION THROUGH THE DOMED GRANARIES (SEE B C.) PLATE No. 
SANGHAO, EUSOFZAI. 
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(SHEETS 6 and 7.) 

1. Plan of Buddhist house and granary at Sanghao. 

2. Section through domed granary. 

34. As I have just mentioned, this building affords an ancient example of domes con- 
structed out of horizontal overlapping layers or rings. We find 
Sanghao Granary. j ts earliest prototype in the Treasury of Atreus at Mycense 

(see sheet No. 4). The Jains used this construction in their temples, and to this day the 
domes of the temples at Abu, Chittore, Udaipur, and elsewhere are made the subjects for the 
most elaborate and beautiful ornamentation. Besides the peculiar construction of the dome, 
the mode of corbelling out the corners of the square chambers, to form an octagon on which to 
place the first ring of the dome, is in use all over India in Muhammadan buildings. Until I 
saw the Sanghao Granary I believed this method to be essentially Muhammadan, but there 
can be no doubt that the Granary is Buddhist and contemporaneous with the Sanghao Mon- 
astery below, in which the two Kanishka coins were found, and which, therefore, dates from 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 1 have called the building a granary because four 
ancient millstones for grinding corn were found in excavating the chambers. It may have 
been previously used as a treasury. The masonry of the walls and domes is strongly built, 
and most carefully pointed with thin slabs of slate and stone. The only communication is by a 
door and flight of steps, and the three-domed chambers were thus very securely shut in. No 
carved images or fragments of sculpture were found at this site. 
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(SHEET No. 8.) 

Plate 3. Plan of Buddhist Monastery near Sanghao. 

35. This is the first building that was excavated. The basement where the sculptures 

were found is earlier and more oblique than the surrounding 
Sanghao Monastery. walls and upper story. I marked and numbered the dis- 

coveries with the letter S I to 134. [Including an earthenware lotah.] 

36. Two copper coins and a brass ring were found in the Treasury in earthenware jars 

embedded in the floor at the corners A and B. 't he coins are 
Kamshka coins. those of Kanishka. General Cunningham has been good 

enough to examine them and to give me the following description : — “ Both of your coins are 
of King Kanishka, whose name is always spelt Kanerki on his coins. On the obverse of both 
is the king standing with his right hand pointed downwards to a small altar, and his left hand 
raised and holding a spear. The inscription of which only faint traces now remain is “ Pad 
Kanrpkt.” On the reverse of one is a male figure standing, with his left hand on his hip 
and his right hand holding out a wreath. Inscription nearly obliterated ‘‘a po,” Or the God 
of Fire. On the reverse of the other there is a running figure, holding up his robe with both 
hands. Part of the inscription still remains “ OJAO." which is the Zend for wind, and the 
figure represents the God of the Wind. The date of Kanishka is still unsettled, but I am satis- 
fied that he must have been reigning from about 85 to 120 A.D.” It may therefore be con- 
jectured that the buildings and decorative sculptures of this monastery date from about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

37. The stone figures and fragments were found at the places marked C. A few plaster 

figures were found at the places marked D on the basement 
Sangtiao sculptures. plan. AH the sculptures are marked S and numbered. 

They comprise 134 pieces of all sizes : — 

(1.) Circular friezes of figure subjects that adorned the small Tope. 

(2.) Panels of Buddha and w’orshippers used in plinths or entablatures. 

(3.) Two figures kneeling and supporting a superstructure or entablature. 

(These resemble the attitude of Atlas supporting the earth.) 

(4.) Two Corinthian capitals of isolated pillars. 

(5.) Fourteen terminal figures of lions, and one figure of an elephant. 

(6.) One complete panel (rather weather-worn) of the birth of Buddha. 

( 7 .) Numbers of small square pilasters with Corinthian capitals and figures carved on 
the shafts. 

(8.) One circular disc with a sculptured edge, probably used to surmount one of the 
small Topes. 

(9.) A carved knob rudely representing the figure of a woman in the talons of a 
flying eagle. (For similar subject, see sheet No. 14.) 

(10.) Two fragments of a circular frieze — Boys supporting a garland. (For similar 
subject, see sheet No. 23.) 

(it.) A fragment of a figure: subject — A woman in the foreground looking at herself 
in a glass held in the left hand. 

(12.) A fragment of a woman in the talons of an eagle. (The eagle is headless.) 

(13.) Fragment of a figure : subject — Standing figure (like a Grecian warrior! with a 
spear and shield. A man kneeling over a prostrate figure. A standing figure 
in an attitude of supplication. 

(i 4 .) Several figures in a doorway. Figures above looking over a battlement. 

(15.) Figure of a woman in the talons of an eagle. (For similar subject, see sheet 
No. 14.) 





PLAN OF BUDDHIST MONASTERY NEAR SANGHAO, 
EUSOFZAI. 
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(SHEET No. 9.) 


Plan No. 4. Plan of Buddhist Monastery and Tope at Tangi near Sanghao. 


38. The buildings at Tangi are important in respect at least of their size. The Tope, 
. which rests on a square basement, was laid bare, but only a 

angi onas ery. few plaster images were discovered, and the plinth found to be 

faced with plaster. A shaft was sunk in the centre of the Tope, but no relics were obtained. 
As the earthwork was very heavy, and no stone sculptures were unearthed, the place was aban- 
doned. It is possible that some of the chambers shown on the plan were used as chapels, and 
a further search is desirable, by clearing the buildings of the accumulations of earth. 
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(SHEET No. 10.) 

Plan No. 5. Basement and details of the Buddhist Tope at Tangi neap Sanghao. 


39. From the size of the Tope some more important results were to be expected, but if 
. nothing else, the building laid bare affords a good idea of the 

Details of Tope at T«ngi. architectural treatment in vogue. The plinth is faced with 

plaster and decorated with ranges of pilasters, in the same way as occurs at the Shiah Posh 
Tope at Jellalabad, where Jemadar Kaleh Khan was at work during the Afghan war. The 
coarseness of the mouldings and capitals in the Tope rather indicates that Tangi was a mon- 
astery of the second or third order, but of this it is impossible to speak with certainty until the 
whole site has been explored. 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION CF UPPER BUDDHIST MONASTERY 
AT NUTTU NEAR SANGHAO. EUSOFZAI. 
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(SHEET No. n.) 

Plan and elevation of the Upper Buddhist Monastery at Nuttu near Sanghao. 

40. Although covering a small area of about 80 feet by 60 feet, this site yielded some very 
interesting and elaborate sculptures in stone, most of which 
Upper Monastery at Nntta. were found at A A A round the two small central Topes. 
Pieces of plaster figures, &c., were found at B B B. All are marked N. U. A total of 79 large 
and small fragments brought away, including those more particularly described, consist of the 
following : — 

1 to 4. Figures of dancing-women under a tree (see sheet No. 19). 

5. A seated figure of Buddha. 

6 to 10. Sundry figures. 

11 to ig. Square pilasters with Corinthian capitals and figures on the shafts. 

20 to 27. Small figures supporting a superstructure in a position resembling Atlas. 

28 to 36. Seated figures of Buddha and surrounding attendants or worshippers. (In No. 35, 
Buddha is represented with moustachios, the only example that General Cun- 
ningham has yet seen.) 

37. Long frieze (see sheet No. 18). 

38 to 43. Fragments of terminals, five with lions’ heads. 

44. Base of capital. 

43. Part of Corinthian capital with a figure of Buddha. 

46. Niche (see sheet No. 19). 

47. Frieze, relic Tope and fire altar (see sheet No. 18). 

48. Death of Buddha. This is well carved, and has a pilaster on each side. 

49. Niche or chapel. In the centre compartment is a representation of Buddha’s 

turban and hair which he cut off before entering Buddhahood. 

50. Worship of Trisul emblem and flag (see sheet No. 24). 

51. Frieze with horses (see sheet No. 25). 

52. Birth of Buddha (see sheet No. 17). 

53 to 79- Fragments of friezes. 
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(SHEET No. 12.) 

Plan (No. 7) of the Lower Buddhist Monastery at Nuttu near Sanghao. 


41. The hill had fallen and overwhelmed this group of buildings, but the three small 
, „ „ „ chapels that were excavated yielded 70 pieces of stone sculpture 

ower onas ery uttu. and 7 plaster heads, which were removed; but besides these, 

there were many plaster figures attached to the walls at places marked B B which it was not 
worth while to remove. The stone carvings were found at places marked A A, and were all 
marked N. They are generally as follow : — 


1. A horse-shoe niche or chapel (see sheet No. 19). 

2. Death of Buddha (see sheet No. 22). 

3. Part of a niche or chapel. King and Queen on a couch (apparently the same persons 

as represented in sheet No. 19), musicians in an end compartment, one woman 
playing the harp, one playing what looks to be a guitar or “ Bina,” and a figure 
thumping a big drum. 

4. King and Queen seated in a palace (see sheet No. 20). 

5. A standing figure of Buddha with attendants, and a prostrate figure at his feet. 

A castle on the left. 

6. A kneeling figure supporting a Trisui (see sheet No. 21). 

7. A kneeling figure worshipping a garland. 

8. 9, 17, and 18. Parts of friezes of standing figures some with a nimbus encircling the 

head. 

10 and 19. Parts of friezes of standing figures with halos and umbrellas of state over them. 

11. Panel of a seated Buddha and worshippers. 

12. Part of a circular frieze with two panels between columns of seated Buddhas, each with 

two worshippers. 

13 and 24. Parts of circular friezes— Boys and garlands. 

14. Part of a circular frieze (see sheet No. 23). 

15 and 16. Fragments of circular friezes — Panels with figures between pilasters or columns. 

In one panel is a representation of a Tope or Stupa. 

20. A seated figure of Buddha — Boy with a plough and pair of bullocks on the left. In 
the rear is a man and horse. 

21 * King and Queen in a palace seated on a throne, with their feet on stools. An ascetic 
is seated on a stool to the left ; on the right is an attendant. 

22. Seated Buddha in a horse-shoe niche. 

23. Seated Buddha in a trefoil niche. 

24. 26, 29,33,34,35. Friezes of small figures under horse-shoe arches with intermediate 

Indo-Persian columns. 

27. 28, 30, 32. Fragments of a circular frieze, with standing figures. 

31. Straight frieze of small figures standing. 

36. Part of an Acanthus capital, and seated figure of Buddha in the centre. 

37, 38 and 39. Parts of a Tee which surmounted a Tope ; the w heel is about 1 5 inches 

diameter. 

40 to 43. Fragments. 

44. Base and feet of a standing figure ; sandals are on the feet, with a large button between 
the big and next toe. 0 

45 to 79 - Fragments of stone sculptures, not including 7 plaster heads. 
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PLAN OF A BUDDHIST MONASTERY AT MIAN KHAN 
EUSOFZAI. 
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(SHEET No. 13.) 

Plan (No. 8) of a Buddhist Monastery at Mian Khan. 


42. This must have been a place of importance, and yielded a considerable number of fine 
sculptures. The site was broached after my visit of inspection 
Monastery at Mmn K an. j n March, and I only saw 30 of the sculptures which were 

brought into Mardan before 1 left. There are some 270 more pieces for me to examine. Judg- 
ing from the plan, there should have been about eighteen small Topes, most of them on square 
basements, in the enclosure. The sculptures were discovered round the plinths at places 
marked A A. 
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(SHEET No. 14.) 

Woman and Eagle, Plate No. 21. 


43. This is a very curious piece of sculpture from the Sanghao buildings (see plan 3, page 
11). As already mentioned, the subject occurs in a small stone 
Woman and Eagte. S. knob found among the same ruins, and a similar, although more 
broken, sculpture was unearthed at the same place. The subject occurs again in a fragment 
dug up at the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. The representation is evidently traceable to some 
legend, probably local. General Cunningham is unable to say what the meaning is, but only 
guesses that the figure is Maya, the mother of Buddha, being carried up to the Trayastrinsha 
Heavens after her death, where it is said she was “ born again.” 


[Not*. — T he subject. General Cunningham now tell« me, is suggested by the famous statue of Ganymede being 
carried off by Jupiter’s Eagle (see statue of Ganymede after Leochares in the Vatican, illustrated in Voi. I, Liibke’s History 
of Sculpture, page 187). 







SHEET No. 15. 



Photoztncographed at the Survey of India Offices, Calcutta. 
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(SHEET No. t«.) 

Buddha and Nagas, Plate No. 24. 

45. A roughly executed bas-relief found in 'the Sanghao ruins (see sheet No. tl) 
_ .. ... _ which, like the preceding, is probably one of the subjects placed 

Budha and Nagas. S. between pilasters in a frieze surrounding the Topes of the 

Monastery. It represents Buddha visiting a king and queen of the Nagas; Devadatta, 
Buddha’s hostile cousin, stands on the left of the saint with the usual thunderbolt, or whatever 
the symbol is that he has in his hand. The meaning of the scene is probably that Buddha has 
been entrapped by Devadatta into visiting the Nagas, here represented with snakes above 
their heads. As in similar fables, the divine influence is too strong, the Nagas fall down and 
worship him instead of doing the wished-for harm. Devadatta, enraged at his want of success, 
bolts up the mountain. The Nagas are represented as being in water. 
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SHEET No 16. 
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(SHEET No. 17.) 

Birth of Buddha, Plate No. 14. 

one of the panels which probably found a place between pilasters 
in the plinth of the Topes of the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 
A complete bas-relief representing the same subject was un- 
earthed from the monastic buildings at Sanghao. The subject is of special interest in the 
history of Buddhism, which General Cunningham at once identified as the Birth of Buddha. 
The right half of the panel is wanting. On Maya’s right should be Brahma receiving the 
young prince who was born from Maya’s right side, and beyond him Indra with a second at- 
tendant. The child, with a halo round his head and the cloth held by Brahma, can be made out. 
Maya is standing under a sal tree; her right hand is raised and holding one of the branches; 
her left hand is round the shoulder of her sister. To the extreme right of the panel is a female 
attendant with a chaori of state, and above is a harp signifying heavenly music. 


46. A broken portion of 

Birth of Buddha. N. U. 


L 
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(SHEET No. 1 8.) 

Selection from Plates 9, 13, and 15. 

47 . All these sculptures are from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu (see plan 6, page 15). 

Plates g, 13, ami 15. 

The sculpture' on the left is one of a group in plate 9, and represents a pilaster with a 
Pilaster. N. u. Attar Frieze. N. Corinthian capital and a foliated base, found at the Upper 
V. vine Frieze. N. u. Monastery at Nuttu. There are three standing figures carved 

on the surface of the shaft — Buddha in the centre, an attendant with a chaori on his right, and 
Devadatta on his left. Several similar pilasters were obtained at the same spot, and were no 
doubt used round the plinth of one of the Topes to alternate with panels of seated Buddhas and 
worshippers, numbers of which were also dug up, and correspond in height. 

The long panel of vines and boys forms the subject of plate 13, and is the only one of its 
class found in the Sanghao neighbourhood. It appears to be more ancient than the other 
sculptures procured from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu (N. U.), and certainly resembles the 
Byzantine ivory carvings which Mr. Fergusson thinks bear a strong resemblance to many of 
the Gandhara bas-reliefs. There can, however, be very little doubt that the age of the Nuttu 
structures is as early as those at the Sanghao site, i.e., about the commencement of the 
Christian era ; but if this is the case, the art of Constantine’s time must have taken expression 
after the Eusofzai structures were built. The subject represents a general feast on grapes. 
In the centre two boys are struggling for a bunch. On the right is a goat or some animal, and 
beyond a boy eating. On the left of the centre is another boy quietly engaged in the same 
occupation. The whole panel is curiously antique looking in the rendering of the figures and 
leaves, but is not without a certain degree of life-like representation. 

Plate No. 15 represented at the top is part of a circular band or frieze found at the Upper 
Nuttu Monastery, and surrounded one of the small Topes. The panels are separated by small 
columns. The one to the right represents a fire altar or funeral pile. The fire is being fed by 
two Buddhist monks pouring oil out of gharas. The left panel represents the worship of relics, 
probably funereal relics, by two shaven monks. These are the only two scenes of the kind that 
I have seen yet in any Buddhist sculptures in India. 
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(SHEET No. i 9 .) 

Selections from Plates 8, 11, and 26. 


Plates 8, ii, and 25. Musicians in 
niche. N. U. Buddha standing on 
water. N. U. Figure of dancing-wo- 
man. N. U. Supporting figure. N. 
U. King and Queen gambling. N. 


48. Plate 8 contains four pieces of sculpture, out of which two are here outlined. The 
first, from the Upper Nuttu Monastery, is a fragment of a chapel 
or niche representing two women, one playing a drum and the 
other a harp. Although it has not come out distinctly mthe 
drawing, the latter has something in her hand which may be a 
"plectrum," similar to what is shown in the Bharhut sculptures 
as being used to sound the ancient harp. The small drum is beaten by a stick and not with 
the hand. 

The floral and foliated borders are similar to those to be seen on the Sanchi Gates, and 
may be traced back to Grecian ornament employed in the monument of Lysicrates at Athens 
(B. C. 334). 

The second sculpture, taken from plate 8, is also from the Upper Nuttu Monastery, and is 
that of a dancing-girl beneath a tree, a bough of which she is holding with her right hand. 
There are three other similar figures from the Upper Nuttu Monastery— one holding a bough 
with her right hand, the other two holding boughs with their left hand. It would thus appear 
that they adorned the two sides of a niche or some important sculptured composition. The 
two holding with the left hand have their left leg crossed over their right, and those holding 
with their right hand, their right leg crossed over their left. It is a symmetrical ballet in stone 
only two thousand years old ! The figures are draped about the body as well as about the 
limbs. They all wear girdles of four rows of stones suspending a leaf, anklets on both feet, 
a necklace as well as a necklet, and bangles on the wrist. The hair is waved over the forehead, 
and plaited into a sort of wreath over the head, finished by two knobs. They all wear tolerably 
large pendant earrings. The pose of the body is in each not wanting in grace. 

Plate No. 11. — A set of eight pieces of carved stones were grouped for this plate, and two 
of them are here depicted. The first is a panel of Buddha surrounded by worshippers. The 
peculiar halo or nimbus of flame round the head of the saint, and his standing on water, 
represent his power over the two most potent elements. The second sculpture from plate 1 1 
is also from the Upper Nuttu Monastery, and consists of a figure bowed with the weight of the 
superstructure he is carrying on his shoulders. At Persepolis figures are found supporting plinths 
with uplifted hands. The Caryatide figures of Greece support on their heads in place of 
columns. The Telamones are another form of this kind of support ; but all these are erect, whilst 
the Eusofzai human supporting figures are all crouched or kneeling in an Atlas-like attitude. 

Plate No. 26 represents part of a niche or chapel from the Lower Monastery at Nuttu. 

The Lower part is shown in the drawing. A King and Queen seated at a small table 
engaged in gambling. The Queen is seated on a stool with her feet on a footstool. The King 
is on a throne, his feet also on a footstool. The right arms of both are on the table, the left arm 
of the Queen is uplifted as if throwing dice. In the background are two female attendants 
with chaoris. The King has a sort of jewelled plume in front of his turban. General Cunning- 
ham describes the upper part of the niche (not here represented) as containing Buddha’s alms- 
bowl under an umbrella as an object of worship. 
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(SHEET No. 20.) 

Group of Sculptures, Plate No. 20. 

of six different pieces of sculpture : the three upper pieces are 
from the Sanghao Monastery (see sheet No. u); the three 
lower pieces are from the Lower Nuttu Monastery. The 
fragment on the left represents Buddha on a throne supported 
on lions. He is surrounded by numerous supplicants. The 
centre sculpture is thus described by General Cunningham : — 

" Representation of a chapel or small temple. In the upper part of it is the famous triple 
ladder or flight of steps by which Buddha descended from the fraiyastrinsha heavens, ac- 
companied by the gods Brahma and Indra. At the foot of the steps is the nun Pandarika 
who had been changed to a man by Buddha, who was aware of her wish to see him.” 

The sculpture to the right represents a standing figure of Prince Sidhartha with an 
umbrella over the halo round his head. The woman on the right is probably his wife, 
whom he is about to desert in order to become an ascetic. The left lower sculpture represents, 
says General Cunningham, Prince Siddhartha and his wife Yasodara. They are seated on a 
throne in a palace. The Princess has a wreath in her left hand. Columns with Corinthian 
capitals support circular arches on each flank. Several figures are represented in an upper gal- 
lery. The other pieces of sculpture in the right corner of the plate are part of a frieze, the 
upper part of which is a representation of tope railings. The lower part, divided into compart- 
ments by columns, represents the Nirvana of Buddha, and a fire altar, which may be his 
funeral pile. 

Note. — Buddha had been up to heaven to convert his mother Maya and descended to earth at Sankissa (in the Etah 
District, North* Western Provinces). “In the middle is the head-dress of Buddha (the famous Chuda Mam) which was 
carried to heaven by the Deyas and worshipped.’’ 


49. This is a group 

Niche or chapel. S. 

Seated King. S. 

Standing Buddha. S. 

Palace scene. N. Frieze. N. 



PLATS No. 30. SHEET No. 30. 
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(SHEET No. 21.) 

Symbol Worship, Plate No. 3. 

50. The sculpture is from the Lower Nuttu Monastery (see sheet No. t2). The 

.. subject does not occur often. General Cunningham describes it 

Symbol Worship. N. thus • ° 

“ A party of shaven-headed monks paying adoration to the Dharma-chakra, symbol of the 
wheel, which is surmounted by the Tri-ratna, or symbol of the 'Three Gems,’ above which 
are three wheels or Dharma-chakras.” 

The attitude of the supporting figure with uplifted right hand is very like Atlas. 



■e 
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Death of Buddha, Plate No. 5. 

5t. This is from the Lower Monastery at Nuttu (see sheet No. 12). 

Plate No. 5. Death of Buddha. N. 

General Cunningham has been good enough to furnish me with the following descriptive 
note : — “ Nirvana of Buddha in the middle. Behind Devadatta, with beard and staff — the 
shaven men at the feet are monks, Buddha’s disciples. The men at the head are the chiefs of 
the Mallians. The prostrate figure being raised by a monk is probably one of the disciples 
who fainted when he saw Buddha die.” The bed on which Buddha is lying might be a modern 
charpoy, and the presence of a mattress and pillow show that civilization in the first century 
A.D. was more advanced in India than it was in many Western countries at the same period. 

A piece of sculpture in rather higher relief representing the same scene was found at the 
Upper Nuttu Monastery. It is between two pilasters with Corinthian capitals. Close to Bud- 
dha’s bed is a tripod from which suspends what looks very like a modern soda-water bottle, 
but which was probably a porous vessel used for cooling the drinking-water of the saint in his 
dying moments. 


Cols, Dsl, May 1883 Fhotoismcoftraphed at the 8arvey of India O 



PLATE No. 5. SHEET No. M. 



SHEET No. 23. 



Photo zlncographeJ at Hie Sarny c* Iud:a rl't-eH Calcutta 
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(SHEET No. 23.) 

Garland frieze, Plate No. 4. 

52. Fragment of a circular frieze from the Lower Nuttu Monastery (see plan 7, page 16). 

Plate No. 4. Frieze with garland. This piece of sculpture has several interesting points about it. 
N. The style of ornament is distinctly Roman, or rather Graeco- 

Roman. Swags or garlands decorate the entablature of the temple of Vesta at Tivoli, which 
dates from about 70 B.C. In the present case the garland has a Buddhistic signification. To 
this day garlands of cloth are carried in procession in Burma 1 to adorn Topes or sacred trees. 
They are frequently represented in the Bharhut and Sanchi sculptures, and are seen depending 
from the sacred Bodhi Tree and placed round Topes. 

Two of the figures have wings — one playing a guitar, the other seems to be striking a gong 
or small drum or tambourine. The two supporting figures are playing the drum and cymbals. 

’ General Cunningham thus describes this sculpture : — “ Figures carrying along undulated wreath attended by 
winged musicians. In Burma I have seen these cylinders of figured muslin distended by hoops of bamboo from 60 to 100 
feet long earned in procession just as represented in this sculpture} and afterwards hung up upon holy trees.'* 
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Selection from Plates 7, 12, 19, and 28. 

S3. The elephant scene, which forms the subject of plate 28, is from Mian Khan, and very 
Plates 7, 12, >9 and 28. much damaged. It represents an elephant enfuriated, at Deva- 

Eiephant scene. M. Symbol datta's instigation, with drink, to make him charge Buddha; 
fi^nms ip- N l u. l Seated Z King? ta N! 1 i^ but instead of doing any harm, the animal does obeisance. 

Head of Prince. S. 

In the left-hand corner we have a representation of walls with battlements, and a doorway 
the jambs of which are sloped in a manner similar to the Etruscan doorways of the 5th and 4th 
centuries B.C. 

The three lower fragments are all from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. On the right are 
monks adoring the Dharma-chakra, Tir-ratna, and Tir-chakra symbols. In the centre is part 
of a frieze of standing figures in easy and graceful attitudes. On the left is a seated figure 
on a throne under a canopy, probably a person of rank. A small figure standing on a pillar 
is fanning him with a lei- In the upper right corner of the page is a highly ornamental 
head with a foliated halo. General Cunningham thinks that it represents Prince Siddhartha 
before he left his home to become a mendicant. The Prince wears an elaborate turban with 
plume, a necklet and a necklace with two deer-headed clasps similar to those on the figures 
in plates to and 30, page 32. 



PLATES 7, 17, 19, 58, SHEET' No. 24, 



Phstcz ncoJrapLed at the 8urvej of India Offices, Calcutta. 
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(SHEET No. 25.) 

Selections from Plates 9, 29, 31, and 32. 


Plates 9 , 29 , 3 1 and 33. 

Frieze of horses. N. U. 
Supporting figures. N. U. 

Five heads. M. Frieze with Pil- 
lars. M. 

Frieze with Buddhas. M. 

Two lions and boys. M. 


54. The frieze of horses (plate 9) and the three supporting figures (plate 9) are from the 
Upper Monastery at Nuttu. The remaining nine representa- 
tions are from Mian Khan (see sheet No. 13). 

The frieze of horses probably represents, in part, the pro- 
cession of the four kings to present their bowls to Buddha. 

On the right is a broken representation of a seated Buddha 
with a bowl in front of him, and two kings offering him two 
smaller ones. The horses have bridles and head stalls which were not in use by Indians, and 
were probably introduced after Alexander’s time. 

The three sculptures of supporting figures or “ Caryatides ” show how very various were 
the attitudes given to these features. 

Of the nine sculptures from Mian Khan, the five heads show considerable power of expres- 
sion. The man’s head (probably Devadatta’s) is particularly good, and the female head on 
the right might be that of a Grecian statue. The frieze below has a number of Indo-Persian 
columns. 

The two pieces of stone with boys and lions were probably terminals or ornamental portions 
of a door. 

The frieze fin the lower right corner is thought by General Cunningham to be part of 
a Jataka or “ Birth Story ” of Buddha, but he has failed to recognise it. 
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Figures represented in Plates 10 and 30. 


55. The figure on the right from the Upper Nuttu Monastery is in good condition. Gene- 

nates 10 and 30. ral Cunningham tells me that the rich ornaments and the mous- 

Fignre of King. N. U. tachios show this to be the figure of a king or some layman of 

Head and body of Prince. M. rank. He also thinks that the figure on the left, from Mian 

Khan, represents Prince Siddhartha before he became a mendicant. 

The head-dress and jewelry in both are most elaborate and ornamental. The deer-clasps 
noted in plate, page 30, — probably a sign of royalty, — occur in both these figures, and resemble 
the fastenings of a skin round the shoulders of a statue at Sanchi. The amulets strung together 
over the right shoulder of the left figure are like those worn all over India at the present day. 
Lace or embroidery seems to have been known as shown in the drapery over the left leg of the 
standing figure. 

56. With reference to the disposal of the sculptures, I am of opinion that all the important 

pieces should be retained for the Lahore Museum. These 
Propose isposa o e cu p a would include the whole of those represented in the outline 
drawings which accompany this report. They would also comprise many of the other 503 sculp, 
tures. I therefore propose to make a selection from these for Lahore, and to dispose of the 
remainder among the various Indian Provincial Museums. 

37. There is no doubt that a knowledge of the Gan dhara sculptures would be most interest- 
Proposed Tolumc on the Buddhist ing to the learned in Europe. General Cunningham procured 

sculptures of Gandhara. a number of photographs, the negatives of which are in the 

Calcutta Museum. I have a set of photographs and negatives of the Sanghao bas-relief, and 
photographs could easily be procured of the best subjects in the Lahore and Calcutta Museums. 
General Cunningham proposes to get out a joint book to comprise all the best specimens of the 
“ Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara,” and I agree with him that it would be a very interesting 
volume. 

58. In conclusion, I have a word to say about the sculptures that have been deposited 

_ , , . ,. , . w „„„ in the Lahore Museum. Some of them are labelled, some are 

Sculptures m the Lahore Museum. . , r , , . , 

not. Most of them are arranged with no sort of system ; 
visitors have insufficient means of ascertaining where they came from. There are also nume- 
rous duplicates which confuse the eye, and take up the already overcrowded space. 

59. A selection of all the best pieces should, I submit, be made and arranged so as to be 

Classification of the sculptures. v,el1 seen ’ * nd P laced r in g rml P s > so that it may be at once 
apparent what came from each site. 

60. A large map is necessary to illustrate the Eusofzai country. 

* Map of Eusofzai. 


61. The more delicate carvings should be in suitable glass cases. At present a large 
Arrangement of the sculptures. number are placed in dark corners and cannot be properly 

inspected; but if the whole be reduced in dimensions to a 
collection of single representations of each class and subject, the numbers of stones would be 
greatly reduced, and the best use could be made of the available space. A very considerable 
portion of the collection could be displayed in the entrance hall of the Museum, where there is 
fair light and a large amount of wall surface, which is most suitable for bas-reliefs, originally ' 

designed for and applied to an upright position. 

62. The duplicate specimens should, I submit, be sorted into collections for presentation to { 
Disposal of duplicate specimens. the following institutions : — 

The Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 

The Central Museum, Madras. 

The Museum at Bombay. 

The Museum at Jaipur. 

The Phayre Museum, Rangoon. 

63. Casts of all the finest and most important subjects, whether at Lahore or in Calcutta, 

Casts. should be made for the British and India Museum, or for any 

other institutions that desire to possess a set. 

These casts could also be exchanged for representations or reproductions of fine Oriental 
art works in the various European collections, and would in this way produce a more profitable 
return than if simply charged for at cost price. 


If ns- • 



rap bid at th- 8ur\. j cl India Offices, Calcutta. 
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Appendix K. 


j: Reports and correspotidence, &c., concerning Ancient Monuments in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

1. In May 1882 I addressed the following letter to the Government of the 
Letter containing various North-Western Provinces and Oudh : — 

recommendations. 

“ I have the honour to .... ask to see the specifications or plans for — 

I. — Cleaning and framing the Somnath Gates, now in the Agra Fort. (I think these 
gates should remain where they are.) 

II. — Restoring the ceilings of the Dewan-i-Khas and Khas Mahal in the fort. 

III. — Clearing and restoring the second pavilion of the Jahangir Mahal (now occupied by 
the Provost Sergeant) in the fort. 

IV. — Clearing out the Birbal house, Akbar’s office, Miriam’s house, at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

V. — Preservation of the painted interiors at Sikandra. 

VI. — Repairing the Fatehpur-ki-Masjid near the Taj. 

VII. — Repairs to the Buddhist Tope at Sarnath. 

“ All these works are of importance, and, if necessary, I would recommend the Government 
of India to contribute grants-in-aid. 

“ Some of the interiors at the Fatehpur-Sikri Mosque, and the Mosque and its Jawab at 
the Taj have been repainted, but nothing has been attempted in the way of preserving existing 
paintings, such as those at Sikandra and at Etmad-ud-Dowlah’s Tomb. . Some of the frescoes 
are excellent, and I strongly recommend that Mr. Heath be authorised to make experiments in 
cleaning and preserving them.” 

2. I again addressed the Government in the following terms concerning the 

Sarnath Tope. Sarnath tope 

"Referring to letter No. 396-C.B. and R. of 1882, from the Secretary to the Government, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Public Works Department, stating that the Sarnath Tope 
''might be left to decay, I have the honour to solicit the consideration of His Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to the importance of keeping this interesting and ancient Buddhist monument in a 
state of repair. 

" I have never advised or advocated any restoration of the tope, it being in my opinion merely 
necessary to secure the existing masonry at the base by rebuilding it securely and by using 
mortar or cement to prevent the percolation of rain or growth of destructive vegetation. Should 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh be unable to furnish the necessary 
funds, I would recommend the Supreme Government to give them. For this purpose, however, 
it is necessary for me to see a specification and estimate.” 


3. The question of procedure as regards work in the North-Western Pro- 
Procedure as regards work vinces and Oudh having been considered by the 

in the North-Western Pro- Government, orders were issued on the 23rd June 
vmces and Oudh. 1882 giving me the position of a Superintending 

Engineer as far as concerns the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and 
directing the Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, to submit all his pro- 
jects and proposals to me before being finally dealt with by the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

This ruling does not contemplate any connection on my part with the sub- 
sequent execution of the work which is supervised by the Superintending 
Engineers of the 1st and 2nd circles, but the Government invites my inspection 
of works in progress, and directs the completion reports to be sent to me. 

4. After personally conferring with the Executive Engineer, Archaeological 
Roof of temple of Govind Division, on the subject, I recommended and for- 

Deo at Bindrabun. warded his estimate for repairing the vaulted roof of 

the temple of Govind Deo at Bindrabun amounting to Rs. 9,327. This was 
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sanctioned, and I inspected the work in progress on the ist March last. (See 

Inspection Note, page cxliv.) . , 

5, The Military Works Department wishing to utilise the space occupied 
by the courtyard of an old palace in the Agra Fort, 
Dansa-ki-koti, Agra Fort. ca lled the “ Dansa-ki-koti,” referred to me to know 

if it was desirable that any portions of the building should be preserved, and on 
my representation, expressed their readiness (on the 1st November 1882) to keep 
in tact the ornamental frontage as indicated by me on a plan submitted to the 

inspector ^ recommended the following projects estimated for by 

Mr. Heath 


Projects. 

Repairs to the entrance gate of the Taj Serai at 

Entrance Gate, Taj Serai. Agra 1485 

Repairs to the Sikandra entrance gate at Agra . 795 

Sikandra Entrance Gate. For replacing the gilt copper pinnacles on the 

Pinnacles at Sikandra. kiosques of the Sikandra entrance gate at 

Agra 1,7 00 

These were sanctioned by the Local Government on the 4th December 1882. 

7. Mr. Heath’s revised estimate amounting to Rs. 16,576 for inlaying and 

„ „ • . completing the repairs to the Saman Burj in the Agra 

Saman Bur,, Agra Fort. Fo / was ^commended on the 6th November 1 882 

A revised estimate for completing the repairs to the Khas Mahal in the Agra 
... ..... „ Fort had been prepared by Mr. Heath at my sugges- 

has . a a , gra o . jj on> an( j by providing invisible iron joists lined with 
marble instead of solid marble slabs for the ceiling, the revised estimate 
of Rs. 18,160 was less than the original estimate by Rs. 57,049. The above 
estimates received the sanction of the North-Western Provinces Government 
on the 4th of December 1882. 

8. In November I had forwarded, recommended, an estimate amounting to 
Rattan Singh’s building, Rs. 1,290 for repairing Raja Rattan Singh’s building 

Agra Fort. in the Agra Fort. This received sanction on the 30th 

March. 

9. In January an estimate of Rs. 1,305, prepared at my recommendation, 

Somnath Gates. for preserving and glazing in the Somnath Gates 

in the Agra Fort, was sent up to Government. This 
has not yet been sanctioned. 

10. During February I was engaged with Mr. Heath in inspecting buildings 

. _ , at Agra, Muttra, Bindrabun, Aligarh, Budaon, and 

our in e ruary. Jaunpur, and addressed the following letter, with 

inspection notes, to the Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

“ I have the honour to forward 20 copies of my notes on the inspection of building-sat Agra 
Sikandra, Fatehpur-Sikri, Muttra, Bindrabun, Aligarh, Budaon and Jaunpur, and hope that 
the various recommendations may receive favourable consideration. 

“With reference to your No. 1137 B. R., dated the 17th March last, informing me thar tue 
estimate for cleaning and framing the Somnath Gates has not been sanctioned, l h- ; n 
out that these gates have both historical and artistic interest, and should be pr ;’-' l . ■ .-? 
protected from dirt and dust. There can be no doubt of the purely Muhammada-. ... -j 
their enrichments, and that they never in their present shape adornedAhe temple oi SomnuA 
It may be that Mahmud of Ghazni used the wooden frame taken from Somnath and recarved it 
in accordance with the artistic traditions of his age, but of this there is no proof. The gates 
are, however, valuable as works of Muhammadan art of an early period and cost us no doubt 
a large sum to remove from Ghazni. A similar case is met with in the Chittore Gates which 
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Akbar brought from Chittore and placed in the Machi Bawan, Agra Fort. Any evidence of 
Hindu art that might have existed in them has certainly been obliterated, and the wooden 
surface is now covered with stamped or repousse plates of brass outlined in Muhammadan orna- 
ment. The estimate drawn up at my suggestion for the Ghazni gates is not very costly, and 
I hope therefore that Sir Alfred Lyall will sanction it. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has on two occasions assured me that measures should be taken 
to preserve the Buddhist Tope at Somnath near Benares, but I have as yet received no official 
intimation of anything having been either sanctioned or commenced.’’ 


Note on Buildings in the Fort at Agra. 

During my visit to-day to the Palace buildings in the Agra Fort, f was accompanied by 
Military improvements with least Lieutenant Shone, R.E., Executive Engineer, Agra Division, 

damage to appearances. Military Works, who is carrying out many alterations demand- 

ed by the military requirements of the place. Some of these must necessarily interfere with 
the appearance of the Fort walls and interior apartments. The reconstruction and improve- 
ment of batteries, the improvement of communications and the treatment of Palace buildings, in 
charge of the Military Works Branch, may, however, be so considered as to do the least 
damage to the architectural appearance of the various structures. 

(2.) In introducing new embrasures, it is, I submit, possible to preserve the outline of the 
Old outlines to be retained as old wall to a very great extent. The outline given to the old 

mnch as possible. parapet may still be kept apparent on the surface of new ma- 

sonry work, whilst ramps and banquettes may be so constructed as to cover up decorated sur- 
faces as little as possible. 

(3.) The continued occupation of the second pavilion on the roof of the Jahangiri Mahal 
Jahangiri Mahal. by the Provost Sergeant is most damaging to the building. 

J ' ' When it is cleared, — and I understand that separate and suitable 

quarters can be provided elsewhere, — the whole symmetry of the river facade can be restored. 
The interior of the Palace Court could also be much improved by renewing fallen chujjas and 
by restoring those portions of the buildings which have fallen in. 

(4.) Large sums of money have been expended on the renovation of the fort buildings. 
Damage to mosaics by vis, ton. but 1 r ?? r , et to Iearn that damage continues to the mosaic work, 
from which stones are picked out wantonly. To obviate this, a 
series of gateways or doors should be placed so as to enclose the buildings of interest. There 
must be a chowkidar to keep the keys, and to admit authorised visitors. By some such means 
alone will it be possible to render wanton mischief impossible. 

(5.) The exterior facade of the Ummer Singh Gate is damaged in places by weather. 
m ci„hr,» The tile work in the band above the archway is also decay- 

ing. The marble and stone work should, I think, be cleaned up 
and repaired, and the broken edges of the remains of the tile work, edged with cement, to pre- 
vent further peeling away. 


Note on Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandka. 

I visited Sikandra on the 17th February with Mr. Heath in order to see the gateway to 
the west of the enclosure, which is under repair, and to meet 
jecto vis, . Ismail Khan, painter, of Delhi, about the restoration of the 

finely-coloured walls and dome of the chamber in front of the passage leading down to the 
actual tomb of the Emperor Akbar. 

2. The west gateway has gradually assumed its original appearance, and is a fine example 

of the architecture of Jahangir’s day, being well proportioned, 
eat Gateway. and the decoration applied with judgment. The painted dome 

of the great arch has been retouched and brightened up by Mr. Supervisor Learmonth, the 
effect being excellent. The preservation of the quaint designs which cover the surfaces of the 
walls and domed ceiling is not only desirable, for the sake of the structure and its appearance, 
but also in the interests of Indian art generally. 

3. The walls of the porch of the tomb building are covered with splendid patterns of 

gilded and painted work. Smoke and damp have in parts 
Painted walls ot the Tnmb Pore .. completely obliterated them, but enough remains to permit of 
restoration. I had hoped that a process of cleaning off the dirt and stains might have success- 
fully revealed the paintings beneath ; but this seems impossible, as the plaster is greatly 
damaged, and ready to peel away. Ismail Khan is, therefore, to completely restore a small section 
of the wall surface as an experiment ; and if successful the whole of the chamber should be 
treated in a. similar way. 
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Note on Buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri, near Agra. 

The Agra road approaches the confines of Fatehpur-Sikri from the east and enters them 
Buildings along the upper approach at a gateway, which has received a few necessary repairs, 

road. Passing along the upper road, ruined heaps of stone lie scat- 

tered north and south. This used to be a favourite quarry for the grindstone trade, but the 
work has been stopped. Before reaching the Nobatkhana, a small rectangular pavilion is 
visible to the right or north. It is of red sandstone, has a verandah, and is worth repair. 
Mr. Heath is preparing the necessary estimate for the work. (Mr. Heath’s estimate is for 
Rs. 8,811, which seems to me a very large sum for doing what is needful to prolong the exist- 
ence of the building.) 

(2.) The Nobatkhana, which was a ruined heap of debris at my last visit in July 1881, 
has been repaired and cleaned up, and now presents a good 
Nobatkhana. appearance. The simple but effective outlines of the four gate- 

way buildings have been restored and brought into view. 

(3.) The old mint buildings to the north of the road beyond the Nobatkhana are greatly 
ruined, and should be cleared of debris, and any dangerous 
Mint buildings. walls or domes propped and strengthened. 

(4.) The Diwan-i-am is still much ruined, but its central pavilion has been renovated, 
and 100 feet of the flanking colonnade, north and south, have 
Diwan-i-am. been restored. In the pavilion itself are a number of paint- 

ings, which have become somewhat indistinct. They should be renewed where necessary, so 
as to preserve the patterns and emphasize the faded outlines. This remark applies to all 
painted works at Fatehpur-Sikri in which the painted outlines are still sufficiently distinct. 

(5.) Entering the precincts of the private apartment from the Diwan-i-am, the Diwan-i- 
Diwan-i-K haa and adjacent build- Khas is seen in a repaired state, but to be complete should 
ings. have the whole of the trellised openings made good. The Ank- 

michauli and the Jogi’s baitak close by are also repaired, and complete, save the painted work 
in the latter. The Panch Mahal, Akbar’s Khwabghar, and the Turkish queen’s house have 
yet to be taken in hand, but Akbar’s duftarkhana has been repaired, although still the public 
bungalow and therefore fitted with doors and windows of incongruous design. Miriam’s 
A suitable Bungalow for visitors house, which is undergoing repair, is also fitted up as a place 
very desirable. for travellers, and the Birbal house is furnished for district offi- 

cials. The use of these three mentioned buildings for dwellings prevents any one realising 
what they were like in the days of Akbar. The windows and doors render the buildings dark, 
and spoil interior effects and most decidedly mar the exterior architecture. Khitmatgars’ cocks 
and hens and litter go to make up the incongruous and not even picturesque surroundings. 

(6.) The Palace of Akbar’s Rajput Queen, the Jodh Baie, is wonderfully improved by 
todh Bale Palace repairs, which are still in progress. Some of the old masonry 

J ‘ piers, which were built years ago to prop broken beams, might, 

however, be now removed and the beams strengthened and the upper terraces supported by 
iron joists let into the old stone work. The brilliant blue tile-roofs are much discoloured by 
weather; the broken edges should be secured, and the broken parts made good by cement. 
There is not much coloured work in the palace, but what there is should be emphasized where 
faded. The repainting of the parapet is particularly required to complete the design, and 
break the monotony of the present long horizontal lines of the single-storied colonnades. 
The effect of the interior court is somewhat marred by trees, which I think should be removed. 
Their roots also damage the masonry of the terrace. 

The exterior facade of the palace towards the east, i.e., near Miriam’s house and the 
duftarkhana or dak bungalow, has some flanking buildings, which are in themselves of slight 
architectural importance, and are certainly no part of the palace design. They probably were 
built for eunuchs, and their removal would reveal the facade and be a considerable improve- 
ment. 

(7.) The cumbrous masonry props used in the stables, south of the Birbal Palace might 
s b . with advantage be removed, and the roofs otherwise strength- 

ened from above. 6 

Bubal Palace. • ®' rba l ^ 1 * 3use requires taking in hand, and repair- 

furn’iture 00 " ^ ^ 1S freEd ° ' tS d4k bun £ alow fittings and 

[Mr. Heath has estimated for repairing the foundations of the building at a cost of 
Rs. 4,500. A sum of Rs. 2,000 has meanwhile been allotted for prosecuting the work I 

The various structures, north and north-west of the Birbal Palace, are repaired, in course 
of repair, or under consideration. r 
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(9.) The Hathi Pol Gate is done, but the colonnade to the east which formed a part of 
Hathi Pol Gate. the water-lifting arrangements, connected with the adjacent 

well, wants attention ; a portion of the colonnade is very ruined 
and must either be removed or else taken down, and securely rebuilt: 

[I have since recommended an estimate for repairing this amounting to Rs. 3,490.] 

(10.) The Kashmiri Sarai, which has become ruined and surrounded with debris, is being 

Kashmiri Sarai P ut in order > and the Hiran Minar near it is also being reno- 

vated. 

(n.) The actual structures of the great mosque and its colonnade have been repaired. 
The Great Mosque The P ain£ed decoration of the archway, which occupies the 

. centre of the mosque itself, has been most successfully renewed 

by Mr. Supervisor Learmonth under Mr. Heath, and is in my opinion a creditable piece of 
work. A good deal more of the painted work in the mosque may, with advantage, be picked 
out retraced and so brought to light. 

I have asked Mr. Heath to make an experimental renewal of the mosaic of tile in the 
sandstone borders which adorn some of the exterior and interior archways of the buildings. 

(12.) There are several buildings of interest near the Great Mosque, and further west at 
Outlying buildings. the extremity of the Fatehpur-Sikri precincts, which merit pre- 

’ servation. They are little known at present. The Haraoti- 

ka-Raja Pavilion at the extreme north-west corner of the walled enclosure is a conspicuously 
good example of an octagonal court and central pavilion. And nearer the mosque is the 
house of Nawab Islam Khan, a much-ruined court and buildings, but singularly well enriched 
with good columns in red sandstone. 

(13.) I hope that all buildings will be photographed before, as well as after, they are reno- 
Photographic records of repairs. vated or preserved. 

(14.) The systematic out-rooting of weeds from roofs, domes, and terraces should, I submit. 
Systematic out-rooting of vegeta- be arranged for between Mr. Heath and the Collector. The, 
*““• best way will be to make a complete clearance after each rains. 


Note on Buildings at Muttra and Bindrabun. 


Temple of Govind Deo at Bin- 
drabun. 


(1.) I visited the Jama Masjid in the city of Muttra on the 1st March with Mr. Heath, 
Jarna Masjid at Muttra. Executive Engineer, Archeological Division It was built in 

the reign of Aurangzib, A.D. 1660-61, and is raised on a 
terrace 14 feet above the street ; and at the corners are four minarets over 90 feet high. The 
whole building was once richly adorned with encaustic tiles of the mosaic class, similar to those 
in the mosque of Wazir Khan at Lahore. Coloured detail drawings of the panels of tile that 
remain would be valuable and should be obtained. The existing tile-work should be preserved 
by edging with cement. The time may come when it can be restored, but the art of producing 
this particular class of tile-work is dormant in India. 

(2.) Leaving Muttra we went on to Bindrabun to the Temple of Govind Deo, which I had 
not seen since 1868. Since that time it has been restored firstly 
by the Magistrate of Muttra, and latterly by Mr. Heath. The 
towers of the building were overthrown by Aurangzib and have 
not been renewed, but the exterior walls have been renovated up to where the towers com- 
menced, the effect being a trim and unbroken sky-line. I am not sure that the restoration of 
the uppermost parapet is correct, and think that it would have been better to leave the super- 
structure, as it appeared when I first saw it, with all the evidences of Aurangzib’s destructive hand. 

Now the building looks as if stopped for want of funds, and, as Mr. Fergusson expressed it 
to me, “with all the poetry washed out of it.” Putting this impression aside, a large amount 
of good work has been done, and the architectural treatment of the lower part of the building 
has been faithfully reproduced. Repairs are in progress to the stone lining of the wagon- 
vaulted roof of the porch, the carved enrichments of which are very delicate and beautiful. As 
far as I know, there is only one drawing showing the Temple before Aurangzib commenced to 
overturn it, which may be seen on the walls of a small apartment in the Palace at Amber near 
Jaipur, but the native artist’s work is so sketchy and inaccurate that very little evidence is 
afforded of the outlines of the stkras or towers that crowned the Temple. 

There are two sikras flanking the sanctuary which possess curious hexagonal chambers 
and are raised several feet above the main floor of the Temple. 

The Gosains or Pujaris of the place wish to have an iron gateway placed at the present 
entrance, in order to secure a proper custody of the Temple and prevent damage. I think this 
should be allowed, provided the public have free admittance, and the gate is not a means of 
extorting largesse. The State is to a certain extent interested in the Temple, upon which large 
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sums have been spent, and the restorations and repairs are in the interests of archaeology and 
architecture. 


Note on the condition of Architectural Monuments at Aligarh, Budaon, and 
Jaunpur, in the North-Western Provinces. 

(i.) The Jama Masjid at Aligarh, is a building of some importance and was built by Sabit 

Jama Masjid at Aligarh. Khan in 1728 A. D. Architecturally it is an adaptation of 

Aurangzib’s style, having bulbous domes with lofty finials and 

arches with flat cuspings. 

(2.) The Muhammadans of the city are repairing the edifice, but the whole character of 
the design is being altered by the native “Ustad” or architect. The surface of the great 
range of arches is being plastered over, panelled out and decorated in a style which completely 
obliterates the outline and form of the original facade. 

(3.) The domes surmounting the sanctuary of the mosque are outlined with tiles in bands 
of dark blue, yellow and green ; the parapet has a foliated crenellation also outlined with tile 
bands, but how far the new repairs will preserve or obliterate these features, I do not know. 
The parapet was being repaired in plaster without any tile decoration when Mr. Heath and I 
inspected the building on the 2nd February last, and the domes will not improbably share a 
similar fate unless better counsels prevail and the old lines o £ the structure are more faithfully 
reproduced. 

(4.) Although the mosque does not stand in the first rank as a national work, I think that 
Government might with great propriety take up the matter and secure a more fitting restoration 
of the building. 

(5.) The interior has been re-done in chunam and looks cool and fresh, but the painted 
circles of the ceilings of the domes are renewed in the harsh and crude colours which find their 
way from England into Indian bazars. The mosque is substantially built of large blocks of 
kunkar, and appears to be structurally secure. 

(6.) Mr. Heath and I visited the mosque at Budaon on the 3rd of February last. This 

Jama Masjid at Budao., "\ os j. interesting building was erected in A.D. 1223 by Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh out 01 the plunder of Hindu temples, and bears 
a similarity to the mosque at the Kutub and at Ajmir. Although far plainer as far as decora- 
tion goes, it has a quantity of carved brick-work which appears to have been partially if not 
wholly enamelled. 

(7.) The brick ornamentation is specially interesting, as it is capable of adaptation to 
modern Indian buildings in localities where brick is the only available material, and its study 
will well repay the architects of our railway stations and civil buildings. The sanctuary of the 
mosque is kept in some kind of repair, but as usual there is a great deal of unnecessary plaster 
and whitewash, which obscures the old masonry. The quadrangle in front of this is enclosed 
by arcades which are very much ruined and overgrown. Some of the arches might be repaired, 
and it is certainly necessary to provide for the security of the handsome gateway to the east. 
All whitewash should be removed from carved tiles or brick as well as from walls, and details 
should be obtained of all the ornamental work. 

(8.) The Muhammadans of Budaon might contribute to the cost of the work, but I think 
this is a building of imperial interest, and its repair should, if necessary, be secured by Govern- 
ment. 

(9.) The Idgah of Budaon is a structure of some interest, having been built in A.D. 1209 
idrah of Budaon. by Shams-ud-din Altamsh, and has a quantity of ornamental 

brick-work which is worth illustration, but the plaster covering 
should be removed to permit of drawings being made. 

(10.) The building known as the tomb of Cfimni Khan is to the south of the town and 
t highly decorated with brick-work. General Cunningham thinks 

Tomb Of chimm Khan at Budaon. it pro babIy not older than the time of the Sikander Lodis and 

says : "The dome is unfortunately very low, otherwise this tomb would be a very fine and strik- 
ing specimen of a Muhammadan brick tomb.” 

(11.) Details of this building should be obtained as well as of the tomb to the west of the 
Magistrate’s Court. 

(12.) On the 5th March I visited the jama Masjid at Jaunpur, the repairs to which are 

jama Masjid at Jaunpur. carTle<i <5n by the Muhammadan community of the town. 

During my visit, which was hurried, 1 saw enough to convince 
me that the work was not being well done. The south gate of the quadrangle has had its 
upper part renewed, the substructure having been left insecure. The halls flanking the sanc- 
tuary of the mosque have after repairs been whitewashed and the pointing of the masonry is in 
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other parts unnecessarily heavy and unsightly. I think that this building should be made over 
to the Archaeological Division of the North-Western Provinces. 

11. On the 17th April, I recommended Mr. Heath’s estimate for repairing 

the courtyard of the Nagina Masjid amounting to 
Nagroa Masjid, Agra Fort. r s 2,708. On the same day I recommended a re- 
vised estimate for completing the repairs to the 
Dewan-i-Khas, Agra Fort. Dewan-i-Khas in the Agra Fort. Mr. Heath’s 
original estimate was for Rs. 85,424, and provided a marble roof put up in the 
old Mogul style of long and massive marble slabs. On my suggestion and as 
in the case of the Khas Mahal, he provided for roofing by iron joists, with thin 
marble slabs resting on the lower flanges, and thus reduced the estimate to 
Rs. 27,761, being a saving of Rs. 57,663- Both of the above estimates have 
since been sanctioned. 

12. Since August 1881, I have urged the complete repair of the Jahangir 
Jahangir Palace roof-pavi- Palace in the Agra Fort. One of the roof-pavilions 

lions, Agra Fort. is occupied by the Provost Sergeant, and I am glad to 

say that after some correspondence with the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and with the Inspector-General of Military Works, it has 
been decided to build suitable quarters for the Sergeant, and so free the Pavi- 
lion, which is a very handsomely carved red sandstone building. 

13. The Sarnath Tope near Benares, properly the “ Dhamek Stupa,” was 

explored by General Cunningham in 1835, and the 
Sarnath ope. Government of the North-Western Provinces and 

Oudh has sanctioned an estimate amounting to Rs. 7,784, in reference to which 
I made the following suggestions : — 

“ I have the honour to return the estimate for the preservation of the Buddisht Tope at 
Saanath. 

“General Cunningham, when Assistant Engineer at Benares in 1S35, made some rough 
drawings of his excavations. These he has lent me, and the tracing shows where the structure 
was examined. A well was sunk in the centre from top to bottom penetrating below the 
ground-line and foundations. A gallery was driven under the foundations from W. S. W. to 
E. N. E. A gallery was driven through the Tope above the top of the stone basement from 
N. to S. A circular gallery was made just above the stone basement. 

“The core of the stone masonry is very solid, being of large blocks of dry rubble, bonded 
with iron cramps and vertical joggles. 

“ Mr. Heath’s estimate appears to have been arrived at by rather rough calculations, and 
no object would be gained by introducing any new dressed stone masonry. It is simply neces- 
sary to get the old work, where bulged or displaced, back into its former place, and to supply 
breaches with rough masonry which may be of small stones #bout 18 inches long and 6 inches 
square, provided they are laid in mortar. 

“ I would respectfully suggest that it would be better to do the work by daily labour, for 
some part at least of the repairs, in order that a rate may be arrived at for completing the 
whole. In such a way and with careful superintendence I think the work would be done well 
and at a moderate cost. 

“The galleries made in *835 ought, I submit, to be filled in, and old bricks found on the 
spot, particularly in the adjacent dismantled tower, may serve the purpose.” 

14. Colonel Innes, V.C., R.E., Inspector-General of Military Works, has 

decided, after some correspondence, to remove the 
Akbar’s Palace, Allahabad. whitewash from the highly carved sandstone pillars 
and walls of Akbar's Palace at Allahabad, now in use as an arsenal store. 


M 
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Reports and correspondence , &c., concerning Ancient Monuments in 

the Central Provinces. 

i. The only place in the Central Provinces that I have as yet been able 
„ ,, to visit is the celebrated island, between two branches 

of the River Narbadda, called Mandhatta. It is easily 
accessible from Mortakka, a station on the banks of the Narbadda on the 
Raj putana-Mahva Railway between Khandwa and Mhow. There is a fair road- 
track from the Mortakka station (where exists an inspection bungalow), 
the distance being 7 miles. The return journey can be performed by boat down 
the river. Mandhatta was at one time prophesied to supersede Allahabad in 
sanctity. On the island, in the shrine of Omkar, and on the south bank in a 
temple, are two of the twelve great Lirtgas, which are said to have been in India 
when Mahmud of Ghazni in A.D. 1024 carried off to Ghazni the gates from 
Somnath (another of the twelve Lingam shrines). The following is quoted 
from Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces 

“The old temples about Mandhatta have all suffered greatly from the bigotry of the 
Muhammadans who ruled the country from about A.D. 1400. Every old dome is overthrown, 
and not a single figure of a god or animal is to be found unmutilated. The fanatic Ala-ud-din 
passed through this country in A.D. 1295 on his return from his Deccan raid, and as he took 
Asirgarh, which is not far off, it is improbable that he would have passed over so tempting an 
idol preserve as Mandhatta. Doubtless the work commenced by him was continued by the 
Ghori princes of Malwa, and completed by that archiconoclast Aurangzeb. Yet much remains 
among the ruins which must be highly interesting to the archeologist. Both the hills are 
covered with remnants of habitations built in stone without cement. The walls of the differtmt 
forts, two of which enclose the two sections of the island itself, and two more the rocky eminences 
on the southern banks, display some excellent specimens of the old style of Hindu architec- 
ture. They are formed of very large blocks of stone without cement. The stone is partly the 
basalt of the hill itself, and partly a coarse yellow sandstone, which must have been brought 
from a considerable distance. The gateways are formed with horizontal arches, and ornamented 
with much fine carving, statues of gods, &c. The best are those on the eastern end of the 
island, or Mandhatta proper, which also appears to be the only part that has ever received any 
repairs. It is easy to distinguish these from the old works, some being even as recent as the 
Muhammadan period, as at the Bhimarjuni gate (opposite the Birkhala rocks) where there is 
a distinct pointed archway laid in mortar. The oldest Saivite temple in the place is probably 
that on the Birkhala rocks, at the extreme eastern point of the island. It consists of a sort 
of closed courtyard with a fronP verandah, through which apparently was a passage to the 
shrine, which has now completely disappeared. It is totally different in plan from any of the 
other temples, w hich consist of the ordinary shrine and porch. The stones are of great size, the 
verandah and colonnades of the courtyard being supported on massive pillars very plainly 
carved in rectilineal figures. On the Mandhatta hill are the remains of what must have been, 
if it ever approached completion, a remarkably fine Saivite temple now called Siddheswar 
Mahadeva. The dome which covered the shrine is, however, completely gone and has been 
recently replaced by a mean flat roof, not so high as the remaining pillars of the porches In 
its fall it has also overthrown and covered many of the pillars of the porches, and much of the 
fine work of the plinth. It appears to have been a square shrine of about 26 feet outside 
measurement, with projections added at the four sides, each about 5 feet in depth In each 
of these was a doorway, and m front of each doorway a porch (Sabha Mandap) resting- on 
fourteen pillars. These pillars are 14 feet high to the architrave, each porch being thus 
a perfect cube. They are elaborately carved in squares, polygons and circles, and most of 
them have a curious frieze or fi.let of .Satyr- like figures about half way up. They are about 
3 feet square at the foot, and do not taper very much. They are all crowned with bracket 
capitals on which rest the architraves, each bracket being carved into a grotesque squat 
human figure The roofs of these porches appear to have been of flat slabs. It is impossible 
now to say what the adytum or shrine was like; but if it corresponded with the porches it 
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must have been a most imposing structure. The most remarkable feature of the building, 
however, is the plinth or platform on which it is built; this projects io or 12 feet beyond the 
porches, in front of each of which it is broken into a flight of 10 steps. It is raised about to 
feet off the ground, and appears to have been faced all round with a frieze of elephants, carved 
in almost complete relief on stone slabs. The elephants are between 4 and 5 feet in height, 
and are executed with singular correctness and excellence of attitude. The material is yellow 
sandstone, and they are consequently now a good deal weather-worn. In some cases there 
are two on a single slab in an attitude of combat, but more generally a single one, resting 
one foot on a small prostrate human figure. This frieze does not appear to have been completed, 
as close by, within an enclosure of which two sides are still standing, are a number of detached 
slabs with elephants carved on them, exactly like those on the plinth. All these, and most in 
the temple also, have been sadly mutilated, — the trunks, ears, and figure of the rider being 
generally broken off. The Raja of Mandhatta has also removed a number to build into his 
new palace, after getting a mason to chisel them down to a manageable size.” 

I have had a survey made of the eastern portion of the island, also a plan, 
Survey of island and Siddhe- section, and details of the Siddheswar Temple de- 
swar Temple. scribed above. The plans, &c., are being zincograph- 

ed, and when printed will be submitted to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, with notes and recommendations for preserving what is left 
of this remarkable structure. 

2. The Mandhatta island is covered with ruins and several fine Hindu 

, gateways, all of which are worthy of being preserved, 

Other buddings. s0 f ar as the simplest and least costly remedies will 

permit; but the Siddheswar Temple is so remarkable that it merits special 
attention. 

3. As my draftsmen were at work on the island, I thought it as well to take 
Plans, &c„ of Omkar Temple, the opportunity of securing plans, sections, &c., of 

Gauri Somnath, Vishnu, and the Temple of Omkar, which stands in the town of 
Mamieshwar. Mandhatta itself, and which is a handsome example 

of early Hindu art; and of the Gauri Somnath Temple, w'hich is on the hill to 
the west of the island. Simple plans were also made of the temples to Vishnu 
and Mamieshwar on the south bank of the river. 

4. The Deputy Commissioner of Jubbulpore sent me on the 16th June last 
Madan Mahal at Garha near an estimate amounting to Rs. 71 for some repairs to 

Jubbulpore. the Madan Mahal at Garha near Jubbulpore. The 

palace is said to date from A.D. 1100. I have stated in reply that I hope to 
visit Garha this tour season. 
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Provinces and Native Territories not yet visited. 


1. Oudh. 

2. British Burma. (See list, page 

xli.) 

3. Assam. (See list, page xliii.) 

4. Berar. (See list, page xl.) 


5 . Maisur. (See list, page xl.) 

6. Travancore. 

7. Kach and Kattywar. 

8. Nipal. (See list, page xliii.) 
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Reports and correspondence, &c., concerning Ancient Monuments i 

Haiderabad, Deccan. 


Numerous monuments re 
quiring attention. 


1. Since the report of last year was written (see page ccxiii of the Annual 

Report for 1881-82), I have been unable to visit 
any fresh places in Haiderabad, but the vast tracts 
of country under the dominion of the Nizam are 

known to contain many monuments of great interest and beauty well worth the 
attention of His Highness. 

2. The following correspondence with the Resident at Haiderabad shows 

, what is in progress and what is contemplated or 

or at urga . recommended as far as Kalburgah is concerned, — 

letter No. 818 of the 30th May 1883, from the Resident to the Curator: — 

“With reference to your letter No. 413, dated izth September 1882, offering certain sugges- 
tions relative to the repair and preservation of the ancient buildings at Gulburgah, 1 am direct- 
ed to forward for your information a translation in English of a report by the late Sadr 
Talukdar on the above subject received through His Highness the Nizam’s Government, from 
which it will be seen that the vegetation in and around the domes has been removed, that the 
column in the Great Mosque which had fallen has been rebuilt, and that steps are being taken 
to repair the Mosque and make use of it as a place of worship. 

“ You will observe that amongst other proposals made in the enclosed report, the white- 
washing and painting of the domes has once more been recommended. As, however, this is a 
barbarous proposal and has been strongly deprecated by you, the Resident intends again 
addressing His Highness the Nizam’s Government in the matter, but before doing so Mr. Cor- 
dery would be glad to receive any further remarks you may have to offer.” 


Purport of the Sadr Talukdar’ s Report, 

“ States, with reference to Captain Cole’s report, that in both the large as well as the small 
rozas (domes) of Khaja Bundeh Nawaz, the paintings and ornamental sculpture on the walls, 
which have been obliterated by the whitewash used annually, should be revived, the walls 
should then be whitewashed and the decorations painted either black or any other colour. The 
Sajjadahs (relatives of the saint who are in charge of the shrine) should be written to officially 
and directed to interest themselves in the work and defray its cost. The work should be done 
by the municipality. 

“Seven of the domes which belong to the Bahmani kings were whitewashed outside and 
partly inside when His Highness the Nizam visited Gulburgah some time after Captain Cole’s 
inspection of them, but the work was not done completely owing to the want of time. A few 
of these are certainly very elegant in appearance outside and inside, and they might be repaired 
and improved in the same manner as the large and small rozas of Bundeh Nawaz, so that the 
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ornamental sculpture in them may appear to advantage. The cost of this work should 
be borne by the municipality, and orders should be issued in the matter through the 
zillah katcherrie. All the domes, including the above seven, have been whitewashed, and the 
vegetation around them cleared away, but they should be whitewashed completely inside also; 
the cost might easily be defrayed by the municipality. 

“The Great Mosque which is in the Fort should also be repaired in the above manner. 
There is not another edifice in the whole of India like it in structure ; and if it be allowed to fall 
into ruins, it will be a matter for general regret, and reflect discredit on the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. 

“The road referred to by Captain Cole which leads into the Fort is now being used, and 
the place is increasing in its population. One of the columns in the mosque which had fallen 
was repaired last year, and there is no fear now of the building tumbling down. 

“A sum of Rs. 45,000 was entered in the present year’s budget, when I was the Sadr 
Talukdar of the district, but I am not aware if this grant has been sanctioned or not. 

“I take this opportunity of mentioning that when I was the Sadr Talukdar I suggested 
that the raised portion of the mosque be set apart for worshippers, and the remaining portion 
be used as a school, but after consideration this suggestion was not adopted, as a new school- 
room is under construction, and there is now no department which requires to be accom- 
modated in the Fort. The use of this building for any other purpose will be greatly objected 
to by all the Muhammadans of the place. It is therefore very desirable that the mosque be 
completely repaired both inside and outside and used for the purpose for which it was built. 
If repaired properly, the screen suggested by Captain Cole (a plan of which has been received) 
would not be required. 

“ An estimate of the cost of repairing all the ancient buildings at Kalburgah should be 
called for from the district, and sanctioned by the Government. The work should be com- 
menced with, in anticipation of sanction of the budget grant of Rs. 45,000, as the rainy season 
is fast approaching.” 

Letter No. no of gth June 1883 to the Resident, Haiderabad, from the Curator of Ancient 

Monuments. 

“ l have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 818 of 1883-84, dated the 
30th May 1883, enclosing an English translation of a report on ancient buildings at Kalburgah. 

“In reply I can only reiterate what 1 have said in my report of the 25th June 1881, and 
letter No. 413, dated 12th September 1882. All whitewash should be removed from the build- 
ings, and stone masonry should be left clean. 

“It is, I think, most satisfactory to learn that the proposal to utilise the Great Mosque for 
any secular purposes is likely to be abandoned ; also that repairs to this and other ancient 
structures at Kalburgah are contemplated. 

“ I would suggest that before any definite action is taken, the specifications to be follow'ed 
for work in the several buildings be sent to me for perusal and observation.” 

To this the Resident replied on the 12th July 1883 that orders have 
been issued by the Nizam’s Government to furnish the specifications of work at 
Kalburgah for transmission to me. 
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List of some ancient and modern Forts and Citadels in India. 

(Revised.) 

Punjab. 

1. ATTOCK — Muhammadan. Akbar, 1583. 

2. BALLABGARH — Delhi — Muhammadan. 

3. Charsuddah — Peshawar — Old Pathan Fort called Balia Hissar, built on 

the site of Pushkalavati, the ancient capital of Gandhara. 

4. Delhi (Old Fort) — L alkot, 1052 — Hindu. 

5. Kila Rai Pithora, 1180 A.D. — Hindu. 

6. Siri or Kila- Alai, 1304 — Muhammadan. 

7. Tughlakabad, 1321 — Muhammadan. 

8. Adilabad — Muhammadan, 1325. 

9. Delhi (Modern) — M uhammadan. 

10. Depalpur — Montgomery — Early Muhammadan ; in ruins. 

11. Edwardesabad — Bannu — Modern, 1848. 

12. Islamgarh — Bahawalpur State — Hindu. 

13. Jahazgarh — Rohtak — Built by George Thomas. 

14. Jaitak — Sirmur State — Hindu. 

15. Jamrud — Peshawar — Muhammadan. Occupied by the British. 

16. Kot Kangra — Early Hindu. 

17. Kumlagarh — Mandi State — Hindu. 1,500 feet above the Beas River. 

18. Malaun — Hindu State— Gurkha. 2,000 feet above the Rivers Gamrara 

and Gambhar. 

19. Mallot — Salt Range — Old Hindu. Contains* a temple in the Kashmir 

style of architecture. Circuit of fort 8,000 feet. 

20. Mastgarh — Bashahr State — Gurkha. 

21. Michni — Peshawar — British. 

22. Mohur — Bashahr State — Gurkha. Contains a famous Hindu Temple. 

23. Multan — M uhammadan. 

24. Nawagarh — Bashahr State — Gurkha. 

25. Pathankot — Gurdaspur — A very ancient Fort. Hindi coins of the 1st 

Century found in it. 

26. Peshawar — Fort of Bala Hissar of sun-dried brick — Muhammadan. 

27. Phillour — A Fort built by Ranjit Singh. 

28. Ramgurh — Hindu — Gurkha. 

29. Ranigat— -Eusofzai, Peshawar — Early Buddhist, with Graeco-Bactrian 

remains. Strong hill fort. 

30. Rotas Jhelum Massive fort built by Shir Shah ; covers 260 acres— 

Muhammadan. 

31. Shabkadar — Peshawar — Sikh. Now held by the British. 

32. Sher Shah — Multan — River fort on the Chenab— Muhammadan. 

33. SHORKOT— North-west of Multan— A very ancient Fort. Greek coins 

found ; also a quantity of moulded bricks. 

34. TANK— Dera Ismail Khan— Fort of mud. Sir H. Durand lost his life here. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

35. Agra — Muhammadan. Built by Akbar. 

36. Aligarh — Originally Hindu— Enlarged by the Mahrattas. 
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North-Western Provinces and Oudh— contd. 

37. Allahabad — M uhammadan — Akbar, A.D. 1575. 

38. Barana — 63 miles west-south-west of Agra — Old Hindu Fort. Added to 

by Muhammadans and Jats. 

39. Barigarh — in the Banda District — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

40. Bateswar — 43 miles south-east of Agra — Hindu Fort. 

41. Bhind — Near Etawah — Hindu Fort. 

42. Bijaigarh — Mirzapur — Hindu; ruined. 

43. Charkheri — Near Mahoba, Banda — Muhammadan. 

44. Chunar — Mirzapur — Hindu ; used. 

45. Garha — in Sultanpur District, Oudh — formerly Hindu. 

46. HATHRAS — Aligarh — Hindu ; ruined. 

47. Jagner — Agra — 36 miles south-west of Agra, on a hill 400 feet high, 

covered with remains of temples, &c. Has a gateway dated A.D. 1571, 
but the fort is Ancient Hindu. 

48. JALAON — Small Hindu Fort. Remains of fine buildings inside. 

49. Jaytpur — Banda District. Remains of Mahratta Fort enclosing numerous 

dressed granite carvings. 

50. KALINGAR — Banda — Hindu, 7th Century A.D. Fortifications dismantled 

A.D. 1866. The site is covered with interesting remains. 

51. Kasia — 35 miles east of Gorakpur — called Matha-kuar-ka-kot — Buddhist. 

52. Marphu — in the Banda District — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

53. MAUDHA — in the Hamirpur District — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

54. Nalapani — Dehra Dun — Gurkha, A.D. 1814. 

55. Nimsar — Lucknow — Muhammadan, A.D. 1362. Built on a Hindu founda- 

tion. 

56. Ragauli — Banda — Hill Fort and 1,300 feet above sea — Hindu. 

57. Rai Bareli — Muhammadan, 15th Century A.D. Has some handsome tombs 

and mosques. 

58. RAJGHAT — Benares — Erected by the British, A.D. 1837. 

59. RAMNAGAR — Rohilkhand — Old Hindu Fort, with 54 bastions. 

60. Shahjahanpur — M uhammadan. 

61. SlRAKAT — Kumaun — Hindu. Strong, but without wmter-supply. 

62. UjAlN — near Kashipur in the Moradabad District — Buddhist. 

Bengal and Assam. 

63. Barabati — Cuttack — Hindu, 14th Century A.D. ; almost ruined. 

64. BENUGARH — Purneah District — Hindu, B.C. 57 ; ruined. 

65. Besarh— Patna — Buddhist. Large deserted Fort. 

66. Bihar — Gya — Buddhist. Massive wails. 

67. Calcutta — (Fort William) — British. 

68. DurduRIA — Dacca District — Hindu; 2 miles in circuit ; contains remains 

of buildings. 

69. Gholghat — Remains of a Portuguese Fort, which grew into Hugli. 

70. Janogarh — in Orissa— Buddhist. Asoka Inscriptions. 

71. Monghyr — M uhammadan. 

72. Rajagriah — Patna — Ancient Buddhist ; in ruins. 

73. Ramgarh — South of Hazaribagh — Buddhist contains an Asoka Inscription. 

74. Rohtasgarh — S hahabad — Ancient Hindu ; 1,490 feet high, 28 miles in 

circuit ; contains many interesting buildings. 

75. GarhgaoN — S ibsagar, Assam — Hindu. 
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Rajputana. 

76. Amber — J aipur— Hindu. 

77. BhainsrOR — Udaipur, on a rock — Hindu. 

78. Bhartpur — H indu, A.D. 1733. 

79. Bhatnair — B ikaner — Old Hindu. 

80. Bhat-KA-DunGR — A circular aboriginal fort — Jaipur State, 2 miles south- 

west of Nain. 

81. Bikaner — Hindu, 3^ miles circuit. Good condition and massive. 

82. CHITTORE — Early Rajput. 

83. Deosa — J aipur State — 32 miles east of Jaipur city on the top of a hill — 

Hindu. 

84. Dig — Deeg — Bhartpur — Hindu. 

85. Jaipur — T iger Fort — Hindu. 

86. Jaisalmer — H indu; 250 feet high ; strong. 

87. Jodhpur — H indu, A.D. 1549. 

88. Rajgarh — U lwar State. 

89. Rantambore— J aipur State. 

90. Taragarh — Ajmir — Originally Hindu. 

Central India. 

91. Ajaigarh — Bundelkhand Agency — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

92. BHILSA — Bhopal — Hindu. 

93. CHANDERI — Gwalior — Ruins ; Hindu. 

94. Gwalior — G walior — Hindu. 

95. IRICH — Central India on the Betwa, north-east of Jhansi, formerly Hindu- 

Captured by Akbar. 

96. Jahar — G walior State. 

97. Jhansi — G walior — Hindu; naturally strong position. 

98. Lahar — C entral India between Gwalior and Jalaun — Mahratta. 

99. MANIGARH — Bundelkhand Agency — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

100. RAHATGHAR — East of Bhopal — formerly Hindu, containing ruins of an 

extensive Palace. 

101. Raisin — B hopal — Hindu. 

102. Udaipur — near Bhilsa — Hindu, Muhammadan. 

103. Sindwa — Mahratta, one mile in circuit. 
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Central Provinces. / ’ 

104. AjMipGARH — Mandla — Hill Fort. ' } 

105. AsiRGARH — Nimar — Hindu ; strong. 

106. BALLAPUR — Chanda — Hindu. } 

107. B.ALOD — Raipur — Hindu. 

108. Chamagarh — Narsingpur District — Hindu; ruined. ■> 

109. Deori— Saugor— covering 3 acres— Hindu— 1713 ; 1,700 feet high ; occu- f 

pied by Police, &c. * 

no. DHAMONI — Saugor — Hindu, 1600; 52 acres. ; 

111. DONGARGARH — Ripur — Hindu; 4 miles circuit ; no remains of buildings. ; 

1 12. Garha — Near Jubbulpore — Fort of Chandel Rajas. ? 

1 13. Garhakota— S agar— Hindu, 1629. 

1 14. Hatta — North of Damoh — formerly Hindu. 

1 1 5. Kosgain — Bilaspur— Hindu. 
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Central Provinces— contd. , 

116. LAPHAGARH— Bilaspur District — Hindu; part of the Fort remains in good 

preservation. 

1 1 7. Mandla — H indu — see Grant’s Central Provinces Gazetteer. 

1 18. Pauni — S outh-East of Nagpur — Hindu. 

1 19. RAHABGARH — Sagar — Hindu ; large Fort with many buildings. 

120. Raipur — H indu, A.D. 1460 ; a mile in circuit. 

121. Sagar — M ahratta Fort — covering 6 acres. 

122. SlNGAURGARH — Jubbulpore, on a high hill — Hindu, A.D. 1540; remains of 

the Fort are extensive. 

123. TepagaRH — C handa — Hindu ; 2,000 feet above the sea. 

124. Umrer — N agpur — Hindu; partly ruined. 

Bombay Presidency. 

125. Ahmadnagar — Deccan — Muhammadan, A.D. 1559; miles in circuit. 

126. Bijapur — Kaladgi — Muhammadan. 

127. Bukkur — Sind — Muhammadan. 

128. CHAMPANER— Panch Mahals — Large and strong ; Hindu. 

129. Daman — Portuguese Settlement — In Guzerat,two Forts: “Damao Grande,” 

“ Damao Piquent." 

130. Dharwar — Hindu, A.D. 1403; falling into ruins. 

131. Dhulia — Khandesh — Hindu. 

132. Diu — Portuguse, A.D. 1545 ; in good preservation. 

133. Dohad — Panch Mahals — Muhammadan, 15th Century; strongly built. 

134. Harischandragarh — Ahmednagar; 3,869 feet above the sea. 

135. Imamgarh — Khairpur State, Sind. Blown up by Sir C. Napier. 

136. Junnar — Poona — Muhammadan, A.D. 1436. 

137. PURUNDHAR — Poona, on a hill, 4,472 feet above sea — Hindu ; afterwards 

occupied by Mahrattas. 

138. RAIGARH — Thana — Hindu ; eventually taken by Mahrattas. 

139. Rairi — R atnagiri — Mahratta, A.D. 1662. 

140. PAROLA — Khandesh — Hindu. 

141. Partabgarh — Satara — Mahratta. 

142. Payvagarh — Panch Mahals, on a hill, 2,800 feet above the sea — Jain ; after- 

wards occupied by Muhammadans, who erected buildings. 

143. PAWANGARH — Kolhapur — Hill Fort — Hindu. 

144. Satara — On a hill — Mahratta. 

145. Sehwan — Karachi — Sind, old fort, said to be of Alexander the Great. 

14.6. Shivner — Poona — Mahratta. 

147. Sholapur — Muhammadan, A.D. 1345. 

148. SONGARH — Baroda — Hindu. «* 

149 Surat — Built A.D. 1373, rebuilt A.D. 1546. 

150. SiNHGARH — Poona — Hindu. 

Berars. 

151. B.ALAPUR— Muhammadan, A.D. 1757; large and strong. 

152. Gawilgarh— Ellichpur— Muhammadan, A.D. 1420. Fort dismantled A.D. 

153. NARNALA— Ellichpur, on a hill, 3,161 feet above sea: extensive fortifica- 

tions — Jain ; afterwards added toby Muhammadans ; interesting ruined 
buildings in the Central Fort. 
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Haiderabad. 

* 

154. DAULATABAD— On a rock— Hindu (Deogiri) ; large Fortress. 

155. GOLCONDA — Fort used as the Nizam’s Treasury. 

156. Naldrug — 1£ miles in circuit, on a rock 200 feet high — Early Hindu. 

Maisur. 

157. BADIHAL — Chitaldrug — Hindu, 16th Century A.D. 

158. Bangalore — Hindu, A.D. 1537. 

159. CHIKBALLAPUR — Kolar — Hindu, A.D. 1479. 

160. Chitaldrug — Nagar — Hindu, A.D. 1508. 

161. Dodlalbapur — Bangalore — Hindu, 14th Century A.D. In the Fort are 

the remains of several fine buildings and tanks. 

162. Maisur— H indu. 

163. Nandidrug — Kolar, on a hill, 4,810 feet above the sea — Hindu ; added to 

by Muhammadans. 

164. Savandrug — Bangalore — Hindu. 

165. SERINGAPATAM — Hindu, A.D. 1454; existing fortification constructed by 

Tipu Sultan. 

1 66. Sira — Tumkur — Muhammadan. 


Madras. 


167. Arcot — Hindu — Now almost ruined. 

168. Aria Kussum — Near Pondicherry — Hindu. 

169. Arni — North Arcot — Hindu; in ruins. 

170. Atur — S alem. 

171. Amberdrug — North Arcot, Madras. 

172. Bellary — Hindu, 15th Century A.D. ; strong. 

173. BOBBILY — Vizagapatam — Hindu. 

174. Cannanore — Malabar — Hindu. 

175. Chaitpet — South Arcot District— Hindu. 

176. Chandragiri — North Arcot— Hindu, A.D. 1510. 

177. Chingleput— H indu, 1 6th Century A.D. 

178. Chetyai — Malabar— Dutch, A.D. 1717. 

179. Cochin — Malabar — First European Fort in India, Portuguese, A.D. 11503 

now ruined and occupied by a light-house. ° J ’ 

180. COVELONG — Chingleput — Muhammadan, A.D. 1745; blown up in AD 

1752 by Clive. r 

18 r. CuDDALORE — South Arcot — Muhammadan ; in ruins. 

182. Fort St. David— South Arcot, 17th Century A.D. Parts in good preser- 
vation ; is a landmark for mariners. r 


183. DEVIKOTTA— Tanjore on the coast at the mouth of the Coleroon River. 

An early settlement of the Company ; ruined. 

184. Dharapuram— Coimbatore. Fort dismantled in A.D. 1792. 

185. Dindigal— Madura, on a rock, 1,223 feet high— Hindu. Was occupied by 

the British until A.D. i860 ; great natural strength. 

186. Gandikot— Cuddapah District, 1,670 feet high— Hindu, A.D. is8q. 

187. Ganjam — Company’s Fort, A.D. 1768. ' 

188. GOOTY — Bellary — Mahratta, 16th Century A.D. 

189. GURRAM Konda— C uddapah— Hindu. 

190. GlNGl— South Arcot— Hindu, A.D. 1442. Several fine buildings in the Fort. 
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Madras— contd. 

191. Kanyagiri — N ellore — Hindu, 13th Century A. D. ; on a hill 1,500 above the 

sea. There is an ancient temple here. 

192. KarANGULI — Chingleput. 

193. Fort St. George — British, A.D. 1609. 

194. PALGHAT— -Malabar — Hindu. 

195! PENNAKON’DA — Bellary — Hindu; afterwards occupied by Muhammadans, 
who left many buildings. 

196. PERAMAKAL — South Arcot — Hindu ; on a hill 370 feet high. 

197. Raidrug — Bellary— 'Hindu. 

198. TANJORE — Hindu — Occupied by Mahrattas. 

199. SANKARIDRUG — Salem — Hindu ; very strong. 

200. SATYAMANGALAM — Coimbatore — Hindu. 

201. Tellicheri — Malabar — Hindu; used as a jail. 

202. Tiajar — South Arcot — Old Hindu. 

203. Tranquebar — Tanjore — Built by the Danes, A.D. 1624. 

204. Trivandrum — Travancore — Hindu ; full of quaint wooden buildings. 

205. VELLORE — North Arcot — Hindu, 1500; strong. Has a beautiful temple 

inside. 

206. Vinukunda — Kistna — Old Hindu. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 2 , para. 8, for “ have now asked the Supreme, ” kc., read “ have asked 
i the Supreme,” &c. 

| Page 3, para. 1 1, for “ V to X” reed “ U to X." 

Page 24, para. 59, for “ old mint buildings of debris, ” read « old mint of 
debris.” 

In page xcvii. Appendix E, para. 13, 3rd line, for “and I merely repeat,” read 
“and merely repeat.” 

Pagecviii, para. 1 , for “according to the buildings they belonged to,” read 
“ according to their buildings.” 

fjf Page cix, para. 2, for “ their sculptured bas-reliefs often contain represent 

buildings,” read “ their sculptured bas-reliefs often represent buildings.” 

In page cxiii, Appendix I, under heading Plate No. 14, 2nd para., 2nd line, 
for “sways,” read “swags.” 

In page cxiv. Appendix I, under heading Plate No. 17, last line but one of 
paragraph, for “atlas-like,” read “Atlas-like.” 

Page cxv, plate 23, for “ parially ” read “ partially.” 

Page cxvi, plate 27, for “ Jatakas, or birth-stones of Buddha, ” read “ Jatakas 
or birth-stories of Buddha." 

Page cxxxiv, para. 1, for “ Kutub Minar, stands 10 miles from Modern Delhi, 
and is surrounded” read “Kutub Minar, 10 miles from Modern Delhi, is sur. 
rounded." 

Page c! xi i, para. 24, for “ is dedicated to Vishnu, called Rangnath Swami, ” 
read “ dedicated to Vishnu is called Rangnath Swami.” 

Page clxv, (Xy'ia-Dola-Briformis, the Iron Tree) should be inserted after 
“ Jarnbu ” in para. 11. 

Page clxv, para. 12, for “irregular in outline in plan and with a flat roof ” 
read “ irregular in outline and with a flat roof." 
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CURATOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN INDIA, 

FOR THE YEAR 1883-84. 


Work of the Curator’s Office. 

On my return to head-quarters the 8th April 1883, ^H^ rnt ° 
employed the office establishment in fairing out surveys made quarters, 
at Chittore, Mandhatta, Ajmir, Lahore, Gwalior, Sanchi, and 
in completing the drawings of Madras temples. Up to the 
3rd of July I occupied myself with the illustrated report on 
explorations in Yusufzai. 

2. I had intended going on tour during the rains, but the Draft ^ 
receipt of a letter from the Government of India, enclos- 
ing for my opinion a draft resolution directing Local Govern- 
ments to themselves provide the means for preserving build- 
ings and monuments of importance, made it necessary to 
hurry the completion of the second annual report for 
1882-83, without which my reply would have been incomplete. 

3. It was not until the 22nd September that I was able Opinion on th* 
to send in an answer upholding the advantages of a central Relation, 
office, i.e., (1) economy in one referee instead of several; 

(2) uniformity in remedies throughout the country assured ; 

(3) continuity in operations more probable ; (4) systematic 
custody constantly advocated ; (5) attention invited to monu- 
ments in Native States; (6) the best structures of their class 
in India repaired ; (7) economical expedients suggested and 
experience reaped in one Province made available for the 
benefit of other Provinces ; (8) Indian architecture dealt 
with as a whole ; (9) illustrations produced of the general 
subject of Indian architecture. 

Past experience shows that, without encouragement from 
the Government of India, Local Governments will do little 
or act spasmodically. 

4. I left Simla on tour the 25th October 1883, reached Tour. 
Mardan on the 29th, and was engaged for six weeks on 
explorations in Yusufzai and then proceeded to Lahore to 
arrange the sculptures found during the two seasons. 
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Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments 


Issue of the 
Resolution. 


Proposed joint 

provincial 

establishment. 


Visits toN.-W. 
Provinces and 
Oudh, Punjab, 
Central India, 
and Rajput- 
aoa. 


Applications 
from Local 
Governments. 


Allotment of 
funds. 


5. The issue by the Government of India of the Resolu- 
tion referred to took place on the 26th November 1883, and 
by its orders the conservation of ancient monuments was 
handed over to Local Governments, who were informed that 
my services w r ould not be available in the capacity of Curator 
after the term of three years, for which the appointment had 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State. This de- 
cided me to confer personally with the Supreme Government. 

6. I arrived in Calcutta on the 1st of January 1884, re- 
mained there during the month, and was told unofficially that 
the Government of India would be disposed to favour the 
employment of my services by several Local Governments as 
their superintending officer. I accordingly made arrange- 
ments for visiting and addressing the Local Governments 
and Administrations of Northern India, including Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, and the 
Agencies of Rajputana and Central India. I submitted no 
proposals to Southern and Western India. 

7. I met Colonel Bannerman, the Officiating Agent to the 
Governor General in Central India, in camp at Mandu near 
Mhow, and remained with him from the 7th to the 10th of 
February. I then proceeded to Allahabad, to see Sir Alfred 
Lyall. On my way up-country I stayed at Agra and returned 
to head-quarters to start a portion of my establishment on 
fairing out rough field surveys. Early in March I went to 
Lahore in order to confer with the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, and from thence journeyed to Nimbahera in 
Rajputana to keep an appointment with Colonel Bradford, 
Agent to the Governor General. On my return I stayed at 
Ajmir, Jaipur, and Delhi, reaching head-quarters on the 16th 
of March. 

8. The North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Rajputana, and Central India have now asked the Supreme 
Government for my services to superintend the conservation 
of their ancient monuments. 

9. The allotments from Imperial funds during 1883-84 
have been as follows : — 


R 

Madras, for Bijanagar, Seven Pagodas, Amravati . 10,000 

Punjab, for Lahore and Delhi .... 19,892 

Military Works, for Chunar Fort . . . 300 

Bengal, for Sasaram and Gaur . . . . 5,185 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for Sikandra . 2,500 

Rajputana, for Ajmir ...... 5,000 


Carried over 


42.877 
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for the year 1883-84. 


R 

Brought forward . 42,877 
Central India, for Mandu, Sanchi, and Gwalior . 5,619 

Bombay, for Ahmedabad and Bijapur . . . 5,000 


Total . 53,496 


10. Besides the above grants, a sum of R5,ooo has Reproduction 
been sanctioned for reproduction of drawings prepared in m y of <iraw "«*- 
office. 

11. Monographs to accompany these plates describing Monograph! 

the various buildings illustrated are quoted in the appen- published 
dices E to R and V to X. ”*'**• 

Madras. 

12. On the 23rd July 1883 the Madras Government sane- 
tioned an estimate drawn up by Mr. F. C. Black, Assistant a **” 
Engineer, Archaeological Works, Madras, for repairs to the 
monuments of antiquity at Mahavellipur. 


Alaiva or Shore Temple 



R 

• 453 

Krishna Mandapam 



• 504 

An unfinished rock excavation 


• 

80 

Kapalisvara Mandapam 


• 

44 

Ganesh Temple .... 


• 

3 2 

Vishnu Temple .... 



• 83 

Rayal Gopuram .... 



9 

Mahishmardini Mandapam 



. 165 

Olak Anesvara Temple 



101 

Draupadis and Dharmarajas Ratha . 



. 1 1 

Bhima’s Ratha .... 



. 89 

Six caves ..... 



• 37 1 

Watchmen and contingencies 

Total 

. 286 

. 2,228 


This estimate provided for carrying out recommendations 
submitted in the first annual report for 1881-82, pages cxiii 
to cxvii. During its preparation in May, June, and July 
1883, Mr. Black excavated the Alaiva or Shore Temple and 
made some interesting discoveries of inscriptions, also of por- 
tions of the temple that had become buried in sand. 

13. The allotment of the available funds was disposed of Allotment oi 
by an order of the Madras Government, dated the 2oth funds ' 
July 1883, as follows: “Major Cole has made an offer of 
Rio, 000 on behalf of the Government of India for conser- 
vation of monuments generally. This, with the R5,ooo 
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Mr. Black’s 
work. 


Governor’s 
Orders on the 
Palace at 
Chandragiri. 


Ibrahim Roja 
Mosque. 


Grant for 
Bijapur. 


promised by the Local Governments, will admit of an expendi- 
ture of R 15,000 in the current official year, which it is pro- 
posed to distribute as follows : — 


Mr. Black’s salary, &c. . 
For Hampi work 
„ Amravati work 
,, Seven Pagodas 


R 

. 7,000 

. 4,000 

. 2,400 
. 1,600 


-v'*' 

%-* 



1 


i* 

M 


Total . 15,000 


14. On the 31st July 1883, I suggested that Mr. Black 
should work at the Seven Pagodas during November and 
December and then proceed to Amravati for actual operations. 
This the Government approved. 

15. His Excellency the Governor visited Chandragiri in 
July 1883, and an extract from his Minute dated the 4th 
August 1883, was forwarded for my information. 

“ The Chandragiri Palace, so closely connected with our history 
in South India, is a fine thing. It should be carefully kept in the 
state of ruinous but not unsightly repair in which it now is.” 


Bombay. 


16. On the 29th June 1883, the Executive Engineer, 
Bijapur, reported that a part of the cornice of the east front 
of the Ibrahim Roja Masjid had fallen (see page cx, 
Report for 1881-82, and page xciii of the Report for 1882-3). 
In the absence of any sanctioned estimate for repairing the 
building, I recommended that the loose or shaky cornice 
corbels be taken down, so that eventually they might be re- 
built in their places. 

17. A sum of R2,ooo was allotted out of my Budget for 
the following repairs at Bijapur : — 


Gagan Mahal Gateway 
Mecca Masjid 
Mehtari Mahal 
Ibrahim Roja (Tomb) . 


R 

755 A The actual 
336 f expenditure 
150 f has been 
759 J Ri, 89 o. 


Total . 2,000 


The estimates for the first three had been sanctioned in 
December 1882 (see page xcvi, Report, 1882-83), but the 
latter work was for precautionary props to the stone cornices 
of the inner verandah of the Tomb. I noticed in my Report 


£ 
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for 1882-83, page xciv, the unsatisfactory repairs at Bijapur; 
but I do not see how such repairs can be satisfactory if 
Architectural considerations are neglected. 

18. A sura of R3,ooo was allotted for repairs to Syud Grant for 
Usman’s Mosque and Tomb at Ahmedabad, the estimate for Ahmedabad - 
which, amounting to Ri2,296, had been sanctioned in 1882. 

19. Repairs were sanctioned in November 1883 to theFortof 
gateway of the Fort of Pratabgad amounting to R141, and Pratabgld - 
the estimate was referred to me ; but as I had not seen the 
building or a photograph of it, I was unable to judge of the 
architectural value of the structure. 

20. I procured some photographs of the ancient gateways Ancient buiid- 
and buildings at Dabhoi in the Baroda State. They are BS 0 da Dabh ° i ' 
most beautiful architecture of the Jain style of the 10th 
century, A.D., and the structures should be kept in repair, the 
carvings, if necessary, being cleaned. 

21. My time for inspections being short this year, I was Thana District, 
unable to visit the buildings, &c., in the Thana District men- 
tioned in para. 5 of page xc, Report for 1882-83. 

Bengal. 

22. A sum of Rs,i 85 allotted out of my Budget for ^g£”* s tl ‘ r 

1883-84 for repairs to Shir Shah's Tomb and the Gaur ruins, tomba^d* 
was partially utilised by Mr. Beglar in the following Gaur - 

manner : — 

R 

Shir Shah’s Tomb ...... 2.479 

Gaur and Panduah ...... 1,807 

Total . 4,286 


23. In the early part of the year a Provincial grant of R cpa irsat 
Rio, 000 was spent in repairs to the Raja Man Singh’s R hotasgarh. 
Palace buildings at Rhotasgarh, but I have not been able to 

visit the place. 

24. As regards the repairs in 1882-83 to Shir Shah sTomb, Repairs to the 
I have already recorded an opinion at page xcviii of my|^ bofSh,r 
Second Report for 1882-83. Mr. Beglar’s tendency is to run 
heavily into bricks and mortar, which is not only expensive 

but apt to be injudicious. My position in regard to the 
Bengal Government did not give me power to prohibit or 
order any work : I gave my advice only. A recommendation 
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to remove the square cupola on the dome has, however, been 
carried out, and Mr. Fergusson takes me to task for the 
advice. 

The evidence is as follows : — 

i. — A drawing made by Captain Elliott, R.N., of Shir 
Shah’s Tomb, published as an engraving in 1834, 
shows the finial to have fallen , only a piece of iron 
or stone is protruding from the top of the dome at 
an angle. Captain Elliott must have made the 
sketch in the time of Lord Minto, i.e., about 1810. 

ii- — Therefore the cupola on four pillars shown in my 
sketch, page xcviii of the Report for 1882-83, is a 
repair , and as I saw at a glance a modem addition. 

iii. — Martin’s “ Eastern India” has an engraving dated 

1838 showing a four-pillared kiosque on the dome, 
— the inference being that the drawing was made 
later than Captain Elliott’s sketch and after the 
repair. 

iv. — I find at page 148 of Travels in India during 1780-83 

by William Hodges, R.A. (published by Edwards, 
Pall Mall, in 1794), that he describes Shir Shah’s 
Tomb (the italics are mine): “The plan of this 
Mausoleum is a square base, rising from the centre 
of the lake, having at each angle pavilions crowned 
■with domes and finished ' with a cullus ; from this 
base w r as a bridge, that from the ruins now remain- 
ing must have consisted of six pointed arches which 
communicated to the side of the lake, and on two 
sides are a double flight of steps to the water ; 
on the base is raised an octagon building, having 
three pointed arches in each face, and on each angle 
are pavilions finished like the former. Somewhat 
behind this runs an octagon, ninety-two feet in 
diameter, and from the extremes spring the dome 
which is finished on the top by a small pavilion 
like those already described .” These latter exist 
and are polygonal, the inference being that Hodges 
saw a polygonal pavilion crowning the dome be- 
tween 1780 and 1783. 

v. — The evidence in other buildings of the Afghan style 
is, that where there was a lantern or cupola crowning 
a dome it is on four pillars when the building is 
square in plan, and on eight pillars or eight-sided 
when the building is octagonal in plan. 
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The Tomb of Mubarak Shah at Delhi, A.D. 1433, * s 
octagonal in plan, the dome being finished by a cupola on 
eight pillars. 

The Tomb of Alawaldin at Tijara near Ulwar, A.D. 1517, 
is octagonal in plan, the dome being finished by a cupola 
on eight pillars. 

The Tomb of Fateh Jang at Ulwar, A.D. 1547, is square 
in plan, and the dome capped by a kiosque on four pillars. 

The Tomb of Makdum Shah Daolat at Monear on the 
River at Sone (Akbar’s time) has a dome raised on an octa- 
gonal base and surmounted by a lantern with eight sides. 

To remove the square pavilion from Shir Shah’s Tombs, 
which is octagonal in plan, would therefore appear to be correct. 

It now remains to replace it by a finial of the original design. 

25. As regards the work at Gaur and Panduah, I address- Repairs at 
ed the following remarks to the Bengal Government : “ Mr. p a nJ ua n h d 
Beglar, under your instructions, has referred his estimates for 
maintaining the Gaur and Panduah buildings to me. They 


are as follows : — 



R 

R 

Adina Masjid . 


• 

43.804 

> 


Eklakhi Masjid 


• 

2 , 7«9 


- Panduah. 

Sona Masjid . 



24 

46 , 547 . 


The Jhanjhania Masjid 



2,114 

\ 

„ „ Durgah 



250 



Kadam Rasul Gate 



800 



„ „ Durgah 



59 1 



Minar 



1,863 



Gunmant Masjid 



200 



Daras Bari „ 



53 i 


Gaur. 

Bara Sona ,, 



4.907 



Lattan Masjid 



4.303 



Chhota Sona Masjid . 



200 



Tantipara Masjid 



250 



Bera Masjid 



4,000 

24,009 ' 


Dakhal Masjid 



4,000 


Contingencies. 

• 

• 


3.528 


Total 

, 

74,084 


“ (2) I have conferred personally with Mr. Beglar on 
the subject of these estimates, and have the honour to 
remark that it is not possible for me to submit a detailed 
opinion on them without examining the buildings. I am, 
however, satisfied that excavating the enormous amount of 
earth which fills and surrounds the Adina Masjid at Panduah 
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is a very proper work to sanction, also that providing tem- 
porary accommodation in the Kadam Rasul gateway at Gaur 
for the officer in charge of the repairs, is unobjectionable. 
The total estimate for repairing the fine old Adina Masjid at 
Panduah comes to ££43,804 — this includes ££6,071 for re- 
moving the earth and debris from the interior and exterior — 
and I would recommend the expenditure of R 1,200 before 
the end of the current financial year on this item. The 
estimate for the accommodation in the Kadam Rasul gate- 
way amounts to R800, and I recommend this to be sanctioned. 

“ (3) I provided a sum of R2,ooo out of this year's Budget 
for commencing the Gaur work, and the requisite funds 
for the works specified are therefore available.” 

It seems to me that R74,o84 is a large sum to spend 
on these buildings. The first steps should be to clear all 
the jungle from them, to clear the buildings of debris, to 
preserve those portions of buildings that can be replaced or are 
of interest, to repair roofs to prevent the infiltration of rain, to 
prop up walls that threaten to fall, to clean off dirt, plaster or 
white-wash from all ornamental or inscribed masonry, and to 
secure such ornamental parts in their places, 
i-uture 26. I addressed the Bengal Government, in January, on 

the subject of future arrangements for conserving monuments 
monuments in j n t h e p rov ince, an( f was informed in March that all probable 
e wants can be met by the existing establishment of the Public 

Works Department. Later, in April, the Government stated 
that there were no funds available for such purposes. 


Central India. 

Cost of the 27. The cost of the operations at Sanchi, detailed at pages 

rejail^ c to m y R e P or t for 1882-83, is as follows : — 

18S2-83. 

Material . 

Labour 

Major Keith’s pay 
Temporary Establishment 
Miscellaneous . 


Total . 17,400 14 o 


ft 

4,113 

7,65° 

2,352 

3,078 

205 


a. 
10 
1 1 
10 

5 

8 


28. After leaving Sanchi in April (see Appendix E), Major 
’ " >or ‘ Keith went to Mussoorie to write his report which I have 
never received. He returned to Gwalior on the 20th of 
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July and drew up estimates for repairs in the fortress to the 
following : — 


Roof of the Sas Bahu Temple 
Roof of the Teli-ka-Mandir Temple 
Establishment . 


R a. 

762 8 
i,668 o 
488 o 


Total . 2,918 8 


Funds were provided and the work put in hand, Major Keith 
being engaged up to the end of December 1883 (see Appen- 
dix F). During the latter months Major Keith was employed 
by the Local Administration in collecting Central India ex- 
hibits for the Calcutta Exhibition. 

29. During my stay at Mandu with Colonel Bannerman, visit to 
Officiating Agent to the Governor General in Central India, Mandu ' 
I addressed the following to him : “ I have the honour to 
su ggest that the various protective remedies that may be 
applied to the old mosques, tombs and palace buildings at 
Mandu, be carried out under the Political Agent, Bhopawar. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Dhar has, it is true, opened 
out a number of approaches to the ruins and constructed a 
driving road from Nalcha. As you observed yourself during 
your stay at Mandu the repairs to the buildings are unsatis- 
factory, and slabs of stone and marble have been taken from 
some of the most interesting structures. It is, I submit, most 
desirable that any available funds for repairs be laid out to the 
best advantage, and that the wanton destruction of the build- 
ings be stopped. 

“ (2) I have asked the Comptroller of India Treasuries 
to place a sum of Ri, 200 at the disposal of the Political 
Agent, Bhopawar, for the Mandu buildings, and hope that 
the Supreme Government will make a further contribution 
next financial year. It would be better if the Maharajah 
of Dhar could be induced to contribute a sum of money to 
be made over to the Political Agent in place of the repairs, 
on which he was been engaged for the past three or four 
years. 

“ (3) Pending any future arrangements which the Governor 
General in Council may sanction in regard to the conservation 
of ancient monuments in Native States, I would recommend 
that the R 1,200 allotted this year for Mandu be applied, 
under the direction of the Political Agent, in clearing the 
buildings of debris, in removing overgrowth and jungle from 
walls and roofs, and in making approaches to the various 
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groups of buildings, some of which are almost inaccessible 
from density of jungle. 

“ (4) The accompanying sketch map shows the more 
important buildings at Mandu, but others may be discovered. 
I submitted some general recommendations in a note dated 5th 
January 1881, 1 a copy of which is annexed, but the following 
works should, I think, be undertaken before actual structural 
repairs are begun : — 

“ Jama Masjid. — Clear the courtyard of debris ; remove 
the rough masonry partitions in the colonnade. 

“ Tomb of Hoshang Ghori. — Clear the enclosure of weeds 
and debris ; clean the blackened marble. 

“ Chota Jama Masjid. — Clear the colonnade and court- 
yard of cattle, debris, and vegetation ; provide plain wooden 
doors at the entrances. 

“ Palace of Bas Bahadur. — Clean out the tank in the 
courtyard. 

“ Daria Khan's Buildings. — Open out a path ; clear jungle 
and debris. The marble Mosaic tombstones in the principal 
tomb should be cleaned. 

u Lall Bangla. — Open out approaches; clear jungle and 
debris. 

“ (5) It is, I think, most necessary to appoint a chowki- 
dar to see that buildings are not mutilated or used for 
cattle.” ********* 

30. The operations at Mandu have since been in progress 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Biddulph, Political Agent, Bhopa- 
war, and the Maharajah of Dhar has generously contributed 
R2,ooo for Mandu and R150 for repairing the Lit Masjid 
at Dhar (see page clxv of the Report for 1881-82). Writing 
on the nth March, Colonel Biddulph informed me what 
he had done at Dhar and Mandu. The cattle had been 
turned out of the Chota Jama Masjid, and an allotment of 
R100 made for work. An allotment of R100 was made 
for the Dhai-ka-Mahal and Dai-ka-chota-bain-ka-Mahal to 
fit them with doors, outroot pipal, stop cracks, clear debris 
and jungle. R35 were given for clearing the sarai near the 
Chota Jama Masjid, R100 for clearing the tank of Baz 
Bahadur’s Palace, R60 for clearing Daria Khan’s tomb 
R100 for removing vegetation from the walls of the Hindu 
colonnade at Hoshang Ghori’s tomb, and R80 for clearing 
the jungle at Mapeh Khan’s tomb. Colonel Biddulph men- 
tions the rums of a tower of victory (7 storeys high) erected 

1 See page dxiii of the Report for 1881-82. 
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by Mahmud, — a building I have not seen, but which must be 
one of the most interesting antiquities of the place. Speak- 
ing of the Jama Masjid, he proposes to make the domes and 
roof quite water-tight, to remove all vegetation, to mend a 
hole in the west wall, remove debris from the quadrangle, 
clean interior mehrabs or chapels, all marble work, &c., and 
remove the accumulated debris from under the north wall, 
outside. This, he says, will make what remains of the 
place safe, but R 1,000 is much wanted to close gaps in 
the north and south walls. My Head draftsman, Mr. Super- 
visor Thompson, was engaged on the Mandu repairs for two 
months under the Political Agent, Bhopawar. 

Rajputana. 

31. The surveys of the Jain Tower, Tower of Victory, and Su^eysat 
Sanga Chaori in the Chittore Fortress were faired out during Chlttor e arh - 
the summer, a set of 12 large plates being zincographed at 
the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter Master General’s 
Office. On the 9th of October I submitted copies of the 
surveys to the Agent to the Governor General together with 
the following notes : — 

Report on the Pillar of Victory built by the Rana Khambo of 

Meywar.i 

(1) The most celebrated monument of Chittorgarh is 
the Pillar of Victory, erected by the Rana Khambo in com- 
memoration of the defeat and capture of Mahmud of Malwa 
in A.D. 1439. 

(2) It is said to have cost 90 lakhs of rupees, and was 
built in seven years between A.D. 1442 and 1449. It is 
throughout of stone, and measures 30 feet wide at the base 
and 130 feet high or nearly so (the modern dome obscures 
the actual termination of the original roof). As an archi- 
tectural object the tower is very varied in outline, whilst its 
position on the summit of the Chittore Hill gives it all the ad- 
vantage of great height and command over the surrounding 
country. The style is Jain and resembles that of the smaller 
Jain Tower, which is the earliest monument of the Chittore 
Fortress, but the construction is much more elaborate and 
peculiar. 

(3) In the older example the height is under 80 feet, and 
the central staircase winds up from base to summit through 
a central shaft divided up into six floors. 

1 See Appendix G. 
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(4) But in the present case we have a height of 130 feet, 
and the staircase passes up the tower through nine floors. 
The architect was not content with a single central well. 
The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh floors have 
each a square compartment in the middle surrounded by a 
gallery, through- both of which the stairs wind alternately. 

(5) Each storey is lighted by trellis windows, and the 
angles and recesses, not intersected by steps, are utilised for 
sculptured statues and ornaments. The exterior surface of 
the tower is broken up into nine principal divisions, each fur- 
nished with its windows, balustrades and eaves or chujjas, 
and emphasized by columns, pilasters, and numberless hori- 
zontal bands or cornices. The whole is covered with sculp- 
tures, and most of the gods of Hindu mythology are repre- 
sented wherever a niche or panel occurs. 

(6) A set of six sheets of plans and drawings are sub- 
mitted with this note. These show, to scale, the general 
outline of the various parts of the tower, and the notes in red 
ink record the present condition of the structure. Plate 

;}pun,. No. 6 gives in outline the sculptured details of a portion of 

3 “a 1 ?/ 5 the exterior walls of the second storey, but the carved figures 

a °d ornaments have been omitted from the elevation and sec- 

4 E1 t'on. tion, as their insertion on so small a scale would have obscured 

I Detail?' an d confused the drawings. 

(7) The following are my recommendations for repairs — 


Basement. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

The surrounding debris of stone to be as far as possible 
disposed of by rebuilding the broken walling. 

The terrace floor surrounding the tower to be repaired. 
The masonry steps to be set in order and made passable. 


First Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

There appears no necessity for renewing the railing along 
the margin of the surrounding terrace. 

The window on the west should be opened out and the 
masonry removed. 

Broken patches of floor to be renewed. 

The broken moulding at the south-east corner to be 
renewed in plain stone. 
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The broken cornice in the east porch to be renewed in 
plain stone. 

The chujja (shown at O O, plate 3) to be renewed. 

There is a crack between the south porch and the main 
building, which can only be completely remedied by rebuild- 
ing the porch, but if this cannot be done, galvanized iron 
ties should be used to strengthen the walls. 

Second Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

The chujja at N N to be renewed (see plate 3). 

The balustrade opposite the south door to be renewed. 

Third Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

The broken masonry screen work in windows to be re- 
newed (see plan 1). 

The chujjas at M M (see plate 3) to be renewed. 

If the image fallen from the niche to the south cannot 
be found, a plain stone to be inserted. 

Fourth Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

Balustrades and chujjas at L L and K K to be repaired 
(see plate 3). 

Fifth Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

The chujjas and balustrades at J J and H H to be 
repaired (see plate 3). 

Sixth Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

The chujjas and balustrades at G G and F F to be 
repaired (plate 3). 

Seventh Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

Balustrades and chujjas at E E and D D to be repaired 
(plate 3)- , . . , 

The damaged column on the south projecting porch to be 
renewed with plain mouldings. 

Eighth Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

The brick masonry filling in to be removed and the trellis 
windows renewed. 
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The balustrades and chujjas at C C and B B to be 
repaired (plate 3). 

Wooden steps to the lantern of tower, or ninth floor, to be 
renewed. 

Ninth Floor. 

All vegetation to be completely outrooted. 

Chujja at A A to be renewed (see plate 3). 

Dome. 

The present plaster dome should be removed, to reveal 
the original masonry roof which resembles that of the old 
Jain Tower. It is incongruous in style and was added by the 
Maharana Sarup Sing to make good injuries done by light- 
ning. Mr. Fergusson sketched the tow r er with its original ter- 
mination in 1839. The old roof should be repaired and ren- 
dered water-tight. The removal of the plaster will relieve 
the strain on the lintels and columns below, and it may be 
found possible to strengthen the masonry with horizontal iron 
joists and so do away with the rough columns added at the 
time of the repairs. A lightning-conductor should be placed 
on the summit of the tower. English copper bands f" x -I", 
with clips and nails for fixing against masonry, cost about 
Ri per foot, and finials cost about R8. The best plan 
will be to connect the copper bands with the nearest tank so 
as to be always in contact with the water. 

Jain Tower of Sri Allat at Chittore . 1 

(1) Major-General Cunningham, Director General of the 
Archaeological Survey in India, in 1871, unearthed some Jain 
statues at Muttra which were ascertained to date from the 
time of Kanishka, (i.e., A.D. 85 to 120), and these appear to 
be the earliest traces of Jainism yet discovered. Jain archi- 
tecture attained great perfection between 1000-1200 A.D. at 
Mount Abu, at Gimar, and elsewhere, but the singular point 
about the style is that so little is known of the process of its 
development. 

(2) The tower of Sri Allat supplies a very important in- 
termediate example dating 896 A.D., and is dedicated to 
Adnath, w'hose representations are repeated many hundred 
times outside the building. The height of the structures is 
76 feet, but was probably 80 feet to the original apex of the 
roof. A central staircase winds up a square shaft through 6 
storeys to the lantern on the top. Sculptures and mouldings 

* See Appendix H. 
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cover the exterior from the base to the summit, rendering its 
appearance most elaborate and picturesque. Many of its 
architectural forms and details are found to be repeated in 
Indian temples of a later date. Its preservation is therefore 
important. Not only is its architecture reflected in the 
monuments of Chittorgarh itself, but it supplies important 
evidence of how the Jain style grew anterior to its period of 
greatest perfection. 

(3) A set of the following illustrations accompany these 
notes : — 

1 Sheet of Plans. 

1 Elevation. 

1 Section. 

(4) My recommendations for repairs are : — 

(a) the whole of the vegetation to be completely out- 
rooted ; 

( b ) the debris about the base of the column to be 
removed ; 

(c) the carvings to be cleaned throughout, particularly 
at the lower part of the tower ; 

Basement. 

( d ) the masonry at the corners of the plinth to be 
renewed without any carving (see plan No. 1 on A A) ; 

First and 2nd Floor. 

(e) the displaced columns and masonry in the niche 
facing east between B B and C C should be got back into 
position and tied to the main structure with galvanized iron 
bars ; 

Third Floor. 

( f ) the masonry in the niche on the stairs to be repaired 
(see plan No. 3 on C C) ; 

Fourth Floor. 

(g) the window balustrades to the south and west to be 
renewed in plain stone, and the steps of the stairs to be renewed 
(see plan No. 4 on D D); 

Fifth Floor. 

(h) the face of the north wall which is cracked and bulg- 
ing should be tied up with galvanized iron bars (see plan No. 5 
on E E); 
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Sixth Floor. 

If) the two corners of the wall to the east which are 
cracked and bulging should be strengthened with galvanized 
iron ties (see plan No. 6 on F. F.) ; 

Lantern. 

(/) a column is missing on the north side of the upper 
lantern and should be replaced in plain stones (see plan on 
G G). The roof and ceiling require repair by resetting the 
old masonry and supplying new eaves, and missing courses 
to complete the apex. There remains but one of the bracket 
struts that were inserted between each pair of columns. 
Plain uncarved struts should be renewed. The missing 
course of masonry at the floor level on the south side to be 
made good ; 

(k) all loose masonry or cracks to be strengthened with 
dowels, clamps, or galvanized iron ties ; 

(/) a lightning-conductor should be fitted to the apex 
of the roof when complete. 

Report on the Sanga Chaori at Chittorgarh, Meywar. 

(1) From an inscription in Sanscrit on the right column 
of the western door this singular edifice appears to have been 
erected by the Treasurer of the Rana Khambo in A.D. 1448. 

(2) The building is square in plan with projections on all 
four sides and raised on a plinth some 5 feet in height. En- 
trances are from the north and west, the sides east and south 
being filled by trellis windows. 

(3) In the centre is a raised platform with columns at the 
four comers, and along its edges are small water-channels 
with outlets at the angles. 

(4) The centre part of the building is covered by a circu- 
lar Jain dome built in horizontal layers richly ornamented. 

(5) The exterior walls are beautifully sculptured with 
horizontal bands containing numerous figures and floral 
scrolls. 

(6) The original roof terminations of the central chamber 
and porches of the building have disappeared. The present 
plaster coverings look like repairs and are quite plain. There 
is a perfect figure of Parisnath over the entrance to the west 
and a less perfect one above the door to the north. The four 
memorial niches inside the building bear inscriptions, showing 
that they were placed in position in the years 1455 and 1456 
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(7) Mr. Fergusson notices a building at Barolli in the 
Kotah State which appears to be of this class 1 : — 

“ The front of the temple is a detached porch here called a chaori or 
“ nuptial hall (the same word I believe as choultrie in the south), in 
“which tradition records the marriage of a Huna (Hun) Prince to a 
“ Rajputni bride, for which purpose it is said to have been erected, 
“but whether this is so or not, it is one of the finest examples of such 
“ detached halls known in the north.” 

(8) Another example resembling this in plan is the 
temple of Siddheswar at Mandhatta on the Narbadda, in 
which, however, there are entrances and porches on all 
four sides. 

(9) The Sanga chaori was intended to serve a special 
purpose, and does not represent any very common type ; but 
the architecture is admirable, and the building, although 
small, is one of the most attractive in Chittore. It is unfor- 
tunately much ruined and used as an entrance to the 
magazine enclosure. 

(10) Massive walls of loose stone abut it on the east and 
west, thus obscuring part of the beautiful carved exterior. 

(11) A set of three zincograph plates accompany this 
note, illustrating the present condition of the building and 
the remedies which I suggest for its conservation. 

(12) In the first place the wall should be diverted so as 
to free the structure and permit of a correct appreciation of 
its design. 

(13) All vegetation and tree growth should be outrooted 
from walls and roofs. It may be necessary to take down 
parts of the wall to get at the roots. 

(14) Cracks in walls should be strengthened with iron 
clamps and filled up with mortar to prevent fresh vegetation 
taking root. 

(15) No new work should be introduced except where 
required for strength, and then only in plain unsculptured 
pieces. 

(16) The steps to the north and west should be cleared 
of debris and made passable. 

(17) Displaced portions of masonry should be got back 
into positions. 

(18) The roof and domes should be repaired and rendered 
water-tight. 

(19) The interior of the building to be cleaned out. 

(20) The sculptures of the exterior and interior to be 
cleaned. 


1 See page pjg of Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture.’’ 
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(21) The floor to be repaired with stone laid in mortar. 

(22) The raised floors in the two window bays to be 
repaired. 

(23) The floor of the raised dais in the centre to be re- 
paired. 

(24) These remedies would not be costly or difficult. 

(25) I am indebted to Kaviraja Shamul Dass of Udaipur, 
who kindly supplied me with transcripts of the inscriptions 
on the building. 

32. A survey party had gone into Rajputana during the cold 
weather and made detailed plans of the tomb of batebi Jang 
at Ulwar, of the curious tombs of the Khanzadas, of the Lodi 
Emperor at Tijara near Ulwar, and of the famous Palace of 
the Jaipur Maharajahs at Amber. Very complete plates 
were prepared, some of which have been reproduced by zinco- 
graphy. 

33. I visited Colonel Bradford's camp at Nimbahera on the 
6th and 7th of March, and submitted recommendations for 
future conservation of antiquities in Rajputana. 

34. Shortly after, I inspected the work of my survey party 
at Amber, and regretted to see the inevitable whitewashing 
going on at the old palace in preparation for the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught (see page clxxiv. 
Report for 1881-82). 

35. In company with Colonel Steel, R.E., I examined the 
marble pavilion in the Daolat Bagh, Ajmir, now under- 
going repair. Out of the grant of 85,000 allotted from 
my Budget, 83,332 have been expended to the 31st March 
(see paragraphs 7 and 11 of Appendix H, page civ, Report 
for 1882-83 ; also paragraphs 17-19, Appendix S, page clxx 
of the Report for 1881-82). 

36. Colonel Bayley, the Political Agent at Kotah, has 
forwarded to the Agent to the Governor General estimates 
framed by Mr. T. W. Miles, Executive Engineer, Kotah and 
Jhallawar — 

(i) for repairing the Kameshore Nath Temple at Ram- 

garh, amounting to 87,323 ; 

(ii) for repairs to the chattri on the bund of the Ram- 

garh Tank, 8448; 

(iii) for selecting and arranging portions of stone carv- 

ing from the ruins of the Kabara Deora, an ancient 
temple at Kishen Bilas, Kotah State, 81,543. 
Colonel Bayley reports that the latter is a beauti- 
ful specimen of ancient stone carving ; 
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(iv) for repairing the ancient Baradari at Rangpur Kotah, 

81,756 ; and 

(v) for removing rubbish and jungle from the old temple 

and ruins at Kishen Bilas, Kotah, and for sorting 
the carvings, R 1,584. 


Punjab. 

37. The grant of Ri9,892 made by the Supreme Gov- AUntmtnt 
eminent was distributed as follows by the Local Govern- 
ment : — 

R 

(i) Special repairs to Jahangir's Tomb, on an esti- 

mate for 841,614 ..... 6,000 

(ii) Experimental relaying of Jahangir’s Tomb ter- 

race, on an estimate for 865,100 . . . 2,000 

(iii) Special repairs, Shahlimar Gardens, on an esti- 

mate for 812,546 ..... 4,000 

(iv) Removal of Railway buildings at Jahangir’s 

Tomb ....... 392 

(v) Repairs to the mosaics in the Dewan-i-Am, 

Delhi, on an estimate for 810,815 . . 2,916 

(vi) Repairs to the Kila Kona Mosque at Delhi . 3,300 

(vii) Approaches, Nur Mahal Sarai . . . 870 

Parapet, ditto . . . . 214 


Total . 19,892 


Besides this a Provincial grant of Ri 1,000 was distributed 
as follows : — 


R 


(viii) 

Revised estimate for repairs to upper terrace 
of Jahangir’s Tomb, 823,108 (ordered to be 



closed) ....... 

700 

(ix) 

Nakodar Tomb, on an estimate for 87,324 . 

5.8l6 

(x) 

Petty repairs to historical buildings, on an esti- 



mate for 811,719 ..... 

1,000 

(xi) 

Humayun’s Tomb, Delhi, on an estimate for 


82,024 ....... 

784 

(xii) 

Office and petty establishment 

0 

0 

0 * 


Total 

I 1 ,oco 
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And a grant of £4,000 for annual repairs, distributed as 


follows : — 

« 

(xiii) Repairs to Shahlimar Gardens . . . 794 

(xiv) Do. to buildings, Lahore Fort. . . 800 

(xv) Do. to do. in and around Delhi . 1,906 

(xvi) Battle monument at Ferozpur . . . 300 

(xvii) Hiran Minar, Tank and Baradari, Firozpur . 200 


Total . 4,000 


Jahangir’s 

Tomb. 


Shahlimar 

Gardens. 


Fort, &c. , at 
Lahore. 


Nurmahat. 


Nakodar 

Tombs. 


38. As regards the repairs at Jahangir’s Tomb, the 
colonnade of the main building has had the tile Dado par- 
tially freed of whitewash, and part of the colonnade marble 
floor relaid. Portions of the marble terrace covering the whole 
building have been relaid ; but the great expense of the latter 
arrests progress. Part of the coloured decoration in the main 
corridor leading to the tomb has been renovated. The 
various gateways of the tomb enclosures have been freed 
from the partitions, doors, and windows used for their conver- 
sion into dwellings (see Appendix J). 

39. The work at the Shahlimar Gardens consists of 
masonry repairs to portions of the central tank and garden 
walls, repairs to water channels, enclosure walls, and corner 
kiosques (see Appendix K). 

40. Repairs to buildings at the Fort include those to the 
Moti Masjid (in use as a treasury), clearing out sotne upper 
chambers of the Shish Mahal, repairs to the Shish Mosaic 
and marble Dado, repairs to the floor of the Huzuri Bagh 
pavilion, cleaning interior marble-work and carved door of 
Ranjit Singh’s Tomb, and repairs to the coloured tile-work 
of the north wall of the Fort (see Appendix L). 

41. The gateway of the sarai built by Jahangir at Nurma- 
hal had been renovated last year, but the approach road has 
this year been improved and the parapet wall of the gate 
repaired (see Appendix N). 

42. I have not been able to visit Nakodar since the repairs 
to the Tombs of Muhammad Mumin and Haji Jamal have 
been completed, but I was present with Mr. Harrington 
when the various works were decided on. All temporary or 
disfiguring additions were to be removed, the main object be- 
ing to preserve what remains of the beautiful tile decorations 
and paintings. Experiments have been made to reproduce 
both forms of ornament ; but with what success I am not in 
a position to judge 
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43. Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., prepared an estimate for Dewan-i-Khas, 
renovating the roof and ceiling of the Dewan-i-Khas in the Delh ' - 
Delhi Fort, amounting to 87,231; but as he contemplated 
dismantling the old roof and ceiling and substituting entirely 

new work, I felt obliged to recommend that the old ceiling 
should be left intact. I consider that repairs should leave 
all the old work intact ; any other proceeding is vandalistic. 

44. An estimate for restoring the singular black marble Dewan-i-Am, 
mosaic at the back of the Dewan-i-Am in the Delhi Fort was U,:lhl ' 
drawn up by Lieutenant Abbott, amounting to 810,815. 

This received the sanction of the Punjab Government in 
September, and work to the extent of 82,916 has been 
done (see Appendix P). I visited Delhi in March last, and 
was quite satisfied with those repairs. 

45. An estimate for special repairs to the Kila Kona Kila Kona 
Mosque in Purana Kila, Delhi, amounting to 84,864, was Mosqut ' 
sanctioned in November 1883. The whitewash of the in- 
terior has been removed, but it should have been done with- 
out scraping the marble and stone. The mosaic work has 

been well repaired. The security of the structure requires 
attending to and insuring. 

46. Repairs to buildings in and around Delhi are as Repairs to 

follows 1 : buildings in 

and around 

(a) Red sandstone flooring to the pavilion known as DeIh ’' 

“ Bhadon,” in the Delhi Fort. 

( b ) Tomb of Imam Zamin at the Kutub. Renewal of 

eaves and chujjas, red sandstone flooring, and par- 
tial removal of whitewash. 

(c) Gateway of Ala-ud-din at the Kutub. Renewal of 

broken points of the cusped archways, repairs to 
red sandstone walls, repairs to the floor in con- 
crete. 

( d ) Safdar Jang's Tomb. Petty mason’s work and clean- 

ing. 

( e ) Tomb and mosque knowm as Jamali Kamali at the 

Kutub. Red and w'hite stone flooring, cleaning, and 
petty mason’s work. 

( f) Kutub-ul-Islam Mosque. Partial cleaning of the 

columns. 

( g ) Wire fence to enclose the group of buildings at the 

Kutub (see Appendix O). 

( h ) Repairs to the floor and screens in the small tomb 

in the grounds of Humayun’s Tomb, and wire 


1 See Appendix O. 
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fencing round the tomb known as that of the 
Barber. 

(/) Provision of watchmen to the Delhi Mutiny Monu- 
ment on the ridge. 

47. The Canal Department at Delhi has for some time 
been desirous of converting some tombs of modern Mogul 
architecture, known as the Lall Bangla, into canal rest- 
houses. I represented that they might be repaired and util- 
ised if a guarantee could be obtained not to disfigure or 
alter the buildings, which are interesting specimens of the 
1 8th century. Sanction to their transfer to the Irrigation En- 
gineers has been withheld by the Punjab Government. 

48. The excavations conducted by me this year in 
Yusufzai have resulted in the discovery of a large number of 
sculptures from various sites on the frontiers of Swat and 
Buneyr. I was engaged in the district from the 29th Octo- 
ber to the 1 2th December. Government determined that 
the work must be done in communication with the Director 
General of the Archaeological Survey, and I therefore reserve 
a detailed report for the volume which he and I have in pre- 
paration on the “ Buddhist Sculptures of Gandhara.” 1 After 
leaving Mardan in December, I spent ten days at Lahore in 
arranging the sculptures discovered under my direction in 
the same district during the cold season of 1882-83 ( see pages 
cxiv-cxxxviii, Report, 1882-83), and these, together with the 
finds of this year, are now collected together in the building 
known as the Chauburji. 2 There are altogether 227 boxes 
in which the carvings can be exhibited until more finished 
cases are made. The subjects are, as far as possible, grouped 
according to their class, figures, panels, friezes, &c., the 
broken pieces being pieced together so as to appear intelli- 
gible. Twelve sites were examined during the two seasons, 
the sculptures from each being kept together; of these 
Lahore retains 5, and the remainder are presented to the fol- 
lowing museums by the Punjab Government : — 

Imperial Museum, Calcutta . . 2 groups. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Bombay 2 , 

Central Museum, Madras . . .2 

Museum at Rangoon . . . 1 ,, 

They have all been photographed ; some of them, repro- 
duced by heliogravure, are published (see Appendix’ I) I 


1 See Appendix T. 


3 See Appendix S, 
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also had some of the most remarkable sculptures in the 
Lahore Museum photographed by my Assistant, Mr. Super- 
visor Fluke. A selection of these, together with the photo- 
graphs General Cunningham has of the results of his earlier 
explorations, will be utilised in the volume alluded to. 


North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

49. The Government of the North-Western Provinces FatehpurSii*; 
and Oudh referred to me in July 1883, on the subject Q f Bunglluw - 
Imperial assistance for the construction of a visitors' bunga- 
low at Fatehpur Sikri, estimated to cost R23, 117. In reply 

I was directed by the Government of India to state that funds 
for such a purpose were not available. It is, however, most 
desirable that suitable accommodation be found, as three of 
the palace buildings continue to be used by visitors. 

50. In August the Lieutenant-Governor addressed the Jahangir 
Inspector-General of Military Works on the subject of the 
early relinquishment of the Jahangir Mahal Pavilion in the Fort - 
Agra Fort, in view to its repair, and said he would be glad 

if the construction of other quarters for the Provost Sergeant 
■could be expedited (see page cxli, Report for 1882-83). 

51. The Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, sikandr* 
North-Western Provinces and Gudh, sent me an estimate s ' oun ' i *' 
in July for repairing two raised sandstone causeways, which 
intersect the garden of Akbar’s Tomb, at a cost of R6,8i7, 

and in forwarding the papers to the Local Government I 
remarked that the original geometric laying out of the garden 
had to a great extent disappeared, and what had been done 
of late years was merely to redeem the grounds from wild 
jungle ; that if the two causeways were to be restored the 
others in the garden should be also put in repair, but if not, 
it seemed to me sufficient to simply bank up and turf the 
causeways to the north, west and east, but to repair the 
one to the south which serves as an approach for visitors. 

52. The damage done by visitors to the mosaics in Custody of 
the Agra Fort Palaces led me to recommend the provision t P h Ji ^ 5 . ra larc 
of iron gates at the various points of ingress (see page cxli 

of the Report for 1882-83), and Mr. Heath’s estimate amount- 
ing to R452 was sanctioned in November. 

53. The suggestions in regard to the Samath Tope Samath rope, 
made at page cxlv of the Report for 1882-83 led to a revision BenartS 

of the original estimate ^7,784) and its reduction to 
^5,039, which amount was sanctioned. 

54. At page cxli of the Report for 1882-83 I recorded a r ^ ngh 
recommendation to repair the fa£ade of the Ummer Singh 
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Gate in the Agra Fort. Mr. Heath’s estimate for renovating 
the inlaid work and protecting the surface of coloured tiles 
with silica, amounting to R667, was recommended. 

55. In September I advised the Local Government to 
sanction Mr. Heath’s estimate, amounting to 1^3,910, for 
repairs to the enclosure walls of the Khas Mahal and Saman 
Burj in the Agra Fort. 

56. In October Mr. Heath sent me an estimate for repairs 
to the Chini-ka-Roja (a tile-covered tomb on the north-east 
bank of the Jamna near the Rambagh), amounting to R 1,257; 
and in recommending its sanction, I pointed out that the tile- 
work which had become black from damp should be cleaned, 
also that the interior fresco paintings should be revived, and 
a copy of the band of inscription encircling the interior should 
be sent to General Cunningham. 

57. In December 1883 I recommended an estimate amount- 
ing to Ri, 870 for repairing the terrace and marble railing 
in front of the Diwan-i-Khas in the Agra Fort. 

58. Estimates for providing the following buildings with 
lightning-conductors have been recommended : — 

i. — Moti Masjid, Agra Fort. 

ii. — Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandra. 

iii- — Great Mosque, Fatehpur Sikri. 

59. Last year, I submitted various recommendations fqj- 
buildings at Fatehpur Sikri (seepage cxlii, Report, 1882-83) 5 
and Mr. Heath has prepared an estimate amounting to 
R 1,087 clearing the old mint buildings of debris and 
for propping some of the domed chambers. I pointed out 
to the Local Government that this sum seemed a good deal 
to spend on so plain a building, and that others of greater 
importance Should be dealt with first — such as the so-called 
Haraoti-ka-Roja Pavilion and the house of Nawab Islam 
Khan. 

60. In a note on Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra (see page 
cxh, Report, 1882-83) allusion is made to the painted walls 
of the vestibule in front of the passage leading down to the 
actual tomb of Akbar. Ishmail Khan of Delhi has been 
employed to revive a portion, and the work is certainly very 
effective and handsome. I think the whole should be gradu- 
ally restored, as the ornamentation is both rich and varied. 

61. So much has been done to the Agra buildings that 
any shortcomings stand out in great contrast. The appear- 
ance of whitewash is particularly offensive. It occurs in 
Jahangir's Palace in the Agra Fort, where the removal is only 
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partial and done by scraping. It also appears in parts of 
Akbar’s Tomb and the entrance gate, and in many other build- 
ings. I think that a gang of workmen should be continually 
employed in removing whitewash from bond fide masonry or 
painted walls, and be trained to do so without injury to the 
surfaces beneath. The only way is to soften the lime with 
soap or acid and water, and to remove it carefully with 
modelling tools and brushes, using a syringe or garden 
pump to clean the surface. The cost is not great, but the 
effect is, and the process sometimes results in discoveries. 

62. As Mr. Heath has unusual facilities at Agra and other inscriptions, 
places where work is in progress, I beg to suggest that he be 
instructed to copy all inscriptions on buildings and to send 

them to the Director General of the Archaeological Survey. 

63. I visited Agra on the 18th- 19th February. The Chini- visit to Agra. 
ka-Roja should be more accessible to visitors and have a good 

road up to it. The fresco paintings in the buildings overlook- 
ing the river at Itmad-ud-Dowlah’s tomb (see Appendix R) 
have been freed of whitewash, but damage done by scraping. 

The paintings in the lower part of the tomb building are very 
handsome and should be cleaned and revived. The Somnath 
Gates in the Agra Fort have been cleaned. Mr. Heath 
states them to be of sandalwood. I think they ought to 
be in a glazed case in a position where they can be inspected 
both back and front. This is not possible where they now 
are. Some marble columns, brackets, and lintels of mosaic 
similar to that in the Saman Burj were discovered in digging 
foundations near the Ummer Singh Gate in the Agra Fort. 

I think they should be set up. The receiling of the Diwan-i- 
Khas with marble is complete and satisfactory. Repairs to 
the Saman Burj and Khas mahal are still in progress. I 
visited the Fatehpur-ki-Masjid near the Taj with Mr. Heath, 
and suggested how for a small sum he could secure the 
building from ruin, by water-tighting the roof and domes, and 
by filling in gaps in the masonry walls (see para. 5, page 
ccxii, Report, 1881-82). 

64. When at Allahabad in February, I took the opportu- Allahabad 
nity of seeing the Commissary of Ordnance, Major Lamb, R.A., Fo,t ‘ 

to ascertain whether it is necessary to periodically white and 
colour-wash the interior of Akbar’s Palace, and he said he would 
make no difficulties if the Executive Engineer was directed to 
clean the red sandstone columns. Indeed, some of them are 
coloured red , and cleaning them could have no effect on 
the light of the interior. 
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Central Provinces. 

65. In October 1883 I submitted my survey of the Island 
of Mandhatta to the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. 

A survey of the eastern portion of the island, and plan, 
section, and details of the Siddheswar Temple, were accom- 
panied by the following recommendations : — 

“ The plan of the structure is unique , being a central sanctuary 
surrounded on all four sides by porches. The walls of the main part 
of the building, which is a square of 37 feet, are very massive and pro- 
bably supported a lofty sikra, or tower, such as most temples possess. 
Each porch was composed of fourteen columns, but there is no evi- 
dence as to whether anything existed above the present flat roof. 
The great feature of the building is its plinth, with the bas-relief of 
large sculptured elephants. The whole is extremely ruined, and Mr. 
Grant conjectures that the temple was overthrown by Ala-ud-din, 
who passed through the country in A.D. 1295. 

“ The plan shows what parts of the structure are standing, but 
until the debris is cleared away, no correct perception can be- had of 
what is best for the preservation of the remains. The temple was 
domed in by Rao Daolat Singh some 45 years ago, and a Lingam 
now exists in it, but whether the dedication was originally to Siva 
can be best ascertained by a careful examination of all the fragments 
which are scattered around. An inscription or some sculptures 
may come to light, but as the architecture is Jain in style and an 
elephant is the symbol of the second Jain hierarch ‘ Ajitanatha,’ it 
may possibly be discovered that the dedication was originally Jain 
and not Hindu at all. 

“ I strongly recommend that the building be cleared of all debris, 
that all portions of columns or carvings be carefully collected, and 
that they, together with the elephant plinth, be as far as possible got 
back into position. Restoration in a case of this sort is out of the 
question, but what exists should be preserved and secured in situ. 

“If the preliminary clearing of the site of jungle and ruined 
masses, and collection of all carved fragments can be arranged for, 
some better or more suitable remedies may become evident. Notes 
on the plan of the temple indicate generally the condition of the 
structure, and where many of its component parts may be found.” 

I suggested in a letter that an engineer should be sent 
to carry out the preliminary measures, and offered to con- 
tribute towards the cost, but have not heard of anything 
having been done. 

Burmah, Haiderabad, Assam, and Maisur. 

66. In regard to Burmah, Haiderabad, and Maisur, I have 
nothing new to report. Some remains recently discovered in 
Assam have been added to the list of buildings in Appendix A. 
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The Practical Use of Indian Archeology. 

67. I would venture to describe archaeology as the dis- 
covery, elucidation, and preservation of historical records and 
monumental remains. The study of history is part of the 
national education, and to elucidate history is one of the uses 
of archaeology. But archaeology has other uses bearing on 
the architecture and art of a nation. 

68. Each part of India has its own styles exhibited in the 
temples and dwellings of the past, and it is only right that 
these styles should reflect themselves in the native architec- 
ture of the present day. 

That such is not the case is greatly due to our own pre- 
occupation in the government of a new country, also to neglect 
and destruction in the days of conquest and mutiny. 

69. Natives of India, for centuries the most conservative 
of people, are now aspiring to adopt English customs, whilst 
neglecting many of their own. I remember Amravati Soshya 
Sastri, C.S.I., telling me at Kombaconum in February 1881 
that a temple architect in Madras is scarcely to be found. 
The people replaster and repaint their own fanes, but when 
it comes to building a new one, those who in old days would 
have produced a suitable plan are either in the service of our 
Government as engineering draftsmen or busy misrepresenting 
Gothic or Renaissance. A rich Seth of Muttra wanted some 
years ago to build a temple, and although Muttra was in 
ancient times the centre of Hindu architecture he had to send 
to Madras for a plan, the result being an inferior interpreta- 
tion of Dravidian art. The Maharaja of Punna has built 
himself in Bandelkhand a temple like St. Pancras Church in 
London, and Scindiah and Holkar have a hankering for Indo- 
Italian Palaces. 

70. Government provides for the education of natives in 
languages intimately connected with their various faiths, but it 
holds itself neutral in matters of religion. Its province is 
clearly not to encourage temple or mosque building, but when 
they are to be built it decides to provide for public health and 
safety before the design can be carried out. Why should not 
public taste be considered as well ? Natives are often indiffer- 
ent to sanitation or stability in their dwellings, but the poorest 
peasant likes a coloured pattern in his mud shanty. 

71. As regards secular architecture, there is much in 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta to gratify the architectural 
tastes of Europeans, but no extensive encouragement has been 
given to native architecture. 
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72. Something should be done, as the styles of public build- 
ings at the presidency and other large towns have thrown the 
native mind into a state of chaos, and produced a mixed archi- 
tecture over India, which every cultivated taste must regret. 

73. The remedy is to let natives learn better. But they 
cannot be wandering up and down India to study the best 
buildings, and if they could, only one in a thousand would be able 
to draw them. To learn a language a grammar is required ; to 
study architecture, a grammar of construction and ornament. 

74. Without entering into the question of methods of teach- 
ing or classes to be taught, I submit that an accurate repre- 
sentation of Indian architecture is wanted for architectural 
students. 

75. Similarly, as regards industrial art, a grammar of 
ornament should be compiled applicable to decoration of all 
kinds and intelligible in respect of scale and colour. 

76. When invited in 1867 to offer suggestions for collect- 
ing information about the ancient architecture of India, I advo- 
cated its representation by photographs, drawings, plans, casts 
and written descriptions, pointing out how such means of edu- 
cating natives might benefit their modern art. 

77. In a note published in May 1879 (see Appendix G., 
First Annual Report, 1881-82) on the Industrial Arts in India, I 
endeavoured to direct attention to the use of ample illustrative 
material, such as architectural flat and carved ornament and 
examples of industrial art. 

78. I have been permitted to publish some experimental 
architectural plates which are described in the appendices of 
this report and give an idea of the class of illustration that I 
think would be of practical use. 1 

79. These are but a portion of what is necessary to ade- 
quately represent Indian architecture and art. It would be 
necessary to complete the work, as I commenced it, under the 
Supreme Government ; otherwise there would be sacrifices to 
uniformity, unnecessary repetition, as well as additional cost- 

H. H. COLE, Major , R.E . , 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India . 

1 At the request of Government I have given a proposed distribution list in 
Appendix Y. Twenty-two sets have been subscribed for out of the too published 
and more subscribers are expected. I think that single copies of the Plates should 
be available to give or sell to artisans of this country. The average cost for a 
new edition is— - 

Engravings (single Plates) 

Heliogravures ] ' gf 

Chromolithographs (double Plates) , * * j>- For one rupee. 

Ditto (single Plates) . * * 2 ) 
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Ilb Rugnathji .... Temple in the village of Manny Ditto . . Ditto. . None . . None. 

Karan ; a very famous temple. 

II b Targag Narain . . . Temple in the village of Dear ; Ditto . . Ditto. . None . . None. 

very ancient. 
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Rajputana Agency —cone id. 
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II a Afzulpur, ruins of temples 
which a road contractor was 
opening out near Dalanda, 
between Rutlam and Nam- 
bahera. 
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Central Provinces — contd. 
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Central Provinces — contd. 

Principal Ancient and Architectural Buildings t &TC. — contd. 



II b Jaina Temple at Amwah, Beautiful carved stone pillars . None . . . Ruins . . . Photographed 

near Ajanta. by Major Gill. 
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Madras Presidency. 

Some Principal Ancient and other Native Architectural Buildings in the Madras Presidency. 
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Bombay Presidency— eontd. 
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II a Buddhist Cave Temples at No information 
Kararh, 30 miles south of I 
Satara. 
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Appendix B. 

List of some Historical British Monuments and Memorials •worthy of 
preservation on account of their public interest. 

(Revised.) 

Bengal. 

1. The Ochterlony Monument on the Calcutta maidan ; built in 1825 in 

honour of Sir David Ochterlony. The column is of plastered brick. 

2. Pedestrian statue of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Governor Gene- 

ral ; erected in 1835 in front of the Calcutta Town Hall; bronze. 

3. Pedestrian statue of George, Earl of Auckland, Governor General ; erected 

in 1848, inside the Eden Gardens, Calcutta; bronze. 

4. Pedestrian statue of Sir William Peel, Calcutta ; white marble. 

5. Equestrian statue of Henry, Viscount Hardinge, on the Calcutta maidan ; 

bronze. 

6. Equestrian statue of Sir James Outram (by Foley, 1874), Calcutta; bronze. 

7. Statue of the Marquess of Hastings (in the Dalhousie Institute), Calcutta. 

8. Statue of Lord Lawrence, Calcutta. 

9. Statue of Lord Mayo, Calcutta. 

10. Pedestrian statue of Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook, by Bodim, in 

front of High Court, Calcutta ; erected 1878 ; bronze. 

11. Lady Canning’s tomb in St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta. 

12. Statue of Bishop Heber, by Chantry, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

13. Monument to Earl Elgin in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, by Gilbert Scott. 

14. Pedestrian statue of the Marquess of Wellesley in Government House 

Calcutta, by Bacon ; marble. 

15. Equestrian statue of Charles John, Earl Canning, by Foley; erected 

1877 on the Calcutta maidan ; bronze. 

16. Pedestrian statue of Warren Hastings, by Westmacott, in the Calcutta 

Town Hall; white marble. 

17. Equestrian statue of Lord Napier, facing Prinsep’s Ghat, Calcutta. 

18. Lady Canning’s tomb in Barrackpore Park. 

19. Cenotaph in Barrackpore Park, erected by the Earl Minto, containing 

the following mural tablets: to the memory of officers who fell at 
the conquest of Java, 1810-12; also to the memory of officers who 
fell at the conquest of the Isle of France, 18x0; and to the memory of 
the officers who fell at Maharajpore, 1843. } 

20. Cenotaph close to the Judge’s kutcherry at Bankipore, erected in memory 

of Major Knox, who in 1760 relieved Patna when besieged by the 
Emperor Shah Alum. } 

21. Tall stone shaft in Patna City, erected in memory of 48 servants of the 

East India Company and 100 European soldiers massacred by Mir 
Kassim Ah, Subadar of Bengal, when the British were marching to 
the rescue of their countrymen in Patna in 1763. Among the victims 
were Mr. Ellis (Resident of Patna) and Messrs. Hay and Lushinxrton 
(Members of Council). & 

22. Two monuments at Bhagalpur to the memory of Mr. Augustus Cleveland 

Collector of Bhagalpur ; one of brick, erected by the district land- 
holders, and the second of stone, sent out by the Court of Directors 
from England. 
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Bengal— contd. 

23. A small cross in the disused burial-ground enclosed in the Bhagalpur; 

race-course, erected to the memory of officers and men of Her Majesty’s 
3rd Buffs, interred in 1828. 

24. Monument at Chattra to commemorate some soldiers who fell in combat 

with mutineers, 1857 (Hazaribagh District). 

25. A tomb at Arrah to the memory of soldiers of Her Majesty’s 35th Regi- 

ment who fell in the Shahabad District on the 23rd April 1858. 

26. Three monuments on the west and three monuments on the north side 

of Khurdah to the memory of officers and men who fell during the 
Khurdah rebellion (Puri District, Orissa). 

27. Tomb of Mrs. Mary Hastings (wife of Warren Hastings) and her child 

in the old cemetery of Cossim Bazar (Murshidabad District). 

North-Western Provinces. 

28. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of officers and men who fell at the 

taking of Aligarh in 1803. 

29. Tomb at Aligarh of Major Robert Nairn, 6th Bengal Cavalry, who fell 

at the siege of Kutchowra in 1803. 

30. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of officers and men who fell during 

the Mutiny, 1857. 

31. Tomb of General Gillespie at Dehra Dun. 

32. Two memorial {pillars erected to the memory of the officers who fell at 

the storming of the Kalinga Fort in 1814, Dehra Dun. 

33. Monument at Fatehgunj near Bareilly to the memory of the officers and 

men who fell near Fatehgunj against the Rohillas in 1794, also Tomb 
of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, leader of the Rohillas, built by the Governor 
in Council. 

34. Tomb of the late Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western 

Provinces, in the Churchyard of Christ Church, Bareilly. 

35. Four masonry Lions on the Ganges Canal at Rurki. 

36. Tomb of General Fraser in the Muttra cemetery. 

37. Tomb of Lieut. Burlton near the site of the old cemetery at Bulandshahr. 

38. Tomb of Lieut. Home in the Bulandshahr cemetery. 

39. The memorial cross in memory of those who were murdered in the Mutiny 

at Shahjahanpur. 

40. Tomb over the graves of Captain A Giffard and Volunteer Trooper 

A. Curran in the village of Mainmamaha, at Basti. 

41. Tomb of Mr. E. F. Venables in the old cemetery at Azimgarh. 

42. Tomb of Captain H. H. Jones in the Public Gardens at Azimgarh. 

43. A monument at Hallia in Tappa Uprandh in memory of those who fell 

in the battle of Bebarrah Churri, A.D. 1811, Mirzapur District. 

44. Two graves of Indigo planters, close to Gopiganj, on the grand trunk 

road, Mirzapur District. 

45. Tomb erected to the memory of some British officers killed during the 

Mutiny at Fatehpur. 

46. Tomb to the memory of Colonel Thomas Sydney Powell, Colonel of the 

53rd Regiment, at Fatehpur. 

47. Monument erected to the memory of the officers and men of General 

Whitlock’s force who fell during the Mutiny, at Banda. 

48. A memorial stone in the Alfred Park to the memory of Quarter Master 

Sergeant R. Watkins, murdered by the mutineers, Allahabad. 
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North-Western Provinces— contd. 

40. A stone in the Kydganj cemetery, beneath which were laid the remains 
of 7 officers of the 6th Native Infantry who were murdered during the 
Mutiny, Allahabad. _ 

50. A monument in memory of Major Penkney, late Commissioner of Jnansi. 

51. Tomb of Lieutenant-Governor the Honourable John Russel Colvin at the 

Palace of Agra. 

52. At Goverdhun a massive monolith bearing an inscription setting forth 

that Colonel Seymour, C.B., will punish any soldier who shoots game 
in the neighbourhood. 

53. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of Ensign Marsh and others killed 

on the Agra and Aligarh road in 1857. 

54. Tombs at Shewalaghat, Benares, of 3 British officers who were killed 

in the disturbance of Rajah Cheyt Singh. 

55. Memorial cross at Fatehgarh in memory of those who fell during the 

Mutiny, 1857. 

56. Tomb in Cawnpore Memorial Church compound erected to the memory 

of Major Vibart and 70 officers and men who escaped from the 
massacre at Cawnpore in June 1857 and were captured and murdered 
at Sheorajpur. 

57. Tomb near the Cawnpore Church erected by the Memorial Church Com- 

mittee over the remains of those that were first killed in the en- 
trenchment in June 1857. 

58. Well in the Memorial Church compound covered with a stone and in- 

scription. , 

59. Large stone cross at the barracks, Cawnpore, erected over the well in 

which those that lost their lives in the entrenchment were buried in 1857. 

60. Statue (by Marochetti) and enclosure over the well in the Memorial 

Gardens, Cawnpore. 

61. Memorial at Azamgarh erected to the memory of the officers and men 

who. were killed at the battle of Azamgarh. 

62. Mausoleum of Lord Cornwallis at Ghazipur by Flaxman. 

63. Monuments at Jhansi in memory of those killed in the Mutiny, 1857. 

63#. Roman Catholic burial ground at Agra. 

Oudh. 

64. The space in front of the Tarawali Kothi, where two parties of \ 

Europeans were murdered in 1857 ; a memorial has been put 
up to commemorate these massacres, almost on the spot where 
they occurred. 

65. On left of “ Giisainganj " Road, about f mile from “ Dilkusha/’ and I 

on this side of bridge, over ‘‘ Pangri " Nullah — Lieutenant Percy 
C. Smith, 97th Regiment. 

66. About fiftv yards on left flank of “ Dilkusha" in an enclosure, Major 

the Honourable Barrington R. Pellew and Ensign L. E. Cooper, 

2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

67. In rear of the General's house, Captain Charles William McDonald, 

93rd Highlanders; Lieutenant Lowiek Emilius Cooper, 2nd 
Battalion, Rifle Brigade; Lieutenant Charles Warden Sergison, 
93rd Highlanders ; and Charles Evans, 93rd Band. 

68 . In the *' Belatibagh/’ Captain H. Hutchinson, 9th Royal Lancers ; 

Sergeant S. Newman, 9th Royal Lancer.-,; and Mr. Henry B. 
Garvey, Acting Mate, Her Majesty's S.S. Shannon. 
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Oudh — contd. 

69. In rear of the right flank of “La Martiniere” — Captain W. S. R. \ 

Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse ; Captain L. D’Acosta, 56th Native 
Infantry. 

70. Under a tree on the left of the road going from “ La Martiniere ” 

to “ Wingfield Park Bridge” — Lieutenant Augustus Otway Mayne, 
Bengal Artillery. 

71. About fifty yards on tLje left of “ Secundrabagh ” — Lieutenant Francis 

Dobbs, and 5 privates of 1st Madras Fusiliers. 

72. Off the road between “ Mushidzadi’s Tomb ” and the Kaiserbagh — 

Captain T. Clarke, R.E., Lieutenant E. P. Brownlow, R.E., 
Corporal F. Morgan, Lance-Corporal J. Davies, and 12 Sappers. 

73. At “ Secunderbagh ” Bridge on the left bank of “ Gumti ” — Lieute- 

nant W. R. Moorsom, 52nd Light Infantry, Deputy Assistant 
Quarter Master General, 1st Division. 

74. About 2 \ miles on and close to the left of “ Fyzabad ” road — Captain 

W. F. Thynne, 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

75. About 150 yards off the right of the “ Fyzabad ” road, at 50 yards 

beyond the bridge over the “ Gokral ” Nullah — Charles Sandford, 
late Captain of the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry. 

76. Old cantonment cemetery, 3 miles on the “ Sitapur ” road to the 

right — Lieutenant F. G. MacDonald, Adjutant, 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry ; Lieutenant H. G. Richards, 3rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade ; 
and Lieutenant Robert Daly Synge, 90th Light Infantry. 

77. About 50 yards to the right of the “ Sitapur ’’ road at the 4th mile- 

stone, the 46th Regiment, Cholera Graveyard — Private W. Aston, 
46th Regiment. 

78. At the “ Musabagh ” — Captain T. Wale, 1st Sikh Irregular Cavalry. / 

79. About ^ mile off the “ Malliabad ” road between it and “ Musabagh ’’ 

— Major John Griffiths Price, 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s 
Bays). 

80. The 97th Regiment Graveyard on the river road, 1 mile from the 

Fort, Ramaki Darwaza — Sergeant W. Smith and Sergeant G. Smith, 
97th Regiment; Assistant Surgeon W. Dumbreck, 97th Regiment. 

81. Steeple monument on the top of Hazratganj ” near “ Kaiserbagh” 

— Sir Mountstuart Jackson, Bart., Captain Patrick Orr, Lieuten- 
ant G. J. H. Burns, 1st Bombay European Fusiliers, Sergeant- 
Major Morton ; on other side G. P. Carew, Esq., Mr. Greene, 
Miss Jackson, and others, victims of 1857. 

82. In the “ Alambagh ” — Major T. Perrin, Lieutenant N. G. J. J. 

Nunn, and M. Preston, 90th Light Infantry ; Lieutenant Dundas 
W. Gordon, Bengal Artillery; Henry Ayton, 84th Regiment; 
Major-General Sir H. Havelock. 

83. Tomb about 3! miles off the left side of the “ Sitapur ” road between 

the 7th and 8th milestones. 

84. Old “ Murriaon ” Cemetery and Roman Catholic Cemetery in rear 

of the “ Pussunt ” (Revenue or Customs) “ Kaiserbagh.” 

85. Two tomb-looking enclosures — one close to the right side of the 

“ Sitapur road,” about the 8th milestone, nearly opposite the 
Travellers’ Bungalow ; the other on the Artillery side of the road, 
running between their lines and the Lancers. 

86. Lawrence’s tomb — Residency. 

87. Cross to those who fell in the defence — Residency. 
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88. Memorial to the faithful sepoys of the Bailey Guard, outside the 

Bailey Guard. 

89. The “ Sher Darwaza,” where Neill fell. 

90. Tomb of Mr. Ravenscroft, murdered at Bhinga, Oudh, 1823. 

91. Tomb of the Honourable Adrian Hope, C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel, 93rd 

Highlanders, Hardoi. 

92. Graves of Lieutenants C. Douglas, A. Jennings Bramley, and H. 

Willoughby at Hardoi. 

93. An enclosure at Kusaura containing the graves of two children of W. G. 

Probyn, C.B., Hardoi District. 

94. Grave of Major Robertson at Baraman, Hardoi District. 

95. A monument erected in memory of certain victims of the rebellion of 

1857 at Kheri. 

Punjab. 

96. Mackeson’s Obelisk — Peshaw'ar. 

97. Bilaspore monument four or five hundred yards to the East of Ruttem 

Ghar, to Captain Showers, i-igth Bengal Native Infantry, killed 
storming the Malown Heights, 15th April 1815. 

98. Also to Lieutenant Lawtis, R.E., rude tomb of stones; a monument 

Was erected to him in the Cathedral Church of Calcutta. 

99. Lieutenant Thackery, 26th Native Infantry, killed at the siege of Jeytuk ; 

his tomb on the bank of a tank at Nahun. This monument is a lofty 
pyramid on a pedestal without any inscription ; there are three other 
graves. 

100. Masonry pyramid and inscription to the memory of Colonel Canara, who 

fell in 1848 while defending his guns against the rebel Sikh army at 
Harripur. 1 

101. Cemetery at Gujrat in which officers and men killed in that battle are 

interred. 

102. Grave of Lieutenant Boulnois, Bengal Engineers, in a bastion of Fort 

Michni, assassinated by Mohmunds in 1852. 

103. Cross in memory of Sir Donald McLeod at Lahore. 

104. In front of the Delhi Church is a massive marble cross, sacred to the 

memory of those who were massacred in May 1857. 

105. The Delhi magazine rendered famous by the intrepid Willoughby 

i°6. John Nicholson’s grave in the cemetery, Delhi, facing the Kashmir Gate. 

107. Flag-Staff Tower, Delhi. 

xo8. The Monument on the Ridge, Delhi. 

109. Monument and fountain in memory of General John Nicholson, who fell 
at Delhi, 1857, at Margulla, between Rawalpindi and Attock. 
no. Memorial monument of the siege of Delhi, 1857; Delhi. 

111. Monuments to the officers of the several Regiments who fell at Feroze- 

shah in the Ferozpur cemetery. 

1 12. Battle-field monument at Mudki, Ferozpur. 

1 13. Battle-field monument at Ferozeshah. 

1 14. Battle-field monument at Sobraon. 

1 15. Tomb of Sir Henry Durand at Dera Ismail Khan. 

116. Monument in the Public Garden, Gurdaspur, to the soldiers killed in the 

action at Tnmin Gh&t, 1857. 

1 1 7. Memorial Irish Cross, Chihanwalla, detailing the names of officers killed 

m tne battle. 
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Punjab — con/d. 

1 1 8. Monument in a garden at Gurdaspur to the soldiers who died of wounds 

received at Trimin Ghat. 

1 19. Tomb of Lord Elgin at Dhurmsalla. 

120. Monument in memory of those killed at Hissarin 1857. 

121. Memorial at Montgomery of Leopold Oliver Fitzhardinge Berkely, Extra 

Assistant Commissioner, killed in 1857. 

122. Monument over the bodies of officers killed at Chatrian, Sirsa District, 

i8 57- 

123. Battle-field obelisk at Chilianwallah, and graves of men who fell in 1849. 

124. Battle-field obelisk at Aliwal, Ludhiana. 

125. Monument erected in memory of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant 

William Anderson, at Multan, in the Fort ; also Tablet in the Idgah 
at Multan to the same. 

i25a.Tomb at Multan ot Major Montezambert, 10th Regiment, whofell during 
the siege. Erected by Lord Dalhousie. 

Maisur. 

126. Equestrian statue of Lieutenant-General Sir Mark Cubbon, Commissioner 

of Maisur and Curg (by Marochetti), in front of the Maisur Govern- 
ment offices, Bangalore ; bronze. 

127. Cenotaph of the officers w r ho fell at the siege of Bangalore, 1792. 

128. Cenotaphs at Bangalore to officers and men killed in the campaigns of 

1791-92 and 1799. 

129. Monument at Seringapatam to Richard, Marquess Wellesley, K.P., 

Governor General of India, erected by Krishna Raja Wadayer, Baha- 
dur, 1804. 

130. Monument to Josiah Webbe, erected by Purma Diwan at Seringapatam. 

1 3 1. Monument at Sabbal Rani Hill, Seringapatam, to the officers of H.M.'s 

1 2th and 74th Regiments killed or died during the siege of Seringa- 
patam, 1799. 

132. Tomb of Captain Onslow Gore, an Engineer Officer who fell at the battle 

of Arikere in the Manjarabad Taluk, Hassan District, 1800. 


133- 

134- 

1 35- 
136. 

137- 

138. 

139- 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143- 

144. 

•45- 

146. 

147. 

148. 


Bombay. 

Statue of Sir Charles Forbes. N 

Statue of Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Statue of Sir John Malcolm. 

Statue of John, Lord Elphinstone. 

Sitting statue of Mr. Stephen Babington. 
Statue of Sir Bartle Frere. 

Sitting statue of Mr. Charles Norris. 
Sitting statue of Sir Jamsetjf Jejfbhoy. 
Statue of Lord Cornwallis ') r , 
Sitting statue of the Marquis ^ ar en 
of Wellesley. 


In the 
Bombay. 


Town Hall, 


enclosure of the Elphinstone 
C Circle, Bombay. 

Sitting statue of Her Majesty Queen Victoria on the Esplanade, Bombay. 
Statue of the Prince of Wales. 

Statue of Prince Albert. 

Statue of the Honourable Jugganath Sunkersett, in the Fort. 

Statue of Sir Jamsetjf Jejfbhoy, Bart., Jamsetji Jejfbhoy Hospital, Byculla. 
Memorial marble tablets of the officers and men who fell in the Afghanis- 
tan and Sind campaigns, on the walls of the apse and chancel of 
St. John’s Church at Colaba. 
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Bombay— contd. 

149. Old Dutch tombs at Ahmedabad. 

150. Monument in the wall of the town of Ahmadnuggur, naming those who 

fell at the storming of the city in 1803. 

15 1. Monument at Koregaum, near Puna, to the 2nd Bombay Gtenadiers. 

152. Grave in Kanara of Lord St. Maur, son of the Duke of Somerset, killed 

in 1865 by a bear at Kirwatty, near Yellapur. 

153. Grave in Kanara of Lieutenant Carpendale, who died at Yellapur while 

surveying the Arbyle Ghat Road. 

154. Memorial cross at Puna to Lord Frederick FitzClarence. 

155. Monument at Kawulkad, Kanara, in memory of Lieutenant John Edgar 

Leslie, Madras Native Infantry, who died in service on 20th March 1845. 

156. Tomb at Murkward, Kanara, in memory of Lieutenant Mortlock. 

157. Monuments at Aden over the officers and men who fell at the capture 

of Aden in 1839. 

158. Tomb of John Thackeray, Collector and Political Agent, killed at Kittur 

in 1824, during the insurrection at Kittur in Dharwar. 

159. Wooden cross with metal tablet bearing Latin inscription in the “ Mula's 

Ward ” of Surat — marks site of ancient Capuchin Chapel. 

160. Oxenden Mausoleum, Surat. 

161. Tombs at Surat of Gerald Angier (supposed) Bernard Wyche, F. Breton, 

H. Gary, and B. Harris ; former Presidents and merchants of Surat. 

162. Tomb of Van Reede, Dutch President of Surat, and other Dutch tombs 

of same epoch, near the preceding. 

,163. Tom Coryat’s tomb — old European burial-ground, Swali, near Surat. 

164. Vaux’s tomb on right bank of Tapti, not far from its mouth — near Surat. 

165. Tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, killed at siege of Broach, 1772, 

near North-Western bastion of Fort Broach. 

166. Tomb of Captain William Sempil, killed at Broach, 1803, near village 

of Pejalpur, Broach. 

167. Tomb of M. Francois Montreaux, a Portuguese officer, who seems to 

have taken part in siege of Broach, 1803, near the preceding. 

168. Dutch tombs — about one mile west of Pejalpur, Broach. 

Sind. 

169. Tomb of Edward Cooke, with peculiar inscription, 1743 — Tatta in Sind. 

170. Old European burial-ground on Bandar Road, Karachi. 

171. Napier Obelisk (1853) in memory of Sir Charles Napier— Napier Mole 

Road — Karachi, 

172. Monument bearing names of officers and men who fell on the battle- 

field of Maini, Haiderabad, Sind. 

173. Monument — in Government House grounds, Karachi, erected by Sir C. 

Napier to memory of officers and men, 22nd Regiment, who fell in the 
Sind campaign. 

•Rajputana. 

174. Bust with inscription at Ajmir of the late Colonel Sutherland. 

175. Monument of red sandstone erected to the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel 

John Ludlow, C.B. — 1822, at Barod — Kotah State. 

176. Tomb of the late Colonel Dixon in the Beawar cemetery (Ajmir-Merwara). 

177. Tomb in the old cemetery, Jaipur, to the memory of Mr. Martin Blake| 

B.C.S., Assistant to the Governor General, Rajputana, murdered at 
Jaipur on the 4th June 1835. 
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Rajputana — contd. 

178. A large monument at Lalsot, 24 miles to the north of Dosa, Jaipur State, 

erected to the memory of an officer (name unknown) who died there. 

179. The Hastings Bridge erected in 1818 by Colonel Tod, 6 miles east of 

Kotah, in commemoration of the victory over a body of Pindaris. 

180. Monument near Mangrol (Kotah State) to Lieutenants Clerk and Read, 

of the 4th Regiment, Bengal Light Cavalry, killed in a fray with the 
forces of the Maharao Kishori Singh, 1821. 

1S1. Monument in the Kotah graveyard in memory of Brevet Major C. A. 

Barton and two sons killed in defending the Residency against muti- 
neers, 1857. 

Central Provinces. 

182. Monument and tombs in the Sitabuldi Hill Fort to the memory of officers 

killed at the battle of Sitabuldi in 1817. 

183. Grave at Bera Ghat, 9 miles from Jubbulpur, of a gentleman who while 

in a boat on the Narbudda jumped into the river to save himself from 
bees and was drowned. 

184. Monument at Saugor in memory of General Wallace; General Sir T. 

Anbury, K. C. B. , C. A. Moloney, B.C.S., Agent, Governor General, Saugor 
and Narbudda Territories; E. W, Cockerell, B.C.S.. AsSistantto Agent, 
Governor General, Saugor and Narbudda Territories. 

185. Cross at Karinjia, Mandla District, erected in 1867 in memory of mis- 

sionaries who died there. 

186. Graves of officers and men who fell at the siege of Chanda, 1818, at Chanda. 
i86«. Masonry grave at Sahbhatta in the Patna State, bordering on the Sonpur 

State, Sambalpur District, — said to be to an officer in command of troops 
proceeding during the last century from Cuttack to quiet a disturbance 
in the Bora Sambar Zamindari. 

1866. Masonry monument at Semrapali, Sarangarth State, Sambalpur District, 
to A. C. Elliot, who died in 1778 on a Political Mission to the Raja of 
Nagpur. 

1 86c. Tomb at Muvmari, 50 miles east of Nagpur, of Mary, wife of Major Claye 
Watson. 


British Burma. 

187. Graves at the Shive-Dagsu Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and men killed 

at the storming of the Pagoda in 1852. 

188. Graves at the Botatoung Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and men who 

fell or died in the second Burmese War, 1852-53. 

189. Tombs on the platform of the Shway Dagone Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers 

killed in the operations, 1852-53. 


Hyderabad Deccan. 

190. Assaye battle-field monument (43 miles north-east of Aurangabad), 1803. 

Assam. . 

191. Memorial at Cherra Punji to the memory of David Scott, B.C.S., Agent 

to the Governor General, who died 20th August 1831. 

192. Monument of plastered stone with a tablet at Nongkhlao in the Khasi 

hills, 35 miles north-west of Shillong, to Lieutenants Bedingfield and 
Burlton, massacred by Khasias. 1829. 

193. Stone cairn at Kohima to the memory of Mr. G. H. Damant, B.C.S., 

treacherously killed by Nagas, 1879. 
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Assam. — contd. 

194. Memorial stone at Khonoma to the memory of Mr. G. H. Damant, BiC.S. 

195. Memorial stone at Khonoma to the memory of Major Cock, killed at the 

attack on Khonoma, 1879. 

196. Tomb at Goalpara to Lieutenant Cresswell, died of a wound received in 

action against freebooters in Kamroop, 1794. 

Madras. 

197. Equestrian statue of General Neill, 1st Madras Fusiliers, Mount Road; 

bronze. 

198. Monument in the Island at Seringapatam to the memory of Lieutenant- 

Colonel William Baillie, who was taken prisoner at Perumbakum, 10th 
September 1780, and died at Seringapatam in November 1782, erected 
in 1816 by his nephew, Lieutenant-Colonel John Baillie, Resident at 
Lucknow. 

199. Statue of the Rev. Mr, Schwartz, by Flaxman, in the church at the little 

Fort, Tanjore. 

200. Tower on the coast at Saluvanaikpatnam (Tanjore District), erected by 

the late Rajah of Tanjore to commemorate the battle of Waterloo. 

201. Monument on the Red Hills west of Pondicherry to Major Stevens, Chief 

Engineer, killed in the trenches during the siege of Pondicherry, 1778. 

202. Obelisk at Kotta Kuppam, north of Pondicherry, over graves of soldiers 

killed at the siege of Pondicherry, 1760. 

203. Cenotaph at Tirukoilur to the memory of Arthur French, M.C.S., who 

died at Cuddalore in 1823. 

204. Monuments to officers who fell or died of wounds received at Panjalum 

Kurichi, 1799-81, at Vellaram, Tinnevelly District. 

205. Equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, once Governor of Madras, 

middle of Island at Madras ; bronze. 

206. On the parade-ground facing the Council House at Madras, stone canopy 

covering a large pedestrian marble statue of the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis on a marble pedestal, decorated with groups of figures in alto- 
relievo, representing the surrender of the sons and suite of Tippu Sultan. 

207. Monument at Patti Konda built in memory of Sir Thomas Munro, erected 

on the spot where he died of cholera. 

208. White marble statue of Sir Thomas Munro — Fort Church, Madras. 

209- Cenotaph to the Marquis of Cornwallis, enclosed by an iron railing cast 
from the cannon taken at the siege of Seringapatam, 1 799, by the troops 
under his command — Mount Road, Madras. 

210. Cenotaph to Colonel Dalrymple— Parade-ground, St. Thomas’ Mount, 
Madras. 

21 1- Obelisk in memory of General Sydenham— St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 

212. Granite column to Colonel Noble, C.E., erected by the men of the Horse 

Artillery, St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 

213. A half-length marble bust (by Chantry) of Colonel Noble, C.B., placed by 

the officers, Royal Horse Artillery, in the Church, St. Thomas’ Mount, 
Madras. 

214. Madras Memorial Hall — erected by public subscription in memory of the 

Madras Presidency not joining in the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. 

215. “Lai Bagh,” Seringapatam, a mausoleum built by Tippu Sultan for his 

father, and in which he also was buried. The folding-doors, inlaid 
with ivory, were the gift of Lord Dalhousie, and the mausoleum is 
supported at Government expense. 
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Madras. — con/d. 

216. Monuments to Colonel Brown and Captain Hislop, killed in the battle of 

Pullalore, Conjeveram, 1781. 

217. Monument on the Race-course, Guindy, to the memory of Major Donald 

Mackay, who died in 1783. 

218. Cyclone Monument in the Fort at Masulipatam to the memory of those 

who perished in 1864. 

Central India. 

219. Tomb on the Battle-field at Maharajpur, Gwalior State — to Lieutenant 

Bray, Her Majesty’s 39th Regiment. 

220. Tombs by old Gwalior Cantonment of officers formerly attached to the 

Residency. 

221. Tombs at Mehipur, Western Mahva — Captain Norton, Lieutenants Shana- 

han and Gom, Rifle Corps, Lieutenant Gibbings, 2nd Battalion, 18th 
Regiment, erected by the officers of the 3rd Division of the Army of 
the Deccan, 21st December 1817. 

222. A grave on the Battle-field of Mundisore, Western Malwa — name un- 

known. 

223. At Rajgarh, Chhatarpur, Bundelkhund— grave of Colonel Leslie, 1778. 

224. At Ajaigarh, Fort Bundelkhund — Tomb of Lieutenant Babington, 2nd 

Regiment, Native Infantry, 5th August 1813. 

225. At Teghara, Siniariya, Punna, Bundelkhund — Tomb of Mr. Murray, 

Thuggi Department, murdered by thugs. 

226. Tombs of General Churchill. C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sanders, 

Bengal Engineers, who fell in battle at Maharajpur, 20 miles north of 
Gwalior. 

227. Tombs four miles to the west of Morar near the Sagar Tal. Lieutenant 

Robert Vetch, Assistant to the Resident with Scindiah, died 1813 
(the tomb out of the perpendicular and dangerous) ; R. Macaulay, Esq., 
Surgeon, died 1813. Josiah Stewart, died 1825 ; Susan Elizabeth Low, 
died 1831. 
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Appendix C. 

List of some ancient and modern Forts and Citadels in India, 

(Revised.) 

Punjab. 

ATTOCK — Muhammadan. Akbar, 1583. 

Ballabgarh — D elhi — Muhammadan. 

Charsuddah — Peshawar — old Pathan Fort called Balia Hissar, built on 
the site of Pushkalavati, the ancient capital of Gandhara. 

Delhi (Old Fort) — 'Lalkot, 1052 — Hindu. 

Kali Rai Pithora, 1180, A.D. — Hindu. 

Siri or Kila-Alai, 1304 — Muhammadan. 

Tughlakabad, 1321 — Muhammadan. 

Adilabad — Muhammadan, 1325. 

Delhi (Modern) — M uhammadan. 

DEPALPUR — Montgomery — early Muhammadan ; in ruins. 

Edwardesabad — Bannu— modern, 1848. 

ISLAMGARH — Bahawalpur State — Hindu. 

Jahazgarh — Rohtak — built by George Thomas. 

Jaitak — Sirmur State — Hindu. 

JAMRUD — Peshawar — Muhammadan. Occupied by the British. 

KOT Kangra— early Hindu. 

KUMLAGARH — Mandi State — Hindu. 1,500 feet above the Beas River. 
Malaun — Hindu State — Gurkha. 2,000 feet above the Rivers Gamrara 
and Gambhar. 

Mallot — Salt Range — Old Hindu. Contains a temple in the Kashmir 
style of architecture. Circuit of fort 8,000 feet. 

Mastgarh — Bashahr State— Gurkha. 

Michni — Peshawar — British. , 

Mohur — Bashahr State — Gurkha. Contains a famous Hindu Temple. 
MULTAN — Muhammadan. 

Nawagarh— B ashahr State— Gurkha. 

PaThankot — Gurdaspur — a very ancient Fort. Hindi coins of the 1st 
Century found in it. 

Peshawar — Fort of Bala Hissar of sun-dried brick — Muhammadan. 
Phillaur— a Fort built by Ranjit Singh. 

Ramgurh— H indu — Gurkha. 

Ranigat— Yusufzai, Peshawar — early Buddhist, with Graeco- Bactrian 
remains. Strong hill fort. 

RohitaS — Jhelum— massive fort built by Shir Shah ; covers 260 acres— 
Muhammadan. 

Shabkadar — P eshawar — Sikh. Now held by the British. 

Sher Shah Multan — River fort on the Chenab — Muhammadan. 

Shorkot — N orth-west of Multan — A very ancient Fort. Greek coins 
found ; also a quantity of moulded bricks. 

Tank— Dera Ismail Khan— Fort of mud. Sir H. Durand lost his life here. 


North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

35. Agra — Muhammadan. Built by Akbar. 

36. Aligarh— originally Hindu— enlarged by the Mahrattas. 
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North-Western Provinces and Oudh — contd. 

37. Allahabad — Muhammadan — Akbar, A.D. 1575. \ 

38. Barana — 65 miles west-south-west of Agra — old Hindu Fort. '.-(\.dded to 

by Muhammadans and Jats. \ 

39. Barigarh — in the Banda District — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

40. Bateswar — 43 miles south-east of Agra — Hindu Fort. 

41. Bhind — near Etawah — Hindu Fort. 

42. Bijaigarh — Mirzapur— Hindu ; ruined. 

43. Charkheri — near Mahoba, Banda — Muhammadan. 

44. Chun.AR — Mirzapur — Hindu ; used. 

45. Garha — in Sultanpur District, Oudh — formerly Hindu. 

46. HATHRAS — Aligarh — Hindu ; ruined. 

47. JAGNER — Agra — 36 miles south-west of Agra, on a hill 400 feet high, 

covered with remains of temples, &c. Has a gateway dated A.D. 1571 
but the fort is Ancient Hindu. 

48. Jalaon — small Hindu Fort. Remains of fine buildings inside. 

49. Jaytpur — Banda District. Remains of Mahratta Fort, enclosing numerous 

dressed granite carvings. 

50. Kalingar — Banda — Hindu, 7th Century A.D. Fortifications dismantled 

A.D. 1866. The site is covered with interesting remains. 

51. Kasia — 35 miles east of Gorakpur — called Matha-kuar-ka-kot — Buddhist. 
51a. Mahoba, Fort. 

52. Marphu — in the Banda District — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

53 Maudha — in the Hamirpur District — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

54. Nalapani — Dehra Dun — Gurkha, A.D. 1S14. 

55. Nimsar — Lucknow — Muhammadan, A.D. 1362. Built on a Hindu founda- 

tion. 

56. Ragalli — Banda — Hill Fort, and 1.300 feet above sea — Hindu. 

57. Rai Bareli — Muhammadan, 15th Century A.D. Has some handsome 

tombs and mosques. 

58. Rajghat — Benares — erected by the British, A.D. 1837. 

59. RAMNAGAR — Rohilkhand — old Hindu Fort, with 54 bastions. 

60. SHAHJAHANPUR — Muhammadan. 

61. Sirakat — Kumaun — Hindu. Strong, but without water-supply. 

62. UjAlN — near Kashipur in the Moradabad District — Buddhist. 

Bengal and Assam. 

63. Barabati — Cuttack — Hindu, 14th Century A.D ; almost ruined. 

64. Benugarh — Purneah District — Hindu, B.C. 57; ruined. 

65. Besarh — Patna — Buddhist. Large deserted Fort. 

66. Bihar — Gya — Buddhist. Massive walls. 

67. Calcutta — (Fort William) — British. 

68. DURDURIA — Dacca District — Hindu; 2 miles in circuit; contains remains 

of buildings. 

69. GHOLGHAT — Remains of a Portuguese Fort, which grew into Haoghly. 

70. JANOGARH — in Orissa — Buddhist. Asoka Inscriptions. 

71. MONGHYR — Muhammadan. 

72. RAJAGRIAH — Patna — Ancient Buddhist ; in ruins. 

73. Ramgarh — South of Hazaribagh — Buddhist, contains an Asoka Inscription. 

74. ROHTASGARH — Shahabad — Ancient Hindu; 1,490 feet high, 28 miles in 

circuit; contains many interesting buildings. 

75. GarhGAON— Sibsagar, Assam — Hindu. 

c 
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Rajputana. 

76. Amb^r — J aipur — Hindu. 

76a. BaVaNA — in Khirauli. 

77. B^aiNSROR — U daipur, on a rock — Hindu. 

78. SHARTPUR — Hindu, A D. 1733. 

79 - BHATN'AIR — Bikaner — old Hindu. 

85. Bhat-KA-Dungr — a circular aboriginal fort — Jaipur State, 2 miles south- 
west of Nain. 

81. Bikaner — H indu, 3^ miles circuit. Good condition and massive. 

82. Chittore — early Rajput. 

83. DEOSA — Jaipur State — 32 miles east of Jaipur city on the top of a hill — 

Hindu. 

84. Dig — Deeg — Bharatpur — Hindu. 

84a JahaNGURH, Khiraui. 

85. Jaipur — Tiger Fort — Hindu. 

86. JA1SALMER — Hindu; 250 feet high ; strong. 

87. Jodhpur — Hindu, A.D. 1549. 

88. Rajgarh — Ulwar State. 

89. Rantambore — Jaipur State. 

90. Taragarh — Ajmir — originally Hindu. 


Central India. 

91. Ajaigarh — Bundelkhand Agency — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

92. Bhilsa — B hopal — Hindu. 

93. Chanderi — Gwalior — ruins ; Hindu, 

94. Gwalior — Gwalior — Hindu. 

95. IriCH — Central India on the Betwa, north-east of Jhansi, formerly Hindu — 

captured by Akbar. 

96. Jahar — Gwalior State. 

97. JHANSI — Gwalior — Hindu; naturally strong position. 

98. Lahar — Central India between Gwalior and Jalaun — Mahratta. 

99. MaN’IGARH — Bundelkhand Agency — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

100. RAHATGHAR — East of Bhopal — formerly Hindu, containing ruins of an 

extensive Palace. 

101. - Raisin' — B hopal — Hindu. 

102 Udaipur — near Bhilsa — Hindu, Muhammadan. 

103. Sindwa — M ahratta, one mile in circuit. 

1030 .SuMPTHER — near Duttiah. 


Central Provinces. 

104. AjMlRGARH — Mandla — Hill Fort. 

105. ASIRGARH— Nimar— Hindu ; strong (see Plan, Plate XIX, Cunningham's 

Vol. IX.) 8 

106. BaLLAPUR — Chanda — Hindu. 

107. BaLOD — Raipur — Hindu. 

108. ChamaGARH — Narsingpur District— Hindu ; ruined. 

109. DeORI— S augor— covering 3 acres— Hindu— 1713 ; 1,700 feet high ; occu- 

pied by Police &c. 

110 DHAMONI — Saugor — Hindu, 1600 ; 52 acres. 
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Central Provinces — contd. 

in. DONGARGARH — Raipur — Hindu; 4 miles circuit; no remains of build- 
ings. 

1 12. Garha — N ear Jubbulpore — Fort of Chandel Rajas. 

1 1 3. GARHAKOIA — Sagar — Hindu, 1629. 

1 14. Hatta — North of Damoh — formerly Hindu. 

1 15. KoSGAIN — Bilaspur — Hindu. 

116. Laphagarh — Bilaspur District — Hindu ; part of the Fort remains in good 

preservation. 

1 1 7. MANDLA — Hindu — see Grant’s Central Provinces Gazetteer. 

1 1 8 . Pauni — S outh-East of Nagpur — Hindu. 

1 19. Rahabgarh — Sagar — Hindu; large Fort with many buildings. 

120. Raipur — Hindu, A.D. 1460 ; a mile in circuit. 

121. SAGAR — Mahratta Fort — covering 6 acres. 

122. SlNGAURGARH — Jubbulpore, on a high hill — Hindu, A.D. 1540; remains of 

the Fort are extensive. 

123. Tep.AGARH — C handa — Hindu ; 2,000 feet above the sea. 

124. UmreR — N agpur — Hindu; partly ruined. 


Bombay Presidency. 

125. AhmadnaGAR — D eccan — Muhammadan, A.D. 1559; miles in circuit. 

126. BlJAPUR — Kaladgi — Muhammadan. 

127. Bukkur — S ind — Muhammadan. 

128. CHAMPANER — Panch Mahals— Large and strong ; Hindu. 

129. Daman — Portuguese Settlement — In Guzerat, two Forts: “Damao Grande,” 

“ Damao Piquent.” 

130. Dh.ARWAR — Hindu, A.D. 1403 ; falling into ruins. 

131. Dhulia — Khandesh — Hindu. 

132. Diu — Portuguese, A.D. 1545; in good preservation. 

133. Dohad — Panch Mahals — Muhammadan, 15th Century; strongly built. 

134. HARISCHANDRAGARH — Ahmednagar; 3,869 feet above the sea. 

135. IMAMGARH — Khairpur State, Sind. Blown up by Sir C. Napier 

136. Junnar — Poona — Muhammadan, A.D. 1436. 

137. Puru.ndhar — Poona, on a hill, 4,47a feet above sea — Hindu ; afterwards 

occupied by Mahrattas. 

138. Raigarh — Thana — Hindu ; eventually taken by Mahrattas. 

139. Rairi — Ratnagiri — Mahratta, A.D. 1662. 

140. P.AROLA — Khandesh — Hindu. 

1 41. Partabgah — Satara — Mahratta. 

142. PawaG.arh — Panch Mahals, on a hill. 2,800 feet above the sea — Jain ; after- 

wards occupied by Muhammadans, who erected build ings. 

143. Pawangarh — Kolhapur — Hill Fort — Hindu. 

144. Satara — On a hill — Mahratta. 

145. SEHWAN — Karachi — Sind, old fort, said to be of Alexander the Great, 

146. SHIVNER — Poona — Mahratta. 

#47. SHOLAPUR — Muhammadan, A.D. 1345. 

148. SONGARH — Baroda — Hindu. 

149. Surat — Built A.D. 1373, rebuilt A.D. 1546. 

150. SlNHGARH — Poona — Hindu. 
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1.51. BALAPUR — Muhammadan, A.D. 1757 ; large and strong. 

152. GAWILGARH — Ellichpur — Muhammadan, A.D. 1420. Fort dismantled 

A.D. 1853. 

153. NARNALA — Ellichpur, on a hill, 3,161 feet above sea ; extensive fortifica- 

tions — Jain ; afterwards added to by Muhammadans ; interesting ruined 
buildings in the Central Fort. 

Haiderabad. 

154. DAULATABAD — On a rock — Hindu (Deogiri) ; large Fortress. 

155. GOLCONDA — Fort used as the Nizam’s Treasury. 

156. NALDRUG — 1 4 miles in circuit, on a rock 200 feet high — Early Hindu. 

Maisur. 

157. BADIHAL — Chitaldrug — Hindu, 16th Century A.D. 

158. Bangalore — Hindu, A.D. 1537. 

159. Chikballapur— Kolar — Hindu, A.D. 1479. 

160. Chitaldrug — Nagar — Hindu, A.D. 1508. 

161. Dodlalbapur — Bangalore — Hindu, 14th Century A.D. In the Fort are 

the remains of several fine buildings and tanks. 

162. Maisur — H indu. 

163. Nandidrug — Kolar, on a hill, 4,810 feet above the sea — Hindu; added 

to by Muhammadans. 

164- Savandrug — Bangalore — Hindu. 

165. SERINGAPATAM — Hindu, A.D. 1454; existing fortification constructed by 

Tippu Sultan. 

166. Sira — Tumkur — Muhammadan. 

Madras. 

167. Arcot — Hindu — Now almost ruined. 

168. Aria Kussum— N ear Pondicherry— Hindu. 

169. Arni — North Arcot — Hindu; in ruins. 

170. Atur — Salem. 

17 1. AMBERDRUG— North Arcot, Madras. 

172. Bellary — Hindu, 15th Century A.D. ; strong. 

173. Bobbily — Vizagapatam — Hindu. 

174. Cannanore— M alabar— Hindu. 

175. Chaitpet— S outh Arcot District— Hindu. 

176. Chandragiri— North Arcot— Hindu, A.D. 1510. 

177. CHINGLEPUT— Hindu, 16th Century A.D. 

158. Chetyai— M alabar— Dutch, A.D. 1717. 

179. Cochin Malabar — First European Fort in India — Portuguese, A.D. 1503; 

now ruined and occupied by a light-house. 

180. Covelong — C hingleput — Muhammadan, A.D. 1745 ; blown up in A.D. 

1752 by Clive. 

181. CuDDALORE — South Arcot — Muhammadan ; in ruins. 

182. Fort St. David — South Arcot, 17th Century A.D. Parts in good preser- 

vation ; is a landmark for mariners. 

183. Devikotta Tanjore on the coast at the mouth of the Coleroon River. 

An early settlement of the Company ; ruined. 
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Madras— con/d. 

184. D H ARAPU RA M— C°imb a t° re . Fort dismantled in A.D 1702 

185. D, NDIGAL-Madura ( on a rock, 1,223 feet high-Hindu. Was occupied by 

the British until A.D. i860; great natural strength ’ 

186. GANDIKOT-Cuddapah District, 1,670 feet high-Hindu, A.D. 1589. 

187. Ganjam — C ompany s Fort, A.D. 1768. 5 y 

188. GOOTY— Bellary— Mahratta, 16th Century A D 

189. Gurram Konda— C uddapah— Hindu. 

190. Gingi— S outh Arcot— Hindu, A.D. 1442. Several fine buildings in the Fort 

191. Kanyagiri Nellore— Hindu, 13th Century A.D. ; on a hill 1,500 feet 

above the sea. There is an ancient temple here. 

192. KARANGULI — Chingleput. 

193 Fort St. George— B ritish, A.D. 1609. 

194. PALGHAT— Malabar— Hindu. 

195. PENNAKONDA— Bellary— Hindu; afterwards occupied by Muhammadans 

who left many buildings. 

196. Peramakal — S outh Arcot — Hindu ; on a hill 370 feet hi^h 

197. Raidrug— B ellary— Hindu. 6 

198. TANJORE — Hindu — Occupied by Mahrattas. 

199. SANKARIDRUG — Salem— Hindu ; very strong. 

200. Satyamangalam — C oimbatore — Hindu. 

201. Tellicheri — M alabar — Hindu ; used as a jail. 

Tiajar — S outh Arcot — Old Hindu. 

Tranquebar — T anjore — Built by the Danes, A.D. 1624. 

Trivandrum— T ravancore— Hindu; full of quaint wooden buildings 
Vellore— N orth Arcot— Hindu ; 1,500 feet ; strong. Has a beautiful 

temple inside. 

206. VlNUKUNDA— Kistna— Old Hindu. 


202. 

203. 

204. 

205. 
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Catalogue of works of Reference bearing on Indian and Oriental 
Architecture , Art, and Arcfueology. 

(Reused.) 

(I) 

Catalogue of Books, &c., bearing on Indian Art. 

Alexander (James Edward). — Travels from India to England • comprehend- 
ing a visit to the Burma Empire, and a journey through Persia, Asia Minor, 
European Turkey, etc., in the years 1825-26. Illustrated with maps and 
plates. — 4to : London , 182J. 

Annesley (George Viscount Valentia). — Voyages and Travels to India, 
Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 1802-06. By 
George Viscount Valentia. Plates and maps . — 3 vols., 4to : London, i8oq. 

Atkinson (E. T.). — Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Accounts of the 
North-Western Provinces. - Vols. I to IV, and vol. X, North-Western 
Provinces Government Press, Allahabad, 18J4. 

ATKINSON (James). — Sketches in Afghanistan, by James Atkinson, Esq. [litho- 
graphed plates by Louis and Charles HagheJ. — Folio: London, n. d., 
1842. 

Athanasius Nitikins.— Travels in the Deccan, 1470. Translated by R. M. 
Mayors, Esq., Hakluyt Society. 

BELNOS (Mrs. S. C.b — The Sundhya; or the Dailv Prayers of the Brahmins. 
Illustrated in a Series of Original Drawings from nature, demonstrating 
their attitudes and different signs and figures performed by them during the 
Ceremonies of their morning Devotions and likewise their Poojas, etc In 
24 (coloured) plates, by Mrs. S. C. Belnos.— Imp. folio : London, 1851. 

BELNOS (Mrs. S. C .). — Twenty-four plates illustrative of Hindu and European 
Manners in Bengal. Drawn on stone by A. Colin, from sketches by Mrs. 
Belnos (text in English and French). — Folio : London, n. d. 

BlDDULPH (J.) , Major. — Tribes of the Hindu-Koosh. — 1 vol. — Office of Super- 
intendent of Government Printing, Calcutta, 1880. 

Bird (James). — Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of the 
Buddha and Jaina Religion's, illustrated with descriptive account of the 
Sculptures in the Caves of Western India, with Translations of the Inscrip- 
tions from those of Kanari, Karli, Ajanta, Ellora, Nasik, &c., which indi- 
cate their connexion with the Coins and Topes of the Punjab and Afghanis- 
tan. 53 plates. — Folio : Bomba v, 1847. 

Birdwood (George C. M., C.S.I., M.D., now Sir G.).— The Industrial Arts 
of India. With map and woodcuts. Published for the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education.— 2 vols., large cr. 8vo : Chapman & Hall, London, 
1880. 

Blag,, on (Francis William).— A brief History of Ancient and Modern India, 
from the Earliest Periods of Antiquity to the termination of the late Mah- 
ratta W r ar. — Obi. folio : London, /8oj. 
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Breeks (James Wilkinson). — An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monu- 
ments of the Nilgiris. By the late J. W. Breeks; edited by his widow. — 
jto : London, 1873. 

Broughton (Thomas Duer). — The Costume, Character, Manners, Domestic 
Habits, and Religious Ceremonies of the Mahrattas. With io coloured 
engravings, from drawings by a native Artist. — pto : London, 1813. 

Buchanan (Dr. Francis). — A Journey from Madras through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar, performed under the orders of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor General of India, for the express 
purpose of investigating the state of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce; 
the Religion, Manners, and Customs ; the History, Natural and Civil, and 
Antiquities, in the Dominions of the Raja of Mysore, and the countries 
acquired by the Honourable East Indian Company, in the late and former 
wars, from Tippoo Sultan. By Francis Buchanan, M.D. Illustrated by 
a map and numerous other engravings. — j vo/s., pto : — London, 1807. 

BURGESS (James). — Archaeological Survey of Western India, 1874. Belgaum 
and Kaladgi Districts. — IV. Allen and Co., London. 1874- Buddhist Caves 
at Junnar. — Government Press, Bombay, 1873. Provincial Lists of Archi- 
tectural and other Archaeological Remains, Bombay, Sind, Berar, Central 
Provinces, and Haiderabad. — Government Press, Bombay, i8j$. Remains 
at Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh. — Government Press, Bombay, / 8 75 . Anti- 
quities at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Thaa, Junagadh, Girnar and’ Dhank. — Gov- 
ernment Press, Bombay, 1876. Kathiawad and Kachh. — IV. Allen and 
Co., London, 1876. Translations of Inscriptions in the Belgaum and 
Kaladgi Districts. (J. F. Fleet, B.C.S.) — Government Press, Bombay, 

1877. List of remains in Ahmednagar, Nasik, Puna, and Kaladgi. — Gov- 
ernment Press, Bombay, 1877 • Khandesh. — Government Press, Bombay, 

1878. Bidar and Aurungabad. — IV. Allen and Co., London, 18 79. Kachh. 
— Government Press, Bombay , 187)- Kurrachee, Hyderabad, and Shikar- 
pur in Sind. — Government Press, Bombay, 1879- Bauddha Rock Temples 
of Ajanta. — Government Press, Bombay, 1681. Cave Temple Inscrip- 
tions. — Government Press, Bombay. 

BURGESS (James). — Archaeological Survey of Southern India, 1882. Amravati 
Stupa. — Government Press, Madras. 

BURGESS and FerguSSON. — The Cave Temples of India. — London , 1880. 

Burmese War, The. — (Eighteen coloured views taken at and near Rangoon, 
by Lieutenant Joseph Moore, 89th Regiment; and six coloured engra\ings 
illustrative of the combined operations of the Forces in the Burman 
Empire, 1824 and 1825. Painted by T. Stothard, R.A., from original 
sketches by Captain Marryat, R.N.). — Obi. polio : London, 1826. 

BuRNES (Lieutenant Alexander). — Travels in Bokhara; being the account 
of a journey from India to Cabool, Tartarv, and Persia; also the narrative 
of a voyage on the Indus from the sea to Lahore, with presents from the 
King of Great Britain, performed under the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833. j vo/s., roy. 8vo : Lon- 
don. 1874. 

Caldecott (John). — Description of an Observatory established at 1 revandrum 
by His Highness the Raja of Travancore.— 4to : Madras, 1837; London, 

CLARK (Mrs. H.). — Summer Scenes in Kashmeer. Drawn on stone bv J. Need- 
ham, from sketches by Mrs. H. Clark (12 lithographs). -Imp folio. Lon- 
don, 1838. 
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COLE (Henry Hardy). — Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir, pre- 
pared under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
from photographs, plans, and drawings taken by order of the Government 
of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieutenant, R.E., etc. — Folio : W. Allen 
& Co., London , rSjo. 

• COLE (Henry Hardy) — The Architecture of Ancient Delhi, especially the 
Buildings around the Kutub Minor, by Henry Hardy Cole, Lieutenant, R.E., 
etc. — Folio : The Arundel Society , London , i8‘J2. 

COLE (Henry Hardy). — Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra and Agra, show- 
ing the mixed Hindu-Mahomedan style of Upper India, prepared at the 
India Museum under the authority of the Secretary of State in Council, 
from photographs, plans, and drawings taken by order of the Government 
of India by Henry Hardy Cole, Lieutenant, R.E. — Folio : IV. Allen & Co ., 
London, r&yj. 

COLE (Henry Hardy). — Catalogue of the Objects of Indian Art exhibited in the 
South Kensington Museum, compiled for the Science and Art Department 
by H. H. Cole, Lieutenant, R.E. Illustrated by woodcuts and a map of 
India showing the localities of various art industries. — 8vo : Chapman and 
Hall, London, 18 74. 

C'OLE (Henry Hardy). — Agra Exhibition Catalogue. — Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee , i86j. 

Cole (Henry Hardy). — First Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments 
in India for 1881-82. — Government Central Branch Press , Simla, 1882. 
Second Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India for 1882-83. 
— Office of Superintendent of Government Printing, Calcutta, 1883. 
Third Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India for 1883-84. — 
Office of Superintendent of Government Printing , 1884. 

Cole (Henry Hardy) — Fifty-one Photographic Illustrations taken by order of 
the Government of India, of some selected objects shown at the third exhi- 
bition of Native Industrial Art, opened at Simla by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, 24th September, 1881. — Woodbury Permanent Photographic 
Printing Company, 757, Great Portland Street, London. 

CoRDiNER (James). — A Description of Ceylon, containing an Account of the 
Country, Inhabitants, and Natural Productions ; with narratives of a tour 
round the island in 1800, the Campaign in Candy in 1803, and a journey to 
Ramistorain in 1804. Illustrated by 25 engravings from original drawings. 
— 2 vols., ffio : London, iSoj. 

COSTUMES. — A collection of fifty-nine original coloured drawings of Indian 
costumes — ffio. 

COSTUMES, Indian. — Fifty-three original coloured drawings of Indian costumes 
—Svo. 

CUNNINGHAM (Alexander). — An Essay on the Arian Order of Architecture as 
exhibited in the Temples of Kashmir, by Alexander Cunningham. [Plates.] 
Svo : Calcutta , 1S48. 

CUNNINGHAM (Alexander). — The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist Monuments of 
Central India, comprising a brief historical sketch of the rise, progress, and 
decline of Buddhism, with an account of the opening and examination of 
the various groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brevet-Major Alexander 
Cunningham. Illustrated with thirty-three plates — 8vo : 1834. 

Cunningham (Alexander) — The Ancient Geography of India. I — The Bud- 
dhist Period, including the campaigns of Alexander and the travels of Hwen 
Thsang. With 13 maps — Royal Svo : London, i8ji. 
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Cunningham (Alexander). — T he Stupa of Bharhut or Buddhist Monument 
ornamented with numerous sculptures illustrative of Buddhist legend and 
history in the third century B.C. Published by order of the Secretary of State 
for India. With 57 plates — jto : London, IV. H. Allen & Co., &rc., 1879. 
Cunningham (Alexander). — N otices in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society — 

I. — Volume IX, 1840 — 

(а) — Notice of some counterfeit Bactrian coins — page 393. 

( б ) — Second Notice of some forged coins of the Bactrian and 

Indo-Scvthians — page 1217. 

(c) — Notes on Captain Hay’s Bactrian coins — page 531. 

(d) — Description of some new Bactrian coins — 1 plate — page 867. 

II. — Volume X, 1841, Description of some Ancient Gems and Seals from 

Bactria, the Punjab, and India. 

III. — Volume XI, 1842. Second Notice of some new Bactrian coins — 

page 130. 

IV. — Volume XIV, 1845. Notice of some unpublished coins of the Indo- 

Scythians — 1 plate — page 430. 

V. — Volume XVII, 1848. Correspondence of the Commissioners de- 
puted to the Tibetan Frontiers. 

VI.- Volume XXIII, 1854. Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps with Greek 
Inscriptions — page 679. 

VII. — Volume XXXII, 1863. Remarks on the Bactro-Pali Inscription 
from Tarrili — page 139. 

VIII. — Volume XXXII, 1863. Notes on the Bactro-Pali Inscription from 
Tarrili — page 422. 

IX. — Volume XXXIII, 1864. Notes on the Bactro-Pali Inscription from 
Tarrili— page 35. 

X. — Volume XXXIII, 1864. Remarks on the date of the Pehewa 
Inscription of Raja Bhoja — page 223. 

XI. — Volume XXXIV, 1865. Coins of the nine Nagas and of two other 
dynasties of Marwar and Gwalior — page 1. 

XII. — Volume for 1881. Relics from Ancient Persia in gold, silver, and 
copper. 

XIII. — Volume for 1883. Second Notice of Relics from Ancient Persia in 
gold, silver, and copper. 

Cunningham (Alexander). — N otices of, in the Numismatic Chronicle of 
London — 

Volume VI, 1843. The Ancient Coinage of Kashmir. 

Volume VIII, 1843. An attempt to explain the monograms on the 
Greek coins of Ariana and India. 

Volume VII, 1843. Discovery of the Ruins of the Buddhist City 
of Sankissa. 

Volume for 1867. Coin of the Indian Prince Sophytes, a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. 

Cunningham (Alexander). — N otes on the Mathura Inscriptions translated by 
Professor Dowson — Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1871, vol. V . 
Cunningham (Alexander). — L ad&k, Physical, Statistical and Historical, with 
notes of the surrounding countries. — Imp. 8vo : London , 1854. 

Cunningham (Alexander). — A rchaeological Survey of India. — Royal 8vo., 1871 
to 1883. Volume I to XV, XVI & XVII, both published, Volumes XVI to 
XXI in the Press . — Ojftce of Superintendent of Government Printing, 
Calcutta. 
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Cunningham (Alexander). — Corpus Inscriptiorum Indicarum .—Calcutta, 1877. 

Cunningham (Alexanderj. — Book of Indian Eras, Calcutta. — Thacker, Spink 
& CO-, 1883. 

Cunningham (J. D.). — Notes on the Antiquities of Bhopal, 1847, J- A. S., 
Volume XVI. Inscription from the Vijeya Mandir at Udaipur* J. B. A. S., 
Volume XVII, 1848, on the Lingam at Bhojpur (Bhopal), J. B. A. S., 
Volume X\ II, 1848. 

DANIELL (T. and W.). — Antiquities and Views in India, from the drawings of 
Thomas Daniell. 143 engravings (one wanting). — Large folio: London, 
1839. 

Daniell (Thomas and William). — A Picturesque Voyage to India, by the 
way of China, by Thomas Daniell, R.A., and William Daniell, A.R.A. — 
Obi. pto : London, 1810. 

Daniell (William). — Eastern Legendary Tales and Oriental Romances : being 
a representation of oriental manners and habits, exhibiting a true picture of 
Eastern society. Embellished with engravings on steel, from drawings by 
the late W. Daniell, R.A. — 2 vols., 8vo : n. d. 

DlXON (C. J.) • — Sketch of Mairwara ; giving a brief account of the origin and 
habits of the Mairs, their subjugation by a British Force ; their civilisation, 
and conversion into an industrious peasantry ; with descriptions of various 
works of irrigation in Mairwara and Ajmir, constructed to facilitate the 
operations of agriculture, and guard the districts against drought and 
famine. Illustrated with maps, plans, and views, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. J. Dixon. — 4to : London, 1830. 

Dow (Alexander). — The History of Hindustan ; translated from the Persian. 
The second edition, revised, altered, corrected, and greatly enlarged. — 2 
vols., 4to : London, i 77 °- 

D’Ovley (Sir Charles, Bart). — The Costume and Customs of Modern India; 
from a collection of drawings by Charles D'Oyley, Esq. ; engraved by 
J. H. Clark and C. Dubourg ; with a preface and copious descriptions, by 
Captain Thomas Williamson. — Fol. : London, 1813. 

D’Oyley (Sir Charles, Bart). — The European in India, from a collection of 
drawings by C. D’Oyley, engraved by J. H. Clark and C. Dubourg; with 
a preface and copious descriptions, by Captain Thomas Williamson ; 
accompanied with a brief history of Ancient and Modern India by F. W. 
Blagdon. — 4to : London, 1813. 

D’Oyley (Sir Charles, Bart.). — Views of Calcutta and its Environs. By the 
late Sir Charles D’Oyley, Bart. (26 lithographs). — Imp. folio : London, 
1848. 

Eden (Honourable Miss E.). — Portraits of the Princes and People of India 
— Folio: London, 1844. 

Elliot (Commander Robert). — Views in India, China, and on the Shores 
of the Red Sea; drawn by Prout, Stanfield, Cattermole, Purser, Cox, 
Austen, &c., from original sketches by Commander Robert Elliot, R.N., 
with descriptions by Emma Roberts. — 2 vols in /, 4to : n. d. 

Fane (Henry Edward).— Five years in India; comprising a Narrative of 
Travels in the Presidency of Bengal, a Visit to the Court of Runjeet Sing, 
a Residence in the Himalayah Mountains, an Account of the late Expedi- 
tion to Cabul and Afghanistan, Voyage down the Indus, and Journey Over- 
land to England, by Henry Edward Fane, Esq.— 2 vols.,8vo : London, 1842. 

Faria (Souza). — History of the Discovery and conquest of India by the 
Portuguese ; translated by Captain John Stevens, 1694. 
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Fergusson (James).— Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India. Selected 
from the best examples of the different series of caves at Ellora, Ajunta, 
Cuttack, Salsette, Karli, and Mahavellipore. Drawn on stone by Mr. 
J. C. Dibdin, from sketches carefully made on the spot, with the assistance 
of the camera lucida, in the years 1838-39. By James Fergusson, Esq.' — 
Text 8i’o, atlas folio : London , 184$. 

FERGUSSON (James). — Picturesque illustrations of ancient architecture in Hin- 
dostan. 24 plates in coloured lithography, with places, wood-cuts and 
explanatory text. — Hogarth, London , 1847. 

FERGUSSON (James). — The Rock-cut Temples of India. Illustrated by seventy- 
four photographs taken on the spot by Major Gil. Described by James 
Fergusson, F.R.S. — 8vo : London, 1864. 

Fergusson (James). — On the Study of Indian Architecture. By James Fer- 
gusson, F.R.S. From the “ Journal of the Society of Arts,'’ December 
21st, 1866. — 10 pp., royal 8vo : 1866. 

FERGUSSON (James). — Tree and Serpent Worship, or Illustrations of Mythology 
and Art in India in the first and fourth centuries after Christ. From the 
sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. Prepared under 
the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. With intro- 
ductory essays and descriptions of the plates by James Fergusson, Esq. ; 
99 photographs and lithographs. — 4 to : London, 1868. 

FERGUSSON (James'. — Tree and Serpent Worship, &c., second edition, revised, 
corrected, and in great part re-written. — fo : London, 18 73. 

FERGUSSON (James). — Illustrations of Various Styles of Indian Architecture. 
A series of fifteen photographs of some of the most important buildings in 
India, erected between B.C. 250 and A.D. 1830. With a lecture on the 
Study of Indian Architecture, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, on 
19th December 1866, by James Fergusson, F.R.S., and a report of the 
discussion which ensued. (Printed for the use of the Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom). — 8vo : London, 1869. 

• Fergusson (James). — History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. John Murray. 
— London, 1876. 

F’ergusson and BuRGESS. — The Cave Temples of India. — 8vo : London, 1880. 

•Fergusson (James). — Archaeolog y in India. — Triibner & Co., London, 1884. 

Fergusson (James) and Taylor (Meadows). — Architecture at Bijapur. 
John Murray. — London, 1866. 

Fergusson (James) and Taylor (Meadows). — Architecture in Dharvvar and 
Mysore. John Murray — London, 1866. 

Firdausi Shahnameh, in Persian and French. (To be had of Thacker & Co., 
Bombay.) 

Forbes (James). — Oriental Memoirs ; selected and abridged from a series of 
familiar letters written during seventeen years' residence in India, includ- 
ing observations on parts of Africa and South America, and a narrative of 
occurrences in four Indian voyages. Illustrated by engravings from original 
drawings, by James Forbes . — 4 vols , 4to : 1817. 

Forrest (Lieutenant-Colonel). — A picturesque Tour alongthe Rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, in India, consisting of twenty-four highly finished and coloured 
views, a map and vignettes, from original drawings made on the spot, with 
illustrations, historical and descriptive, by Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest. — 
4to : 1824. 

Francis (Charles Richardi. — Sketches of Xative Life in India, with views 
in Rajpootana. Simla, &c., &c. — Folio : London. 1848 
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Fraser (James Bailie). — J ournal of a Tour through Part of the Snowy Range 
of the Himalaya Mountains, and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna and 
Ganges. (With an appendix). — 4 to , and plates folio : London, 1820. 

Fraser (James Bailie). — (V iews of Calcutta. Coloured plates). — Large folio : 
London , 1824-26. 

Gilbert (Linney). — I ndia illustrated ; an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of that Important and Interesting Country. By Linney Gilbert. With 
numerous splendid steel engravings, after drawings by William Daniell, 
Esq., R.A. — 8vo : London, n. d. 

GOUGH (Richard).— A Comparative View of the Ancient Monuments of India, 
particularly those in the island of Salsette near Bombay, as described by 
different writers. Illustrated with prints. [By Richard Gough.] — \to : 
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Great Buddhist Tope at Sanchi, Bhopal State , Central India. 

(N.B.— The Illustrations are from photographs, printed by Heliogravure.) 

1. The Great Tope at Sanchi, so well known in the scientific world, through 
the writings of General Cunningham and Mr. J. Fergusson, 1 was first discovered 
by Captain Fell in 1819 and excavated in a most destructive manner in 1822 by 
amateur archaeologists. (Mr. H. Maddock, afterwards Sir Herbert Maddock, 
was at the time Resident at Bhopal.) 

2. Captain J. D. Cunningham, when Political Agent at Bhopal, noticed 
these antiquities in a paper communicated to the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1847. Major H. Durand (afterwards Sir H. Durand) made drawings of various 
portions of the Sanchi Gates in 1850-53. But the more detailed discoveries of 
General Cunningham and Lieutenant (now General) Maisey in 1851 (when they 
also opened the topes around Bhilsa) are described in the “ Bhilsa Topes,” 
published by General Cunningham in 1854. 

3. No relics were found in the Great Tope in 1851 ; the southern and western 
gates were fallen, the pieces lay scattered on the ground, and a recommend- 
ation is recorded in the above-mentioned work for their removal to the British 
Museum, “where they would form the most striking objects in a Hall of Indian 
Antiquities.” Nothing was, however, done on account of the great difficulty 
and expense of transporting such large masses of stone over a rough and hilly 
country to the seaboard. 

4. In May 1868 Major Willoughby Osborne, Political Agent in Bhopal, 
informed the Government of India that the Begum of Bhopal had been request- 
ed to present one of the Sanchi gates to the Emperor of the French, to be 
erected in Paris, but that she desired to know whether the British Government 
would accept the gate in question for the British Museum. The Government 
of India in the Foreign Department then wrote to the authorities in Central 
India, asking that no removal of any portion of the Sanchi remains might be 
permitted, and stating that casts of the more interesting portions would be 
procured and copies presented to the French Government. 

5. I was accordingly deputed in 1868 to undertake the casting operations, 
and in 1869 made a full-size model of the eastern gateway of the Great Tope, 
as well as portions of the sculptures of the three other gateways. Copies of 
these casts maybe seen in Paris and in London and Edinburgh. Casts of some 
of the sculptured panels are in the Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 

6. Early in 1880 Major Prideaux, Political Agent, Bhopal, submitted a 
recommendation through Sir Henry Daly, then Agent to the Governor General 
in Central India, to clear the vegetation at Sanchi and to re-erect the fallen 
gateways. Mr. Bernard, Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, invited my opinion as to the feasibility of the proposal, to which 
I replied by strongly supporting it and by forwarding drawings, showing how 
the gates should be restored. 

7. I visited Sanchi on the 27th November 1880, and reported on the state of 
the tope (see page clxi, Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India 
for 1881-82). A detailed survey was also made, showing the exact condition of 

1 The Bhilsa Topes, by Brevet Major Cunningham, London, Smith. Elder & Co., 1854. Tree and 
Serpent Worship, by J. Fergusson, London, India Office, 1868, 2nd edition, 1873. 

Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, by J. Fergusson, London Hogarth 

1847- 
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the remains and what was required to be done. (See plan, page ci of the 

■ report for 1882-83.) 

I PLATE No. 1.— Great Tope at Sanchi. Filling in of the Breach 1881. 

I 8. In March 1881, Mr. Mears, Superintendent of Public Works at Sehore, 

' was deputed by the Political Agent of Bhopal to Sanchi. The Supreme Gov- 

ernment furnished a sum of R2,ooo for preliminary operations, and jungle was 
removed from the several ruins on the Sanchi Hill, the carved stone fragments 
were collected, the great breach made in 1822 repaired, creepers removed from 
the face of the mound, and the shaft that had been sunk in the tope filled in. 
A series of photographs, showing these operations, was taken, one of which is 
! reproduced in the Plate. 

i 9. After personally inspecting the Sanchi buildings in 1882 and seeing the 

results of Mr. Mears * * * * 5 6 7 work, I addressed the following instructions to Major 
Keith, who had been appointed my Assistant for Central India : — 

“Your attention is directed to the following points in respect of the work at Sanchi. 

“ The first works to be attended to are the re-erection of the fallen gates, i.e., the western 
J and southern gates of the Great Tope, and repairs to the smaller gateway close bv. Arrange- 

j ments for these should take precedence of all other works. * * * I am disposed to postpone 

j , doing anything to the surface of the great hemispherical dome of the tope ; the renovated por- 

tion shows signs of settling down, and during this, pointing the masonry joints would be useless. 

1 Moreover, the dome was originally plastered over, as may be seen in certain parts, and, after 

■ the railing has been replaced on the summit, it will be time to consider what is best to be done 

■ with the dome surface. 

“The upper railing and tee of the tope should, as far as possible, he re-erected. An 
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erected in Paris, but that she desired to know whether the British Government 

would accept the gate in question for the British Museum. The Government 
of India in the Foreign Department then wrote to the authorities in Central 

India, asking that no removal of any portion of the Sanchi remains might be 
permitted, and stating that casts of the more interesting portions would be 
procured and copies presented to the French Government. 

5. I was accordingly deputed in 1868 to undertake the casting operations, 
and in 1869 made a full-size model of the eastern gateway of the Great Tope, 
as well as portions of the sculptures of the three other gateways. Copies of 
these casts maybe seen in Paris and in London and Edinburgh. Casts of some 
of the sculptured panels are in the Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 

6 . Early in 1880 Major Prideaux, Political Agent, Bhopal, submitted a 
recommendation through Sir Henry Daly, then Agent to the Governor General 
in Central India, to clear the vegetation at Sanchi and to re-erect the fallen 
gateways. Mr. Bernard, Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, invited my opinion as to the feasibility of the proposal, to which 
I replied by strongly supporting it and by forwarding drawings, showing how 
the gates should be restored. 

7. I visited Sanchi on the 27th November 1880, and reported on the state of 
the tope (see page clxi, Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India 
for 1881-82). A detailed survey was also made, showing the exact condition of 

1 The Bhilsa Topes, by Brevet Major Cunningham, London, Smith. Elder & Co., 1854. Tree and 
Serpent Worship, by J. Fergusson, London, India Office. 1868, 2nd edition, 1873. 

Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, by J. Fergusson, London Hogarth 
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several fragments of sculpture recovered during the process of clearing. The 
figures of Buddha were in process of re-erection in their respective places 
against the plinth of the tope opposite each of the four gateways. The great 
Asoka railing, which had fallen to ruin between the north and west gates, 
between the west and south gates, and at the east entrance, had been straight- 
ened and secured. The northern gate, rendered dangerous by the crack across 
the right pillar, had been secured. The eastern gateway had also been secured; 
the southern and western gates were in process of erection. The smaller gate 
had been re-built. Many of the sculptures had been cleaned, greatly to the 
advantage of the scenes, which were scarcely intelligible for lichen and coatings 
of plaster. Owing to the eradication of jungle the outline and position of the 
various buildings on the Sanchi Hill are now evident. The approach road on 
the north side of the hill had been opened out and restored, and the ancient 
causeway, leading from the small tope on the west, improved and stepped. 
The retaining wall to the east of the Great Tope has been partially re-built, and 
the temples, Chaitya Hall and Vihara, cleared of debris. Two large statues 
of porters, or Gwapals, found in clearing the ground had been erected to 
the north of the Great Tope. 


PLATES Nos. 2-5. — General Views of the Great 
showing Repairs, 1883. 

PLATE No. 6 . — Southern Gateway, Rebuilt, 1883. 

PLATE No. 7.— Ditto 

PLATE No. 8. — Western Gateway, Rebuilt, 1883. 

PLATE No. 9. — Ditto 

PLATE No. 10. — Small Gateway, Repaired, 1883. 

PLATE No. 11. — Ditto 


Tope at Sanchi, 

Front View. 

Back View. 

Front View. 

Back View. 

Front View. 

Back View. 


11. Before Major Keith and Mr. Lewis left Sanchi, in April 1883, the fallen 
gates had been completely re-erected. The illustrations show what has been 
effected for the grant made by the Supreme Government. 

12. The heavy part of the work is done, but the following remains to be 

finished 6 


Great Tope. 

1. Complete the sloping off of the ground all round. 

2. Completely eradicate all roots of trees or creepers. 

3. Rebuild the plinth which bulges dangerously near the south gate. 

4. Secure the surface masonry of the tope by filling in the joints and 

pointing. 

5. Rebuild the railing on the summit of the mound. 

6. Complete the cleaning of all sculptures. 

Small Tope to the West. 

7. Fill in the breach. 

8. Secure surface masonry of the mound. 

9. Clear the ground of rubbish and trees. 

10. Secure the railings, 

11. Clean up the processional path. 

12. Clean all carvings. 

13. Wall round the small Tope. 
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General. 

14. Build a wall round the area covered by the Great Tope, Vihara, and 

Chaitya (clear of all the ancient foundations of buildings, and on 
the slopes of the hill, so that the view of the Tope may not be 
obstructed.) 

15. Complete small repairs to buildings to secure them against rain. 

16. Put up stone slabs with inscriptions giving name and date of 

each structure and when repaired. 

These operations are now in progress by Mr. A. Mears, whom Colonel 
Kincaid, Political Agent of Bhopal, has deputed to Sanchi. 

13. The Sanchi Stupas, or Topes, and their sculptures, have been illustrated 
and described more than any other monument of Indian antiquity. An elaborate 
notice of them would be out of place here, and I merely repeat what General Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Fergusson have written. The following brief summary will, 
however, show the value of this unique historical building. 

14. General Cunningham assumes the dates to be as follows : — 

Tope, B.C. 500 — 300: 

Railing, B.C. 250. 

Gates, about the Christian Era. 

15. The tope is elliptical in plan, measuring at the base 118 feet by 125 feet. 
Its present height above ground is about 55 feet, the railing is also elliptical 
in plan, measuring 137 by 150 feet. There are four gates, at the north, south, 
east, and west, giving entrance to the processional path between the tope and 
railing. The tope is faced with stone, the railing composed of uprights and 
cross-bars of stone, inscribed with the names of donors. The four gates or 
torans are alike in construction, consisting of two pillars, about 10 feet from 
centre to centre and 2 feet square in section, for a height of nearly 15 feet from 
the ground. The superstructure consists of capitals about 6 feet high, sup- 
porting three cross lintels, measuring about 22 feet from end to end. The 
tctal height of each gate without the upper row of statues and symbols measures 
about 33 feet. 

16. The architectural embellishments of these curious gates are of three 
kinds — 

I. — Detached statuettes and sculptured symbols. 

II. — Sculptured capitals, caps, and bars. 

III. — Bas-reliefs of historical and religious meaning. 

17. A large number of the detached sculptures have disappeared, but it is 
evident from those that remain, as well as from the slots which held those miss- 
ing, that all the openings between the cross lintels were filled. Each upper 
rail was crowned by a central symbol of the wheel, flanked by statuettes of 
porters holding chauris, trisal emblems and winged lions or elephants. Men 
on horseback and riding elephants, dancing women, tigers and lions, filled the 
spaces between the upright bars of the cross lintels. The capitals of each of 
the pillars were flanked by brackets, representing dancing women under trees. 

18. The sculptures of the capitals are : — 

Northern and eastern gates. — Elephants and riders. 

Southern gate. — Lions. 

Western gate. — Dwarfs. 

The block caps of each gate represent crouched animals and riders placed 
back to back (like the capitals at Persepolis), elephants, horses, winged lions, 
tigers, bullocks, dromedaries, goats, deers and horned griffins with wings. 
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The upright bars of the cross rails are variously carved with conventional 'j 
flowers arid emblems. * 

ig. The bas-reliefs covering the pillars and cross lintels represent scenes \ 
described at length by General Cunningham and Mr. Fergusson. J 

The subjects are generally as follow : — 

I. — The dream and conception of Maya, the mother of Buddha. 

II. — Prince Siddartha's trial of the bow. 

III. — Prince Siddartha’s life, Palace scenes, love scenes, social life. 

IV. — Prince Siddartha witnessing the four predictive signs. 

V. — Prince Siddartha's departure from Kapila. 

VI. — Buddha's visit to Uruvilwa Kasyapa. 

VII. — Boat scene and Buddha’s Nirvana. 

VIII. — Worship of topes, trees, symbols. ; 

IX. — Worship of trees, by animals. t 

X. — Siege of a city and relic capture. | 

XI. — Relic processions. > 

XII. — Triumphal processions. j 

XIII. — Besides these historical records there are panels of flowers, ani- 
mals, and garlands, treated in a conventional manner, showing 
Greek and Persian origin. 

20. As regards dress, it is noticeable that the women are represented naked ; 
a simple girdle of beads or jewels round the loins is in many cases the only 
covering. The hair is plaited down the back in a most elaborate fashion. 

They wear jewellery, such as earrings, necklets, and bangles for both arms 
and ankles. The men are generally draped below the waist and sometimes 
about the shoulders with the right arm left bare. Their turbans are elabo- 
rately tied and sometimes jewelled. 

21. In one sculpture, representing the worship of a tope, the men are evi- 

dently strangers, apparently from the north, and are clad like the inhabitants 
of the Himalayas. r 

22. The arms represented include spears, bows, swords, battle-axes, and 
shields. Chariots are shown drawn by four horses abreast, and by one or more 
pairs. Elephants are furnished with handsome trappings, howdahs, and bells, 

as they are at the present day. Horses are depicted with head-plumes, and : 

harnessed much as now, both for riding and driving. We see women drawing , 

water, husking and winnowing corn, making chappatties in the primitive method j 

still practised in India. Ascetics are shown hewing wood with axes and 
using the banghv. A boat is represented, sewn together with hemp or bark, 4 

precisely as in many parts of India at the present day. Beds, like the ordi- 1 

nary charpoy, ornamental seats or thrones and footstools are used. 

23. Of musical instruments, one may observe the drum, long horns (like those 
blown now-a-days in temples), flutes, guitars, harps, and the double Roman pipe. 

24. Banners appear with diagonal stripes like the British Union Jack; gar- 
lands and emblems upheld by long poles, and umbrellas of State are carried in 
procession. 

25. The Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara found on the frontiers of Afghanis- 
tan are of about the same period as the Sanchi bas-reliefs. In them we see the 
effects of the Greek and Persian artistic influence, which filtered through- 
out India. Although more refined in execution and design, and more classical 
in style, they give us no such varied pictures of manners and customs of India, 
eighteen hundred years ago, as we have here. 
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Gwalior. 

(The Illustrations are from Photographs reproduced bv Heliogravure.) 

I, Until recently Gwalior was an out-of-the-way city, the old mail road 
between Agra and Bombay passed at a distance from the fortress, which was 
rarely seen except by those whose duties located them at Morar or by an occa- 
sional traveller. The railway, bringing Gwalior within four hours' journey 
from Agra, tends to a greater influx of visitors and to a greater interest in and 
knowledge of the rare antiquities of the fortress and surroundings. These 
became ruined from age, neglect, warfare, and military occupation, but I regret 
to record that travellers removed stone carvings, pieces of coloured tile-work, 
and other fragmentary relics, whilst a few years ago whole columns were taken 
to adorn gardens in Morar, and stones found their way to places even beyond. 
At the time of my visit in November 1880 the late Colonel Willoughby 
Osborne, Resident at Gwalior, was interesting himself in the preservation of 
antiquities. Major (then Captain) Keith, an officer of the Royal Scots quar- 
tered in the fort, had, with the aid of a committee composed of Colonel 
Osborne, General Gordon, commanding at Morar, and Major Crowdy, R.E., 
Executive Engineer, and a grant of Ri.ooo from Cantonment Funds, succeeded 
in rescuing the fine temple known as the Teli-ka-mandir from ill-treatment as a 
soldiers' coffee shop, also in collecting some of the scattered sculptures. 

2. I recommended Colonel Osborne to continue such work and to ask the 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India to apply to the Supreme Gov- 
ment for Major Keith's services as well as for a grant of R5,ooo for the follow- 
ing works : — 

(x) Rescue of carved pillars and stone fragments from the debris sur- 
rounding so many of the monumental buildings of the fort. 

(2) The collection of these carved stones at the Teli-ka-mandir. 

(3) Cleaning the beautiful stone carvings of the temples called the two 

Sas Bahu and the Teli-ka-mandir, the removal from them of the 
plaster put on by the Muhammadans, and the cutting away of 
destructive vegetation. 

(4) The removal of the coats of whitewash from the carved trellis and 

masonry of the courts in the Man Mandir Palace. 

3. The appointment of Major Keith and a grant of 85,000 having been sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India, work commenced, and that officer has been 
engaged at various seasons on it up to the end of 1883. 

4. I visited Gwalior in July 1881, and found the cleaning of the sculptures 
in the temples to have produced the most satisfactory results. I reported ac- 
cordingly, and made some suggestions to Sir Lepel Griffin, who, as Agent to 
the Governor General, has taken practical interest in monumental preservation 
in Central India. I again went to Gwalior in March 1882. The courts of the 
Man Mandir Palace had been evacuated by the Commissariat, and cleaning, 
removal of whitewash, removal of modern partitions, and general repairs had 
progressed satisfactorily. The Teli-ka-mandir and two Sas Bahu Temples were 
still in hand, and repairs progressing to their roofs and towers. Approaches had 
been made to some of the Jaina caves in the face of the rock outside the fort, 
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and Major Keith was busy collecting and arranging fragments of sculpture in 
the enclosure around the Teli-ka-mandir. 

5. In May 1882 His Highness the Maharajah Scindia contributed R4, 000 for 
repairs, this sum being supplemented by a grant of R2,5oo from Imperial funds. 
Colonel Bannerman and Colonel Berkeley, who have successively been Political 
Residents at Gwalior, as well as Generals Gordon and Dunham Massy, com- 
manding at Morar, took much interest in Major Keith’s work, and did what 
they could to promote it. 

6. The following may be consulted for information about the Gwalior anti- 
quities : — 

Vol. II of the Archaeological Survey of India, by Major-General Cun- 
ningham ; Mr. James Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture; Monsieur Rousselet’s India and its Native Princes, 
and Major Keith’s Report on the preservation of Gwalior Monu- 
ments (obtainable from the Superintendent of Government Print- 
ing in Calcutta). 

I will therefore confine myself to describing the accompanying plates. 












PLATE No. 1.— Jain Statues. 


7. The statues represented in the plate are those on the south-east face of 
the fortress and excavated in the steep cliff below its walls. All the Jain rock 
sculptures of Gwalior were mutilated by Baber in A.D. 1527, only 60 years 
after they were made. They are unique in Northern India for gigantic size and 
curious as show ing how the primitive custom of rock excavation was handed 
down to mediaeval times. The south-east group is by far the largest and most 
important of all those cut in the Gwalior rock. Although the excavation here 
depicted is incomplete, the figures themselves were perfect before Baber's time. 
Their ornaments and canopies are still of the most elaborate designs. 


PLATE No. 2.— Palace, Fort Gwalior. 


8. This is one of the most remarkable Hindu palaces extant in India, and 
was commenced by Raja Man Singh between A.D. i486 and 1516. The 
Gwalior Fortress situated on a steeply scarped elongated hill runs north and 
south : one mile and three-quarters long, and of a width varying from 600 
to 2,800 feet. The old city of Gwalior lies at the foot of the hill to the north, 
Scindia’s modern city, the Lashkar, being to the south at a distance of about a 
mile. 


9. The palace stands on the east face of the fort 300 feet above the plain. 
It enjoys a commanding view of the country and is a conspicuous object for 
miles. The east face of the Man Mandir shown in the plate is 300 feet long 
by about 80 feet in height, broken at intervals by six massive round towers with 
domes. 

10. The entire front, with its successive additions by Vicramaditya, 
Jahangir, and Snahjahan, is not included in the view, but the more picturesque 
and earlier portions of the palace are shown, commencing on the left with the 
Hathyar Paur on Elephant Gate connected with the facade of the buildings in 
which Raja Man Sing resided. 

11. The courts of the latter were recently occupied as Commissariat stores, 
but are now cleared, repaired, and cleaned, so that their singular architecture 
can be admired and studied. Drawings of the latter have been prepared in my 
office as well as elevations of the south and east fayades of the palace, drawn to 
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a scale of four feet to the inch, and coloured to show the various ornamental 
bands and niches of tile-work. The heliogravure presents a good idea of the 
outline of the building, but it is not possible to give a correct impression with- 
out the aid of coloured plates. The tile-work is still perfect on portions of the 
walls and very brilliant with designs of plantain leaves, figures, animals, and 
bands of ornament in red, blue, yellow, and green. A good deal of the glazed 
enamel has however become detached. 

12. The architecture, which in the walls of the Man Mandir is purely Hindu 
and, in its domes, of Moslem origin, supplies an early instance of the endeavour 
to blend the two styles — later on accomplished with so much success in the 
Emperor Akbar’s buildings. 

13. Baber visited Gwalior in 1527 A.D. He describes the domes as having 
been covered with plates of copper gilt. He also states that the front of the 
palace was originally covered with stucco, which, as General Cunningham ob- 
serves, has fortunately fallen off and left the whole front of the fine natural 
tint of the light-colour Gwalior sandstone. 

14. Although much has been done to repair the interior of the palace, more 
is necessary to secure the south and east fronts from falling into greater dilapi- 
dation. If restoration be avoided, this can be done at a moderate cost ; it being 
merely necessary to strengthen and tie those portions that are out of plumb or 
insecure, and to prevent rain and vegetation from doing mischief to the walls 
and roofs. 

PLATE No. 3 —Interior of the larger Sas Bahu Temple. 

15. There are two temples called “ Sas Bahu”— the larger built in the shape 
of a cross 100 feet by 63 feet ; the entrance is to the north and the sanctum to 
the south. The whole is greatly ruined, probably the result of the Muham- 
madan occupation of the fort in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
tower of the sanctum is entirely gone and the superstructure of the central half 
much damaged. But in spite of dilapidation the fine appearance of the original 
structure is"not difficult to picture. The building dates from the early part 
of the eleventh century. Unlike most temples of its class and period the Porch 
is provided with two stories. In other respects — in the form of the columns, 
their bases and caps — in the domes of horizontal courses and treatment of the 
roof, the temple resembles those at Chittore, at Khajuraho, at Ldaipur, and at 
Nagda. The appearance of Brahminical sculptures shows it to have been used 
by Hindus, but this is no proof that it was unused by Jains, as sculptures of 
both sects occur in the same building, as for instance in the Jain Tower and 
Jain Temple [the latter called the Sanga Chaori] at Chittore. 

16. The temple was occupied by the Muhammadans, the Hindus excluded, 
and the sculptures partly mutilated and partly covered with stucco. Major 
Keith has removed the chuna and whitewash, the beautiful carvings being now 
revealed. He also made the roof weather-tight and strengthened the exterior 
masonry. General Cunningham had in 1844 propped some of the cracked 
beams, repaired the broken plinth, and added a flight of steps to the entrance. 

PLATE No. 4.— Jama Masjid, Gwalior. 

17. The Jama Masjid is below the northern end of the Gwalior Hill near the 
Alamgiri Gate. It is built of light-coloured sandstone and a favourable speci- 
men of late Mogul architecture. The date, according to Sir William Sleeman, 
is A.D. 1665. The Muhammadans tried to raise subscriptions for its repair, but 
failed. 
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PLATE No. 5.— Modern Mausoleum. 

18. The Chattris of the Scindias in the new town are of solid construction 
and beautiful design. The example illustrated unites an unusual simplicity of 
outline with great elaboration of detail. Excepting some of the buildings at 
Udaipur in Rajputana, this is one of the most successful modern princely build- 
ings I know in India. Unfortunately it is thought necessary to periodically 
whitewash the walls, and the sharp outline of the sculptures is disappearing. 

PLATE No. 6— Shop Front, Lashkar —Gwalior. 

19. Many of the shops in the principal street of the Lashkar are decorated 
with projecting balconies of carved stone pillars and screen work. Although 
whitewashed like everything else, the houses are most picturesque and pleasing 
in appearance. Such architecture is capable of application to modern Indian 
bazaars, and furnishes models for the various municipalities that are now trying 
to introduce improvements throughout the Empire. 
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Chittorgarh in Meyn'ar-Raj putana 

(The Illustrations are trom Photographs reproduced by Heliogravure.) 

1. Chittore is over 6o miles north-east of Udaipur. It was little known to 
Europeans, being in the heart of Rajputana. until the .Mahva branch of the Raj- 
putana-Mahva Railway brought it within twelve hours of Ajniir. 1 The station 
is about half a mile from the present town, beyond which towers the ancient 
fortress on a hill 400 feet high and three miles long bv half a mile wide. The 
ascent is a mile to the upper gate with aslope of about one in fifteen. 

2. Bappa, the ancestor of the present Meywar Rana, established himself at 
Chittore in A.D. 728. 

3. The hill is enclosed by a fortified wall and covered with the remains of 
palaces, temples, and tanks. A description of Chittore. in the Roman Rasa, or 
story of Rawat Khoman, written in the ninth century A.D., runs as follows : — 

“ Chutterkote is the chief among the 84 castles renowned for strength; the hill on which it 
stands rising out of the level plain beneath, the Tilac on the forehead of Awini (the earth). 
It is within the grasp of no foe, nor can the vassals of its chief know the sentiment of fear ” 
* * “ Its towers of defence are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates even in sleep 

knowalarm. Its kotars (granaries 1 are well filled, and its reservoirs, fountains and wells are 
overflowing” * * “There are 84 bazaars, many schools for children, and colleges for 

every kind of learning; many scribes of the Beedur tribe, and the iS varieties of artisans. 2 ” 

4. The Moslem invaders of India made an attack on the fortress as early 
as A.D. 836, but the first sack of the stronghold took place about 1303 A.D. 
under Ala-ud-din Khilji. To commemorate a brilliant victory over Mahmud of 
Malvva, the Rana Khambo erected the great tower in Chittore, and from the 
commencement of that prince’s prosperous reign (A.D. 1440) much attention 
was bestowed on the architecture of the country. Bahadur Shah of Gujerat 
sacked Chittore for the second time in A.D. 1533, and 35 years later the third 
sack was conducted by Akbar. 3 Since then the buildings have been left un- 
repaired and the capital moved to Udaipur. 

5. Besides the two towers there are some 30 tanks and wells in the fortress 
ten principal temples as well as numerous palaces. The whole area needs care- 
ful investigation and survey, more specially as the Maharana of Udaipur has 
commenced to repair the various buildings in which he may well take a pride. 

1 Bishop Heber in February 1825 paid the fortress a visit “ which, ” he writes, “ was a great favour 
as it is a thing of which they are very jealous and which probably not ten Europeans had seen out of 
ail the number who have visited and lived in India,” 

Sir Thomas Roe passed it in 1615 A.D., on his way up country, but does not seem to have been 
admitted to the fortress. 

3 See page 692, vol. II, Tod’s Rajasthan. 

8 We are told in Tod s Rajasthan (page 276, vol. I,) that the temples and payees were dilapidated, 
and to complete the humiliation of the Rajput city Akbar “ bereft her of all the symbols of regality; 
the Nakaras lor grand kettledrums) whose reverberations proclaimed for miles around the entrance and 
exit of her princes, the candelabras from the shrine of the * great mother ’ who g ,r t Bappa Ravvul with 
the sword with which he conquered Chittore, and in mockery of her misery her portals, to adorn his 
projected capital Akberabad.” A pair of doors known as the Chittore gates rriay still be seen in the 
Agra Palace. I was to.d by the kiladar at Chittore that the great drums and ^mp-. went to Khoja 
Syud’s Tomb at Ajmir. where Akbar built a mosque. The nakar khana or band h», u ^e of Khoja Svud’s 
Tomb still contains two huge drums presented by Akbar, also a a por»,,, n of the spojh of 

Chittore, whilst the actual tomb of the saint has a pair of ‘'andaluood doors taRcn f r ,,m the fortress. 
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PLATE No. i— Jain Tower of Sri Allat. View from the South. 

6. Major-General Cunningham, Director General of the Archreological 
Survey in India, in 1871 unearthed some Jain statues at Muttra, which were 
ascertained to date from the time of Kanishka (i. e., A.D. 85 to 120), and these 
appear to be the earliest traces of Jainism yet discovered. Jain architecture 
attained great perfection between 1000 — 1200 A.D. at Mount Abu, at Girnar, 
and elsewhere, but the singular point about the style is that so little is known of 
the process of its development. 

7. The tower of Sri Allat supplies a very important intermediate example 
dating A.D. 896, and is dedicated to Adnath, whose representations are repeated 
many hundred times outside the building. The height of the structure is 76 
feet, but was probably 80 feet to the original apex of the roof. A central 
staircase winds up a square shaft through six stories to the lantern on the top. 
Sculptures and mouldings cover the exterior from the base to the summit, 
rendering the appearance most elaborate and picturesque. Many of the archi- 
tectural forms and details are found to be repeated in Indian temples of a later 
date. Its preservation is therefore important ; not only is its architecture re- 
flected in the monuments of Chittorgarh itself, but it supplies important evidence 
of how the Jain style grew anterior to its period of greatest perfection. 

8. I have had this building carefully surveyed, and reported in detail on the 
repairs necessary. 

PLATE No. 2. — Tower of Victory built by the Rana Khambo. 
PLATE No. 3.— Ditto ditto. Detail of Lower 

Portion. 

9. The most prominent monument of the hill is the Pillar of Victory erected 
by the Rana Khambo in commemoration of the defeat and capture of Mahmud 
of Malwain A.D. 1439. 

10. It is said to have cost go lakhs of rupees, and was constructed between 
A.D. 1442 and 1449. Built throughout of stone, and measuring 30 feet wide at 
the base by nearly 130 feet in height, the tower is in itself a striking object, 
whilst its position on the summit of the Chittore Hill gives it the advantages of 
command over the surrounding country. The style is Jain and resembles that 
of the smaller Jain tower which as far as is known is the earliest monument of 
the Chittore fortress. 

11. In the older example the height is under 80 feet and the central staircase 
winds up from base to summit through a central shaft divided up into six floors. 

12. In the present case there is a height of nearly 130 feet (the present dome 
obscures the actual termination of the original roof), and the staircase passes up 
the tower through nine floors. The architect was not content with a single 
central well. The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh floors have 
each a square compartment in the middle surrounded by a gallery up both of 
which the stairs wind alternately. 

13. Each story is lighted by trellis windows, and the angles and recesses not 
intersected by steps are utilised for sculptured statues and ornaments. The 
exterior surface of the tower is broken up into nine principal divisions, each 
furnished with its windows, balustrades, and eaves or chujjas and emphasized 
by columns, pilasters, and numberless horizontal bands or cornices. The whole 
is covered with sculptures, and most of the gods of Hindu mythology are re- 
presented wherever niche or panel occurs. The present dome is a modern 
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repair. Mr. Fergusson saw the tower in 1839 with its original Jain roof. 

PLATE No. 4.— Ahar-ki-Darwaza. 

14. Near the Tower of Victory stands a fine stone temple, the Mokul-ji-ka- 
mandir — dating from the 15th century A.D. The exterior is adorned with 
elaborate and interesting friezes of figures which appear to depict real scenes in 
history. North and east of this temple are two gate buildings, that to the east, 
here represented, opens into the street of the Sindhi Bazar, and the mud houses 
which encroach on it right and left might with great advantage be removed. 
The architecture of the gate is purely Hindu ; the delicate carvings are applied 
with taste, but vegetation is destroying the fabric, which, unless speedily 
strengthened, will fall to the ground. 
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Palace at Udaipur in Meyivar , Raj put ana. 

(The Illustrations are from Photographs reproduced bv Heliogravure.) 

1. When Udaipur was founded by the Rana Udai Singh in A.D. 1558, he 
conceived the idea of creating an artificial lake, on the margin of which to build 
a palace. The Arwali mountains, the great feature of Meywar, surround the 
locality, and by raising a dyke or bund across the beautiful valley, streams were 
dammed up to form the Pachola Sagar. The city, which can be now reached 
from the Rajputana-Malwa Railway at Nimbahera, a distance of 64 miles, is 
situated on an elevated strip of ground parallel to the shore of the lake, and 
crowning the ridge stands the palace over 100 feet in height. 

2. The pile of stone and marble grown by the various additions of succes- 
sive Ranas presents a most picturesque and imposing appearance. 

3. In the midst of the lake which the palace overlooks are two island 
residences, the Jagmandir and Jagnavas, and but for their domes, kiosques, and 
palms, the view reminds one rather of the English lakes than of an eastern 
valley. 

4. The Udaipur Palace consists of a group of buildings dating from A.D. 
1594 to the present day. The first gateway leading from the city was built by 
Partab Singh in 1594 A.D. —a plain unpretending-looking Hindu structure 
surrounded by crenelated walls ; beyond this is the Tirpolia or Triple doorway 
of graceful Hindu-Sarascenic architecture built by Sangram Singh, in 1711 A.D. ; 
to the left or west of the intervening courtyard are a set of 8 Torans or trium- 
phal arches erected by successive Maharanas. 

5. Passing under the Tirpolia one comes in view of the picturesque western 
facade of the palace. The Bari Mahal or great court is nearest on the right or 
east. It was completed in A.D. 1597 by Amara Singh I ; consists of five stories, 
and has a handsome superstructure of marble fancifully wrought into corbelled 
windows and trellis screens. The superstructure or upper story rests on a 
marble string-course carved with bas-reliefs of elephants. The palace is 
confronted by a long terrace and colonnade where the Rana’s elephants 
are kept. 

6. Leaving this, one passes a plain and lofty building surmounted by domes 
and cupolas, used by the zenana. Further on to the south is a picturesque palace 
of Karan Singh’s time A.D. 1616, and beyond this again the Maharana's 
modern residence. 

7. The upper story of the Bari Mahal contains an open garden called the 
Amar Belas, completed by Amara Singh 11 in A.D. 1711. It is surrounded by 
marble trellis, kiosques, and pavilions with handsome doors ornamented with 
ivory (see Plates 3 and 4). In the centre of the court is a tank encased with 
huge slabs of marble. 

8. The Bari Mahal possesses a number of courts, galleries, and halls built in 
excellent native styles, but it is curious here and there to see evidences of 
European influence. One room dating A.D. 1716 is lined with Dutch tiles 
representing windmills and skating scenes of Holland, Biblical subjects, &c. ; 
another dating A.D. 1857 has glazed niches in the walls filled with English 
China figures and Bohemian glass. Another room is faced entirely with Chinese 
plates of the old Willow pattern. 
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PLATE No. i. — Jalnavas in the Palace. 

9. The Jalnavas, or fountain palace/’ was built in A.D. 1828 by Jawan 
Singh close to the margin of the lake, and forms a ghat for landing or embarka- 
tion. The columns are square and of a plain Hindu design, the wall at the back 
being decorated with coloured glass mosaic representing figures of women and 
the Rajput peacock. Water channels and fountains edge the wall and render 
the pavilion cool and pleasant. 

PLATE No. 2. — Coloured Glass Mosaic in the Palace. 

10. Glass mosaics are in great favour at Udaipur and occur in the island 
palaces of Jagmandir and Jagnavas, hoth of which were commenced about A.D. 
1623. A court of the latter has recently been decorated in a very tasteful man- 
ner with this work. 

11. Shah Jahan built a Shish Mahal in the Agra Fort (1637 A.D.), and very 
beautiful examples of mirror mosaics exist in the palace of the Jaipur Rajas 
at Amber dating probably from 1630 A.D. 

12. The work became popular with the Sikhs at Lahore and Amritsar, but 
lost some of its earlier refinement. The best glass mosaics 1 know are at 
Udaipur and Amber. The designs at the former place are of great delicacy, and 
besides floral patterns include representations of figures in brilliant colouring. 

13. The mirror throne in the plate is very rich and sparkling. Situated in 
the centre of the western front of the palace it overlooks a court to the 
east, the walls of which are adorned with peacocks in niches rendered in glass 
mosaic. 

PLATES Nos. 3 & 4.— Wooden Doors, of the Bari Mahal, inlaid 

with Ivory. 

PLATE No. 5.— Wood and Ivory Door in the Chandre Mahal. 

14. The upper story of the Bari Mahal, which, as previously stated, is an 
open court containing a garden, has several handsome wooden doors, two of 
which are here represented. An apartment in another part of the palace, 
called the Chandre Mahal, has also some well designed doors, one of which is 
the subject of the third plate. In describing the doors of the Darshani gate at 
Amritsar, I have endeavoured to show how Indian marquetry developed from 
the famous Somnath gates, of the early part of the nth century A.D. 
down to the work of to-day. The old Punjab cities possess a variety of beauti- 
ful medireval doors carved in wood, and at Conjeveram in the south the Brah- 
min quarters are full of wooden portals of excellent execution and design. It 
is by the study of such examples throughout India from north to south that the 
art of the wood-carver and in-layer can be regenerated. 

15. The doors here represented are in disrepair and require to be taken care 
ot, or they will fall to pieces. 
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Illustrations of Grceco-Buddhist sculptures from the Yusuf sai District. 

(The Plates are from Photographs reproduced by Heliogravure.) 

1. With the permission and assistance of the Punjab Government, I directed 
some excavations on the Swat and Buneyr frontiers, in the Yusufzai District, 
during the winters of 1883 and 1884. A large number of Grasco-Buddhist 
sculptures were discovered from 12 ancient monastic sites, and having been 
arranged in groups, according to the buildings they belonged to, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir C. Aitchison, presented them to the Museums at Lahore, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Rangoon. They have all been photographed, and a 
selection of the best subjects, together with illustrations, furnished by the Director- 
General of the Archaeological Survey of India, of previous explorations will 
be published in a work under preparation by General Cunningham and me, to be 
called the “ Buddhist Sculptures of Gandhara.” 

2. Before describing the sculptures here illustrated, I venture to make some 
general remarks on the singular character of their architecture and ornament. 
The first impression given by a mere glance at any of the carvings is the strong 
influence of Greek art; but when we come to carefully analyse the whole 
subject, the composing elements are curiously mixed. General Cunningham 
has described at some length the Graeco-Bactrian architecture of Yusufzai, and 
those who desire to form their own conclusions would do well to study the 
Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. II and Vol. V ; also to read Mr. Fergusson’s 
chapter on the Gandhara Monasteries in his “ History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture.” Of this, however, it is quite certain that Alexander's invasion 
left a strong impression on the art of Northern India. The use of Greek forms 
of ornament became general in the Cabul Valley, in the Upper Punjab, and in 
Kashmir. The Corinthian order reproduced itself all over Yusufzai, the Doric 
order in Kashmir, and the Ionic order at Taxila (Shahderi, between Attock and 
Rawalpindi). But Alexander had conquered Persia before he penetrated to the 

" Indus, and he seems to have confirmed in India a knowledge of the palaces 
at Persepolis. The Indo-Persian capital is frequently found in Yusufzai ; it 
occurs also in Madras, at Amravati, in Bombay, in the Bedsa and Karli caves, in 
Bengal, at Buddha Gaya, and in Central India, at Bharhut and at Sanchi. 
Whether Persian and Greek art had made itself felt in India before Alexander’s 
time is hard to say, as our previous knowledge of the country is at present so 
meagre. The Fort at Ranigat in Yusufzai has all the appearance of great 
antiquity ; the walls are very massive, and constructed of large blocks of hewn 
granite laid carefully as headers and stretchers. Many of the stones are over 
6 feet in length, and mortar of very great hardness is used ; but instead of 
being pointed, the joints are filled with thin slabs of stone or slate. The main 
entrance is a pointed archway cut in the horizontal layers of stone walling, and 
zigzaging into the body of the stronghold, probably joins a similar passage 
on the west. The arch, instead of finishing in a point, has a rectangular 
termination similar to the section of an ancient Etruscan tomb at Coere 1 
dating from many centuries B.C. It might be hastily concluded that the 
pointed archway at Ranigat is Saracenic, but the interior of the Fort has 

1 See Vol. I, Fergusson's History of Architecture in all countries, page 264. 
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remains of several Buddhist Topes with sculptures in stone and plaster resemb- 
ling those ordinarily found elsewhere in Yusufzai, and dating from about the 
commencement of the Christian era. I obtained a collection of 9 pieces 
during my visits. The Ranigat gateway, therefore, completely proves that 
pointed archways were in use in Northern India before the birth of the 
Prophet. The antiquity of Ranigat is a subject for speculation. General 
Cunningham endeavours to identify it with the Fortress of Aornos which Alex- 
ander captured about 326 B.C., and if this identity could be established its 
architecture would supply an important sequence to the very early Pelasgic art of 
Greece. A gateway at Thoricus in Greece, dating from about 1000 B.C., 
resembles the Ranigat entrance in the curvilinear form of doorway, as well as 
in the horizontal construction. Another circumstance connected with the 
Graeco-Bactrian architecture of Yusufzai is the appearance of hemispherical 
domes built on the principle of horizontal layers. The dome of the Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenae, which is a very antique example of Pelasgic art, is 
noticed by Mr. Fergusson as that adopted by the Jaina architects in India; and 
the Treasury or Granary which I discovered among the Sanghao ruins seems to 
me to form a most important link between the Pelasgic Treasuries at Mycenae 
and Jaina architecture, and shows that the mode of raising a semicircular dome 
on a square chamber by corbelling out the corners of the square and forming 
an octagon found its way to India before either the Jains had commenced their 
wonderful system of constructing domes over pillars, or the Muhammadans had 
introduced their elaborate methods of doming over square chambers. I know 
of no other example of a square chamber, corbelled out at the corners and 
domed over, that is not Muhammadan. It has generally been assumed that a 
construction such as appears in the Sanghao granary is to be traced to Muham- 
madan architects. Here, at all events, is an example which completely upsets 
the theory. The masonry resembles that used in all the Buddhist monasteries 
in the neighbourhood, some small windows and niches in the walls are of 
unmistakeable Buddhist architecture and the building is above, and quite close 
to, the group of structures where two coins of Kaniskha’s A.D. 80-xio, and one 
of Gondophares, A.D. 30-60 (who is said to have killed St. Thomas) were found. 
It is, therefore, tolerably certain that the date is not later than 80 A.D., and may 
be much earlier. The Asoka Inscription at Shahbazgarhi is certainly 250 B.C., 
and from this time until the Muhammadans overran the Peshawar valley in the 
eighth century A.D., the Buddhist and Hindu religions held the upper hand. 1 
Whilst the Yusufzai antiquities furnish good structural examples of early forms 
of Graeco-Bactrian architecture, their sculptured bas-reliefs often contain 
represent buildings and their ornaments. Perhaps the most striking architec- 
tural features that adorn the Gandhara Monasteries are to be found in 
their statuary and Corinthian capitals of columns and pilasters. General Cun- 
ningham brought away a remarkable series from Yusufzai, some of which are in 
the Calcutta Museum and some in the Lahore Museum. No capitals of any 
size were discovered by me, but a small pilaster and several small bases and 
capitals of columns were found at the various sites explored ; all are unmis- 
takeably classical, and executed with delicacy and taste. In the ^ usufzai ruins 
we have, therefore, a basis of indigenous art adapted to the requirements of Bud- 
dhist religious ordinance, and flavoured with reflections from the Greek and 
Persian orders of architecture. Besides this, we have artistic representations 
of no mean order, of the Buddhist tales and fables which are associated all 
over India and Buddhist countries with the life of Gautama. 

1 Ferishta says that the Moslems greatly increased in A.D. 760. and obtained possession of 
Peshawar They were reinforced by the tribes of Ghor, Khilji and Kabul .rust b t r->me proselytes tolshtm 
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PLATE No. i.— Sculpture from a mound near the village of Mahomed 

Nari. 

3. The elaborate piece of carving represented was found by Mr. Dempster, 
C.E., Executive Engineer, Swat Canals, and he kindly allowed me to have it 
photographed. In the upper right-hand corner we have a very perfect repre- 
sentation of a hemispherical dome on pillars with Corinthian capitals. Whether 
the domed roofs were of actual leaf seems doubtful. The columns below are 
certainly taken from stone models, and the domes may have been of stone with 
a leaf ornament applied to the surface. A somewhat similar domed building is 
represented in a bas-relief of the railing of the Bharhut Tope in Central India, 
the date of which has been ascertained by General Cunningham to be 150 — 170 
B.C. Over the head of the right-hand figure is the Buddhist arch, pointed at 
the top, but circular inside, and it reproduces what is familiar to us in the Bud- 
dhist caves in Bombay — in various Buddhist sculptured and painted representa- 
tions of buildings and in the monolithic Viharas adapted from Buddhist archi- 
tecture by the Hindus at the Seven Pagodas in Madras Whether Venice 
trading with the East got the hint from India or not, the circular archways in 
the upper part of St. Marks at Venice (dating from the eleventh century A.D.) 
resemble this Buddhist arch, and have the same pointed termination outside. 
We have also in this sculpture a tolerably perfect representation of a chapel 
or niche enshrined in a trefoil arch. The column on Buddha’s left is distinctly 
Indo-Persian, as may be seen by comparing the capital with those at Persepolis. 
Dentils of a classical form enrich the various mouldings and the rail here used 
ornamentally is copied from the railings which usually surround Indian Buddhist 
Topes. General Cunningham has given me the following note : “ The small 
figure at the top represents Buddha on his horse Chanda leaving his home by 
night. The central figure is Buddha teaching, with a royal figure standing on 
each side. Below is a row of eisrht Buddhas.” 

PLATE No. 2. — Group from the Monastery at Sanghao. 

The site where the sculptures .were dug is perched on a steep spur, and was 
the first excavation done under my superintendence in January 1883. The 
building revealed two distinct periods, and consists of a basement containing 
small topes, and of a superstructure of plain apartments, built obliquely over 
the basement apparently without reference to its plan. 

The sculptures were found in the basement and belong to the older period ; 
coins of Kanishka, A.D. 80 to 120, were found in the superstructure and belong 
to the more modern period. Since the photograph was taken, I have pieced 
many of the fragments together, and so rendered the subjects more intelligible. 
The collection is for the Lahore Museum. 

PLATE No. 3.— Figure from the Monastery at Sanghao. 

This is a very curious piece of sculpture. The subject occurs again in a 
Small stone knob 1 found among the ruins at Sanghao, and a similar, although 
more broken, statuette was unearthed at the same place. The subject occurs 
again in a fragment dug up at the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. The representa- 
tion is evidently traceable to some legend. General Cunningham identifies 
the figure as Maya, the mother of Buddha, being carried up to the Trayastrin- 
sha Heavens after her death, where, it is said, she was “ born again.” The mode 
of representing this legend is suggested by the famous statue, by Leochares 

1 General Cunningham found a stone statue of a prince at Jamalgarhi, and in the head-dress is a knob or 
plume, with a woman and eagle. This carving is in the Calcutta Museum. 
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(B.C. 326, when Alexander’s influence was being felt in India), of Ganymede 
being carried off by Jupiter’s Eagle. } ’ 

PLATE No. 4- Group from the Monastery at Sanghao. 

No. lisa fragment of a panel showing figures with joined hands. No 2 is 
another representation of Maya and the Eagle. No. 3 is a small pilaster, with a 
Corinthian cap and the shafts ornamented with figures. This pattern of column 
is very often met with in \usufzai. No. 4 represents a doorway with a castel- 
lated superstructure. The figures in the entrance appear to be welcomino- a 
person of distinction. No. 5, araan holding a knife or dagger, kneels over a 7 y- 
mg figure. A very Greek-looking warrior stands behind with spear and shield. 
A figure with uplifted hands stands under a tree (date-palm, Phoenix Svlvestris, 
often to be seen in \usufzai). No. 6. Here Buddha is represented being wel- 
comed by some people outside a walled town or castle. One figure is prostrate 
at his feet. 

PLATE No. 5. — Groups from the Monasteries at Sanghao and the 

lower site at Nuttu. 

The fragment on the left represents Buddha on a throne supported on lions. 
He is surrounded by numerous supplicants. The centre sculpture represents a 
chapel or sfnall temple. In the upper part of it is the famous triple ladder, or 
flight of steps, by which Buddha descended from the Trayastrinsha Heavens 
accompanied by the Gods Brahma and Indra. At the foot of the steps is the 
nun Pandarika, who had been changed to a man by Buddha, who was aware of 
his wish to see him. Under trees is the worship of Buddha’s turban and hair. 

1 he sculpture to the right represents a standing figure of Prince Siddhartha, with 
an umbrella over the halo round his head ; a woman is on the right. The lower 
sculpture on the left represents Prince Siddhartha and his wife Yasodara. They 
are seated on a throne in a Palace. The Princes has a wreath in her left hand. 
Columns with Corinthian capitals support circular arches on each flank. Several 
figures are represented in an upper gallery. The two fragments in the right- 
hand corner form part of a frieze, in which are represented the Nirvana of Bud- 
dha, and a fire-altar which may have represented the prophet’s funeral pile. 

PLATE No. 6.— Sculptures from the Lower Monastery at Nuttu and 

Monastery at Sanghao. 

The upper piece represents a chapel or niche with Buddhas and disciples. In 
the centre is a part of a frieze with small relic-altars. Below are two fragments 
of a circular band with sculptures of figures and ascetics. 

PLATE No. 7.— Group from the Monastery at Sanghao. 

No. 1 is a representation of Prince Siddhartha before he left his home to be- 
come a mendicant. The head and shoulders are alone preserved. The Prince 
wears an elaborate turban with plume, a necklet and necklace with dragon-head- 
ed clasp. The halo around his head is highly ornamental, with an edging of 
flowers. On the right is a small figure with turban and plume in an attitude of 
homage. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are fragments of a circular frieze of boys and garlands. Nos. 
4 and 6 are small pilasters, such as were used to separate panels of sculpture. 
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No. 5 is a fragment, the principal figure being a woman holding a small mir- 
ror. The presence, behind, of Devadatta and his club, indicates that some plot 
was probably being laid for Buddha. 

PLATE No. 8.— Sculpture from the Monastery at Sanghao. 

This is one of the panels placed between pilasters to surround the topes 
of the monastery. It represents Buddha’s visit to the king and queen of 
the Nagas or snakes ; Devadatta, Buddha’s hostile cousin, stands on the left 
with the usual club in his hand. The meaning is that Devadatta has entrapped 
Buddha into visiting Nagas in hopes of their putting an end to him, but the di- 
vine influence is too strong, and they worship him. Devadatta, enraged at his 
want of success, bolts up the mountain. 

PLATE No. 9.— Sculpture from the Monastery at Sanghao. 

This is part of a frieze with pilasters at intervals. The stone has become 
much decayed on the surface. 

The subject is the visit of Buddha to the emaciated Tirthika Uruvilwa 
Kasyapa, an ascetic who lived in a forest of bael trees. On Buddha's left is 
his cousin, the evil-disposed Devadatta. Beyond Uruvilwa is a very life-like 
figure of an ascetic bowed down in contemplation. 

PLATE No. 10. — Group from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

Although covering a small area of about 80 feet by 60 feet, this site yielded 
some very interesting and elaborate stone sculptures, most of which were found 
round two small central topes. Pieces of plaster figures were also found. The 
two topes have a diameter of 10 feet, and with their domes and tee or fiyiials, 
would have been about 20 feet above the floor level of the monastery. I have 
been able to piece many of the fragments represented in the plate, and the whole 
collection, arranged in small boxes, is intended for the Imperial Museum in 
Calcutta. 

PLATE No. 11.— Fragment from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

This represents the birth of Buddha under the Sal tree in the Lumbini 
Gardens. The birth occurred when Maya was travelling from Kapilavastu to 
Koli, and in a garden of Sal trees called Lumbini. On Maya’s right should be 
Brahma receiving the young prince who was born from Maya’s right side ; 
and beyond him Indra. This half of the panel is missing. Maya is standing 
under a tree ; her right hand raised and holding one of the branches ; her left 
hand is round the shoulder of her sister : beyond is a female attendant holding 
a chaori of State, and above is a harp emblematic of Heavenly music. 

I discovered a very perfect representation of this subject from a small tope 
at a place called Marjan. 

PLATE No. 12— Fragment from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

This is part of a frieze of panels separated by Corinthian pilasters, and repre- 
sents a seated figure of Buddha surrounded on the right by laymen of rank, and 
on the left bj, females. Buddha is shown with moustaches, which is never done 
in the sculptures that I have seen in other parts of India. The halo around his 
head is fringed by the foliage of the Jack tree (A rto carpus integrifolia) which 
is not local in \usufzai. The palms at the sides are the date-palm 
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Sylvestris). The water vessel held by the women has a round handle on the 
top, also a spout, and resembles vessels in the Bharhut sculptures (B.C. 150-170) 
being one of the many proofs of the antiquity of the Yusufzai buildings. 


PLATE No. 13.— Group from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

The three upper pieces are small supporting figures or caryatides, and show 
variety in the attitudes. 

The frieze below probably represents, in part, the procession of the four 
kings to present their bowls to Buddha. On the right is a broken representa- 
tion of a seated Buddha, with a bowl in front and two kings offering him two 
smaller ones. The horses have bridles and head-stalls, which were not used in 
India until after Alexander’s invasion. 


PLATE No. 14.— Sculptures from the Upper and Lower Monasteries at 

Nuttu. 

The cremation of Buddha’s body is, I think, represented in the first sculp- 
ture. To the left is the worship of remains of some kind on a couch, surmounted 
by an umbrella of State, and to the right a fire-altar being fed with oil by 
two men with hoods similar to the two figures holding staves in the death of 
Buddha, Plates 16 and 22. 

The second sculpture has several interesting points about it. The style of 
ornament is Graeco-Roman, like the sways or garlands which decorate the 
entablature of the temple of Vesta at Tivoli, dating 70 B.C. The garland 
has a Buddhistic significance, and to this day garlands of cloth are carried 
in procession -in Burma to adorn topes or sacred trees. They are frequently 
represented in the Bharhut and Sanchi sculptures, and seen depending 
from the sacred Bodhi tree and placed round topes. Two of the figures behind 
the garfand have wings, and play a guitar, and gong or tambourine. The two 
supporting figures are playing the drum and cymbals. 

PLATE No. 15.— Group from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

No. i is a fragment of a chapel or niche representing two women, one play- 
ing a drum and the other a harp. Although it has not come out distinctly in 
the photograph, the latter has something in her hand, which may be a 
trum ” similar to what is shown in the Bharhut sculptures as being used to sound 
the ancient harp. The small drum is beaten with a stick, and not the hand. 
The floral borders are similar to those to be seen on the Sanchi gates, and may 
be traced back to Grecian ornament employed in the monument of Lysicrates at 
Athens (B.C. 334). . . . 

No. 2 is that of a female beneath a tree (date-palm, Phccnix xylvestns), 
a bough of which she is holding in her right hand. There are three other 
similar figures (see plate No. 10), one holding a bough with her right hand, the 
other two holding boughs with their left hands. It would thus appear they 
adorned the two sides of some important sculpture. Besides drapery rounr the 
legs, three wear a sort of tunic, one opening down the centre. t hree wear 
scarves round their shoulders, three wear girdles of beads round the loins w'm 
a clasp suspending a leaf. The hair is waved over the forehead, and plaited 
into a sort of vvreath over the head finished by two knobs. I hey all wear 
tolerably large pendant earrings, necklaces of beads, torques, and bang es 
round the wrists and ankles. 
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Nos. 3 and 4 represent Buddha seated on a throne, surrounded by shaven- 
headed monks or disciples and laymen. The disciples are seated on smaller 
thrones. Buddha, in both panels, has moustaches, and the nimbus round the 
head is fringed by leaves of the date-palm. Stone sculptures of Buddha and his 
disciples found in other parts of India, show the face clean shaven, and the 
right arm and shoulders bare ; — here the right shoulder is draped — probably in 
deference to the colder climate of Yusufzai. 

PLATE No. 16.— Sculptures from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

The long frieze of boys and vines is the only example I have seen from 
Yusufzai. The subject represents a general feast on grapes. In the 
centre two boys are struggling for a bunch. On the right is a goat on its hind 
legs eating vine leaves ; the whole panel is curiously antique-looking in the 
rendering of the figures, &c. The wild grape vine ( Vitis vinifera) grows on 
the higher hills of Yusufzai, and is also common in Cabul. The lower piece of 
sculpture represents the death of Buddha. (See descriptive note on Plate 22.) 

PLATE No. 17. — Group from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

The subject of the woman in the talons of an eagle is shown in Plate 3, and 
previously described. Here the body is being lifted, the feet just leaving the 
ground. The fragments at the four corners of the plate call for no special 
remarks. In the centre is a panel of the death of Buddha, and a panel of 
Buddha surrounded by worshippers. The peculiar halo, or nimbus of flame 
round the head of the Saint, and his standing on water, represent his control 
over the two most potent elements. The small sculpture below is a figure 
bowed with the weight of the superstructure borne on his back. At Persepolis, 
figures are found supporting plinths with uplifted hands. The caryatide figures 
of Greece support on their heads in place of columns. The Telamones are 
another form of architectural support ; but all these are erect, whilst the 
Yusufzai human figures are all crouched or kneeling in an atlas-like attitude. 
(See Plates 13 & 21.) 

PLATE No. 18. — Group from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

No. 1 is a niche or chapel representing a seated Buddha and two attendants 
in the upper part, the worship of Buddha's head-dress and hair in the centre, 
and a standing Buddha with six attendants in the lower panel. Nos 2, 3, 4 and 
5 are fragments of a circular frieze, and chiefly remarkable for the ease and 
grace in the pose and drapery of the figures. 

PLATE No. 19.— Group from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. 

The fragment on the left represents the worship of the Dharma-chakra, 
Triratna and Tirchakra symbols, by shaven-headed monks. Some months after 
the photograph was taken, I obtained the right half of the panel containing 
more monks. 

The centre figure represents a seated layman of rank. The throne is sup- 
ported on legs representing lions. The right hand is upheld. The left hand 
holds what resembles a small vessel. 

In other similar statues a lotus flower is held, probably a sign of rank. 
The usual torque amulet and chain with clasps are worn round the neck. The 
hair is bound in a simple manner by a band of beads or jewels. On the right 
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is a portion of a panel representing a chief or king, on his throne with lion legs, 
under a canopy. A small figure on his left is standing on a Corinthian column, 
fanning him. Two seated figures are represented beyond. The two fragments 
underneath are parts of a narrow circular frieze that enveloped the base of a 
tope and represent a procession of ascetics. 

PLATE No. 20. — Group from the Lower Monastery at Nuttu. 

The hill had fallen in and partially overwhelmed this site, but three small 
chapels were excavated which yielded these and other carvings. Besides these, 
there were many plaster figures attached to the walls, which were too fragile to 
remove. The stone carvings are destined for the Central Museum at Madras. 

PLATE No. 21. — Sculpture from the Lower Monastery at Nuttu. 

This represents shaven-headed monks paying adoration to the Dharma-chakra 
or symbol of the wheel, which is surmounted by the Triratna, or symbol of the 
“ Three Gems," above which are three wheels, or Dharma-chakras The Triratna 
is described as the triple object of veneration — Buddha, the law, and the church. 
The wheel symbol, is the wheel of the law of Buddha. The attitude of the 
supporting figure with uplifted hands, is suggestive of Atlas. 

PLATE No. 22. — Sculpture from the Lower Monastery at Nuttu. 

Buddha died at the age of 8o at Kusinara or Kusinagara, east of Gorakhpur, 
at a place called Kasia, and passed away — as he was born — under a Sal tree. He 
is here represented lying on a four-legged bed with a mattress and pillow, 
surrounded by the chiefs of the Mallians of Kusinagara. The event occurred in 
B. C. 543. The evil-disposed cousin Devadatta is represented at the back with 
a diabolical expression of glee. A seated figure, with his back turned, is shown 
at the foot of the bed. The prostrate figure is probably one of the disciples ill 
from grief. The bed on which Buddha is lying might be a modern charpoy, and 
the presence of a mattress and pillow show that civilization in the first century A.D. 
was more advanced in India than it was in many w'estern countries at the same 
period. The scene represented in Plate No. 16 is between two pilasters with 
Corinthian capitals. Close to Buddha’s bed is a tripod, from which suspends what 
looks very like a modern soda-water bottle, but which was probably a porous 
vessel used for cooling the drinking-water of the Saint in his dying moments. 

PLATE No. 23.— Part of a niche from the Monastery at Mian Khan. 

The Mian Khan monastery had only been parially explored when the Plates 
Nos. 23 to 30 were taken. It must have been a place of importance ; the 
enclosure measures 84 feet by 66 feet, and contains some eighteen topes. No 
relics or coins were found, but the sculptures, although very broken, are numer- 
ous, and of considerable interest. They are destined for the Imperial Museum 
in Calcutta. 

The sculpture here represented is part of a niche or chapel. 

A king and queen are seated at a small table engaged in gambling. The 
queen is seated on a stool wfith her feet on a foot-stool. The king is on a 
throne, his feet also on a foot-stool. The right arms of both are on the table. 
The left arm of the queen is uplifted as if throwing dice. In the back-ground 
are two female attendants with chaoris. The king has a jewelled plume in 
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front of his turban. General Cunningham describes the upper part of the niche 
as containing Buddha's alms-bowl under an umbrella as an object of worship. 

PLATE No- 24.— Figure from the Monastery at Mian Khan. 

This is the upper part of what must have been a large statue, and measures 
about 2 feet 9 inches in height. The mode of dressing the hair is very elaborate. 
A band of jewels is worn across the forehead ; the massive earrings drag 
down the lobe of the ear ; a chain with dragon clasps is worn round the neck as 
well as a torque ; a chain of stones or beads is worn over the right shoulder, and 
a string of amulets is worn across the body under the right arm, which has an 
armlet with a human head represented on it. Such rich ornaments show this to 
be a royal person, probably Prince Siddhartha before his asceticism. 

PLATE No. 25.— Figure from the Monastery at Mian Khan. 

This is a very perfect figure about 1 foot 2 inches in height. The halo 
denotes some connection with the church, but the ornaments are those of a 
king or chief. The mode of dressing the hair with a top-knot and jewels 
entwined is peculiar. The right hand, uplifted, has a representation of a lotus 
flower in the palm — another royal sign. Armlets are worn on both arms, and 
the left hand holds a small vessel for water, scent, or perhaps relics. Besides 
the drapery round the loins, there is a cloth over and about the shoulders, 
leaving the right shoulder bare. 

PLATE No 26.— Group from the Monastery at Mian Khan. 

The small fragment at the upper lift is part of a small circular frieze repre- 
senting ascetics. The three surrounding pieces represent Buddha and his 
disciples. The two lower carvings are terminal with boys, on lions, pulling, 
their tails. I afterwards found the centre piece representing a boy mounted on 
a standing lion. 

PLATE No. 27.— Group from the Monastery at Mian Khan. 

No. 1, a small frieze of figures. No. 2, part of a circular frieze, representing 
ascetic life — a figure struck down by a storm. In the centre is a small tree 
with large leaves (Jack tree — Arto Carpus integrifolia ) 

No. 3 is a fragment of a standing Buddha. No 4 is the worship of symbols. 
Nos. 5 and 6 are parts of a frieze, probably representing one of the Jatakas, or 
birth-stones of Buddha. 

PLATE No. 28.— Group from the Monastery at Mian Khan. 

The heads Nos. 1 to 5 are particularly good, and show a variety of head- 
dress. No. 6, part of a garland frieze, is not so classical-looking as the frieze 
in Plate No. 14. No. 7 is a seated Buddha and disciples. No 8 is a seated 
chief under an umbrella or canopy with surrounding attendants. No. 9 is 
a narrow frieze of niches with Persepolitan pillars. 

PLATE No. 29.— Group from the Monastery at Mian Khan. 

There is nothing about these fragments not already described, excepting 
the lower centre piece, which is part of the body of an elephant carrying a 
seated figure on a throne. 
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PLATE No. 30.— Sculpture from the Monastery at Mian Khan. 

This sculpture was found very much damaged. It represents an often- 
depicted scene. Devadatta caused an elephant to be drugged in hopes of his 
charging and destroying Buddha. People assembled at the city gate to witness 
the event, but instead of harm the animal does obeisance. Here we have a 
representation of walls with battlements, and a doorway with sloping jambs, 
like the Etruscan doors of the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ. 
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Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara near Lahore } 

1. After the death of Akbar in 1605 A.D., his son Salim assumed the gov- 
ernment of the empire under the title of Jahangir, “Conqueror of the world.” 
Sir Thomas Roe, sent by King James in 1615 A.D., to the court of the Emperor, 
gives us an idea as to the state of India at the time. Though judicious, Roe is 
profuse in praise of the magnificence of the court, and speaks in high terms 
of the courtesy of the nobility and their entertainments. Referring to the 
natives he writes — 

“They are a people of a strong and quick apprehension, ready wit, and very great fancy and 
ingenuity in all manner of fine works. This, their delicate stained cloths, their silks, their 
cotton carpets of so many mingled colors, in short, all their flowered works in silk, gold, and silver 
are plentiful evidences of. Then they make all sorts of cabinets, Doxes, standishes, trunks, &c., 
with that exquisite skill and fancy that they deserve to be reckoned amongst the master work- 
men of the world in all respects. They’ll inlay (with elephant’s tooth, mother-of-pearl, ebony, 
tortoise shell or wire) anything that is capable of being wrought upon. They w'ork abundance 
of cups out of agate, cornelian, and other fine stones ; polish and cut all manner of jewels, and 
understand the value of them as well when they have done. They know how to buy and sell 
all those nice ticklish commodities, and he that gets the better of them in a bargain must be a 
very clever man indeed.” 

There was a great influx of Europeans about the court of Jahangipand consi- 
derable encouragement given to their religion. Tavernier, writing in A.D. 
1651, tells us that the Emperor had a palace at Lahore, on one gate of which 
was a crucifix and on another a picture of the Virgin Mary, The traveller 
remarks — 

“Some have thought them marks of Christianity which was anciently professed in those coun- 
tries, but it is really nothing but a piece of flattery and hypocrisy of King Jahangir to oblige the 
Portuguese to be his friends.” 

2. Jahangir’s buildings, except the tomb of Akbar at Sikandra, which, if not 
his design, was, as we see it now, the work of his time, are not on the same scale 
of magnificence as those of his father or of his son Shah Jahan. But amongst 
those worthy of particular notice are the Jahangir Mahal in the Agra Fort, built 
immediately after the death of Akbar ; the tomb of Et-mad-ud-Dowlah (father of 
Nur Mahal, Jahangir’s Queen) at Agra ; and the gateway of the Sarai at Nur 
Mahal on the road to Kashmir, built 1620 A.D. In 1624 A.D. Jahangir paid his 
second visit to Kashmir, built many palaces as well as summer-houses and 
completed the celebrated Shahlimar gardens near Srinagar immortalised by poets 
and travellers. He was fond of Lahore and there built the tomb of Anar Kali ; 
the Moti Masjid in the fort, now used for storing rupees; and the greater 
Kbwabgah or sleeping palace, also in the fort. 

3. In 1622 A.D. he fixed his court at Lahore, and when he died in Kashmir 
in 1627 A.D., his body was taken back to Lahore where it was buried in the 
garden of Nur Jahan. On the south side of the white marble sarcophagus, 
which rests in the centre of the building erected by Nur Jahan is inscribed “The 
glorious tomb of His High Majesty, Asylum of Protectors, Nur’ddin Muhammad, 
the Emperor Jahangir, 1037 A.H.” (=627 A.D.) 


1 Views of Jahangir’s Tomb are given in Hardinge’s (son of the Governor General) “Recollec- 
tions of India," folio London, 1847. 
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Plate No. i. — General Plan of the Tomb of Jahangir (Chromolithograph — 

Double Plate.) 

4. Shahdara is on the west bank of the Ravi and about 3 miles from Lahore. 
Here are — 

(1) The tomb of Jahangir with its square enclosure and garden. 

(2) The sarai for the accommodation of native visitors to the tomb. 

(3) The tomb and enclosure of Asaf Khan (Jahangir’s Minister). 

(4) The tomb of Nur Jahan (Jahangir’s wife). 

5. The whole place, except the actual tomb of Jahangir, looks ruined and 
neglected. Bahadur Shah, Ahmed Shah, and Ranjit Singh cruelly maltreated 
the buildings, and Ranjit Singh carried off many of their marbles and orna- 
mental building materials. The occupation by the British troops after the Sikh 
war caused additional damage. Since that time the sarai between the tombs of 
Jahangir and Asaf Khan has been occupied by the Punjab Northern Railway as 
an engine yard. Holes were knocked into the walls, the grounds broken up, ; 
various gateways being converted into dwellings for the Railway employes. 
This latter evil has been remedied since 1881, and the place is at least no longer ; 
misappropriated. 

6. The tomb of Asaf Khan has (by the Sikhs and others) been stripped j 

of its marble and stone facings ; only small portions of the encaustic tiles j 
are left in the arched entrances. The building has received slight repairs to ’ 
secure what remains. The north gateway of the enclosure to the tomb was j 
converted 1 by the Railway authorities into a dwelling, and is now in the hands t 
of Bhai Mian Singh, who has proprietary rights of all the buildings of the ] 
enclosure. The gateway, with its handsome tile-work, should be freed of the ; 
modern additions which obscure it. Jungle and cultivation have taken the place S 
of the original garden. j 

7. The tomb of Nur Jahan (not indicated on the plan, but to the south of Asaf | 

Khan’s) is in ruins, having been used as a quarry by the Sikhs ; and Fergus- | 
son says, half the splendour of the temple at Amritsar is due to the marbles | 
plundered from this mausoleum. | 


Plate No. 2.— Elevation and Section of Jahangir’s Tomb— (Engraving f 

— Double Sheet.) t 


8. Although the tomb of the Emperor has been better treated than those of 
his wife and minister, it is in considerable disrepair. Mr. Thornton, in the 
Gazetteer of Lahore, informs us that — 

“it mourns the loss of an elegant lattice-work parapet of marble which surrounded the roof and 

f alleries of the minars, and must have given a lightness to the structure which at present it 
oes not possess.” (Verified by General Cunningham.) 

9. It is also asserted that a marble dome once rose from the centre of the 
roof over the vaulted chamber which contains the tomb, but that Aurangzib 
removed it in order to insult the remains of his unorthodox predecessor. 1 Ge- 
neral Cunningham heard the same in 1838 A.D. 

10. I do not believe that the central building had a dome, but Aurangzib 
may have taken down the structure. At all events it appears from the accounts 
of Tavernier that Aurangzib carted marbles to Aurangabad from Lahore ; and 
as there are no quarries in the neighbourhood, it may be inferred that he com- 
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l 1 The entrance gate of the sarai at Nur Mahal built by Jahangir is covered wkb animals and i 
figures which would have been very offensive to a bigotted Muhammadan. 
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menced the pilfering of buildings which Ranjit Singh more vigourously conti- 
nued. 1 

n. The marble pavilion in the Hazuribagh, near the Lahore Fort, which I 
believe came from the centre of Jahangir's tomb, has abundant evidence Of 
having been designed by Muhammadans. In setting it up on the present site, 
the Sikhs introduced a good deal of their own ornament, but the modern work 
can be easily detected, whilst the older portions, such as the columns of the 
upper apartment, the trellis railings, and much of the terrace inlaid work is of 
the same style and period as the tomb of Jahangir. 

12. The central platform over the sarcophagus (see Section, Plate No. i) 
measures 53 feet 6 inches square, and the marble paving, by which it is covered, 
has indications of having supported a structure above. The inner line of a 
band of red sandstone measures 45 feet square, the exact dimension of the 
exterior wall of the Hazuribagh pavilion. When the plan of the latter is 
applied to the plan of the platform other coincidences become evident, the 
centre apartment of the Hazuribagh pavilion falling over the present skylight of 
the central chamber of the tomb, and its columns taking an alignment over 
substantial vaultings. 

13. The central chamber of Jahangir’s tomb, although approached by four 
passages, is shut in on three sides by handsome screens of pierced marble, and 
can only be entered on the west side. (See Section, Plate No. 1.) 

14. The building in its present condition is very incomplete and neg- 
lected. A most careful scrutiny of all its parts is required before arriv- 
ing at a just appreciation of the original design. Many years ago clumsy 
repairs were applied in coloured plaster to the inlaid portion of the red sand- 
stone facade of the colonnade (see Plate No. 3). The interior of the verandah 
was up to 1881 covered with plaster and whitewash, a partial removal of 
which now reveals a handsome tile dado (see Plates Nos. 6 and 7) and m 
parts coloured frescos. It is doubtful whether the terrace of marble mosaic 
covering the entire building keeps out rain ; it is discoloured and decayed. . A 
shower brightens up the colours of the various slabs, but the effect is transient 
and soon disappears under a warm sun. 

15. To restore the tomb and surroundings in the same thorough way as 
the Taj would cost a large sum ; meanwhile repairs have been executed by 
Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., who was appointed by Sir Charles Aitchison to the 

J # Vol. I, Monuments Anciens et Modernes de L’Hindoustan. L. Langlfes, Paris, 1821, page * 44 > 
speaking of Aurangabad, il Le Voyageur Tavernier, qui parcouroit ces cantons en 16401 vit ® 

prince Musulman (Aurangzib) occupe a constroire dans sa nouvelle ville une magnifique mosquee un tom- 
bean et un tchoultry en 1'honneur de sa premiere femme. Les marbres employes aux deux premiers 
monuments etaient apport^s de Lahor In vol. n, page 146, it says : “ Tir£s des' montagnes de Labor 
c*est a dire de la distance de plus de quatre mois de chemin. Le meme voyigeur rencontra trois on 
quatre cents chariots train £s par douze et quinze bufHes, et charges d'enormes blocs de marbre. 

Moorcroft. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces, 1819-1825. John Murray, London, vol. I, P*g® 
108 (May 1820). “ There is nothing worthy of note at Shahdehra except the tomb of Jahangir Snail* 
The structure which is built of a reddish freestone stands in the centre of a spacious quadrangle to 
which entrance is given by a handsome gateway of marble and enamel. It is surrounded by a long 
corridor with cells for fakirs. The corridor is paved with variegated marbles and the walls are deco- 

rated with paintings. In the interior of the mausoleum is an elevated sarcophagus of white marble, 

enshrining the remains of the sovereign of Delhi, the sides of which are wrought with flowers ot 
mosaic, in the same style of elegance as the tombs in the Taj at Agra, the floor and walls of the cham- 
ber are of marble, and along the latter run passages of the Koran. The building w as surmounted, Ht 
is said , by a dome, but it was taken off by Aurangzib, that his grandfather's tomb might be expose ^ p 
the weather as a mark of his reprobation of the loose notions and licentious practices of Jahangtf. 
Such is the story, but more probably the building was never completed. The roof is now squar* p 
presenting an open work screen, with a lofty minaret at each angle. The edifice is of great extent an u 
of surpassing beauty , n ; 
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charge of the Punjab Archaeological Sub-division. The security of the buildings 
should be assured and means taken to bring the various ornamental portions into 
their original prominence. Cleaning off dirt and whitewash from existing mo- 
saics and tile-work, and securing them in their places, cleaning and renovating 
the coloured paintings of the interior, seem to me remedies which should be un- 
sparing. 

Plate No. 3. — Details of Marble and Stone on the outer Face of the Tomb 
(Chromolithograph— Single Plate.) 

Plate No. 4.— Details of Marble and Stone Pavement (Chromolithograph — 

Single Plate.) 

Plate No. 5.— Details of Marble Mosaic and Fresco (Chromolithograph- 

Single Plate.) 

16. Although not so extensive or of such costly materials as Akbar’s tomb at 
Agra, this building and its surroundings must have satisfied the most lively and 
appreciative imagination. The outlying gates of the enclosure were brilliant with 
frescos and glazed tiles, whilst all the resources of the art of inlaying in marble, 
stone, and pottery were lavished on the central tomb. 1 There is no structure in 
India which presents so many classes of mosaic work as this. 

I. — The whole of the red sandstone fafade of the colonnade is incrust- 
ed with black and white marble disposed in panels and niches 
filled with outlines of vessels, flagons, &c. The ornament (see 
detail of colonnade, Plate No. 3) is dignified without too great 
severity, and the detail patterns are appropriately subordinate to 
the leading lines of the arcade and corner towers. 

II. — The four minarets, the most prominent features of the building can 
be seen from a considerable distance, and are inlaid with zigzag 
bands of variegated marbles and yellow stone. (See Plate 
No. 3.) 

III. — The terrace and verandah are paved with mosaics of marble and 

stone laid in geometrical patterns. (See Plate No. 4.) 

IV. — The sarcophagus and the circular bosses of the spandrils of the 

colonnade are of veritable “Pietra Dura.” (See Plate No. 5.) 


1 The art of inlaying for architectural purposes may be classed as follows : 

Ancient Mosaics. — Dating from the time of the Egyptians to the era of Constantine the Great, 

A. D. 320. The best known among these are the Roman mosaics which date from 80 

B. C., and are thus classified : — 

i. — Opus Tesselatum, consisting of small tessera of marble composing a geometric 
figure, such as the pavements at Pompeii. 

ii —Opus Sectile, consisting of slices of marble producing a pleasing effect through . 
shape, colour, and vein, introduced about 50 B.C. 

iii. — Opus Figlinum, a more extended scale of shade and colours used than in Opus 

Tesselatum, and the material compounded of silex and alumina, in all colours. 

iv. — Opus Vermicuiatum, composed of Figlinum in conjunction with fragments of 

marble and gems, figures, ornaments, pictures, applied to walls and ceilings. 
(An example of ancient mosaic was found at Hockstowin Lincolnshire dating 

200 A.D.) . . ... ... , . , , 

Mediceval Mosaics. — Date from 320 A.D. to 1350 A.D. and consist of three varieties, which ob- 
tained universally in Italy : — 

i. — Glass mosaic, Opus Musivam, for wails and vaults. 

ii. — Glass Tesselation, Opus Gracanicum, generally inlaid m church furniture 

iii. — Marble Tesselation, Opus Gracanicum and Opus Alexandrinum formed into 

pavements. This is an arrangement of small cubes, usually of porphyry or 
serpentine in grooves cut in the white marble slabs which form the pavement 

(English example, Edward the Confessor's tomb, 1270 A.D) 

Florentine Mosaics or Pietra Dura, introduced in 1558 A.D. in imitation of the ancient Opus 
Sectile. 
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V.— Lastly, the dados of the verandah and four approaches to the 
central chamber are of glazed tile mosaic. (See Plates Nos. 6 
and 7.) 

17. There can be little doubt that the graceful and delicate foliated Pietra 
Dura which is used as exterior ornament for the first time in Jahangir’s tomb 
and became so characteristic a feature of the Taj at Agra, and Shah Jahan’s other 
buildings, was introduced from Florence. The Fabrica Ducale of Florence was 
founded by Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 1558 A.D. The first imita- 
tion of the Florentine work that I know is inside the Jagmandir Palace at 
Udaipur, the very building in which Shah Jahan was located when a fugitive 
prince, and from which I think it not unlikely he got the idea of the work. 

18. A very bold class of floral mosaic had, it is true, been introduced into the 
gateway of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra in A.D. 1613, but the example in the Jag- 
mandir Palace of ten years’ later date is much nearer related to the Florentine 
Pietra Dura. 

19. The following are some of the principal oriental mosaics : — 

(I) Palace of Asueras, Persia, B.C. 5 ig-550. 

: (2) Greek mosaic pavements, time of Alexander the Great, B.C. 323. 

■ (3) Byzantine glass mosaics, A.D. 350. 

$ (4) Ala-ud-din’s gateway at the Kutub, Delhi, inlaid with bands of 

marble, A.D. 1310. 

t (5) Tomb of Tughlack Shah at Delhi, inlaid with bands of marble, 

f A.D. 1321. 

. (6) Mosaic pavement, Alhambra, A.D. 1354. 

(7) Tomb stone of Ahmed Shah’s wife, Ahmedabad, inlaid with marble 

and mother-of-pearl, A.D. 1430. 

(8) Tomb of Hoshang Shah at Mandu, tesselated pavement, A.D. 1432. 

(9) Mosaic pavement in coloured plaster, Jamali Kamali Tomb, Delhi, 

• A.D. 1528. 

(10) Kila Kona Mosque, Delhi, marble mosaic, A.D. 1540. 

(Introduction of Pietra Dura at Florence, A.D. 1558.) 

(II) Akbar’s Mosque, Fatehpur Sikri, geometric mosaics, A.D. 1571. 

(12) Raiun Ungan Palace, Udaipur, mosaic pavement, A.D. 1571. 

(13) Akbar’s tomb, Sikandra, floral mosaics, &c., A.D. 1613. 

^ (14) Jagmandir Palace, Udaipur, Pietra Dura, floral patterns, A.D. 1623. 

(15) Jahangir’s tomb, Lahore, mosaic and floral Pietra Dura, A.D. 1627. 

(16) Etmad-ud-Dowlah’s tomb, floral mosaics, Pietra Dura, Agra, A.D. 

\ 1628. 

j (17) Jess Mandir Palace, Amber, black and white marble mosaic, A.D. 

• 1630. 

(Influence of Austin de Bordeaux at Agra and Delhi.) 

(18) Shah Jahan’s palaces, Agra, floral Pietra Dura, A.D. 1639. 

(19) Shah Jahan’s Taj, Agra, floral Pietra Dura, 1648. 

(20) Shah Jahan’s palace, Delhi, black marble Pietra Dura, floral patterns 

introducing birds, animals, and Orpheus, A.D. 1648. 

(Four skilled mosaic workers sent from Florence to the Great Mogul, 
1688 A.D.) 

?' Plates Nos. 6 8t 7.— Details of coloured Tile Mosaic (Chromolithographs— 

Single Plates.) 

20. The tile dados in the verandah and passages (see Plates Nos. 6 and 7) 
, are particularly handsome and of the mosaic class, which became popular in the 
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Lahore buildings. The employment of glazed tiles for architectural purposes 
dates from Rhamses II. (B.C. 1452). The Chinese also used coloured porcelain 
in their buildings from an early period ; but as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the first Muhammadan building in which glazed tiles were used is the Villa 
Viciosa, mosque of Cordova, in Spain, which, according to Prisse, dates from A.D. 
965, and according to Fergusson from A.D. 1200. General Cunningham dug up 
a quantity of blue glazed tiles outside the Kutub-ul-Islam Mosque at Delhi, the 
date of which must have been the latter part of the 12th century. He also 
identified the date 500 of the Hijra on a blue glazed tile in the Lahore Museum, 
which would correspond to about 1107 A.D. 

The following oriental buildings are good examples of the early employment 
of tiles : — 

(1) Jami Masjid, Budaon, 1223 A.D. 

(2) Tomb of Bahawal Huk, Multan, 1250 A.D. 

(3) Mosque at Tabriz, Persia, 1294 A.D. 

(4) Mosque of Chey Koum, Cairo, 1354 A.D. (The earliest use of 

glazed tiles in Cairo.) 

(5) Tomb of Tamerlane’s father, Samarkand, tile mosaic, 1360 A.D. 

(6) Tomb of Tamerlane at Samarkand, tile mosaic, 1404 A.D. 

(7) Man Singh’s Palace, Gwalior, tile mosaics, 1507 A.D. 

(8) Jamali Kamali Tomb, Delhi, tile mosaics, 1528 A.D. 

(9) Tomb of Muhammad Mumin at Nakodar near Jullunder, 1612 A.D. 

(10) Jahangir’s tomb, Lahore, tile mosaics, 1627 A.D. 

(11) Wazir Khan’s mosque, Lahore, tile mosaics, 1635 A.D. 

The use of brightly coloured tiles in buildings is particularly grateful to the 
eye in hot and sandy localities, and I well remember at Sukkur in Sind, where 
the vegetation is, to say the least, scarce, how gladly one’s eye rests on the 
little patches of gay tile-work in the tombs and buildings of the town. 

Plate No. 8— Details of paved walks (Chromolithograph— Single Plate) 
Plate No. 9.— Details of Alcove and Wall (Engraving -Single Plate.) 

2 T. The garden of Jahangir’s tomb is laid out in 16 equal squares, separated 
by paths of brick laid on edge, channels of water, and fountain tanks. The 
paths about the centre building are a species of mosaic, the brick-on-edge being 
laid in geometric patterns bordered by black marble (see details C, D, E, Plate 
8). A wall with alcoves at the angles surrounds the whole, on all four sides, 
but the river has washed away the corner to the south-east (see Plate No. 1). 
The encroachment has, for the present, stopped. There are gate buildings on 
the north, south, and west. That to the west is of red sandstone, inlaid wi h 
marble mosaics, also decorated with fresco. 

22. It is most desirable that means should be found to put the grounds ot the 
two tombs in good order, and the jungle and cultivators got nd of. lhe place 
is distinctly one of the most interesting in Lahore, and is resorted to by both 
Europeans and Natives. 
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Shahlimar Bagh, Lahore. 

1. The number and extent of the ruins which surround the present walled 
city show that Lahore and its environs covered a circle with a radius of about 
3 miles. The whole area between the Shahlimar gardens and the River Ravi 
is filled with the remains of tombs, mosques, and numerous gardens, which 
during the reign of Shah Jahan must have formed a vast and picturesque group 
worthy of an imperial city. 

2. The Shahlimar Bagh, or Imperial Garden Palace, some 6 miles east of 
the Lahore Fort, was designed and built in 1637 A.D. for Shah Jahan by Ali 
Mardan Khan, in development of Jahangir’s Shahlimar gardens on the city 
lake at Srinaggar in Kashmir. 

3. This latter well known summer retreat, measuring 500 by 207 yards, is 
enclosed by a masonry wall xo feet high, and arranged in four terraces. A 
mountain stream traverses the water channels and cascades of the garden. 
There are various pavilions, the uppermost being the best and surrounded by 
fountains. 

4. The Lahore garden, measuring about 520 by 230 yards, is shut in by a 
masonry wall 20 feet high, and arranged in three terraces with a number of 
alcoves, gateways, and isolated pavilions ; on the east side there is a Turkish 
Bath or Hammam. Water from the Bari Doab Canal traverses the channels, 
cascades, and fountain tanks from south to north. 

5. The disturbed state of the Punjab in the eighteenth century placed the 
palaces and buildings of the Moguls at the mercy of Afghans and Sikhs. The 
invading army of Nadir Shah encamped in the gardens in A.D. 1738. Ten 
years later Ahmed Shah’s camp was fixed in the vicinity. Shortly after, 1799, 
Ranjit Singh restored the gardens which had gone to ruin during the troublous 
times of Ahmed Shah, but he removed the marble pavilions and substituted 
plaster structures in their place. 

6. The grounds, although Government property, are at present let out on 
lease for the cultivation of fruit, the consequence being that the upper and 
lower plots are too thickly planted, and cared for without regard to arbori- 
culture. 

7. Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., Assistant Engineer, Archaeological Sub-division, 
Punjab, has done a good deal to improve the condition of the grounds and pre- 
vent their being flooded, but the flow of water through the channels is still out 
of control, and the lower terraces get frequently swamped, thereby causing 
deterioration of the masonry walls and walks. Repairs have also been applied 
to some of the pavilions, &c., but a good deal remains to be done before the 
place can be said to be in proper preservation. 

8. The Shahlimar Bagh is one of India’s Imperial works, and as such has, 

I submit, a claim to the consideration of the Governor General in Council, as 
well as of the Punjab Government. Some assistance has, for the past two 
years, been given in money from Imperial funds, but to place the grounds and 
buildings in substantial repair will cost a large sum, probably ^50,000 ; they 
are resorted to by large numbers of residents, European as well as native, and 
could under scientific direction be rendered both profitable and attractive. 

9. Muhammadan Princes all over the world showed as much taste in their 
dwellings as in their mosques and tombs, but as the conditions of climate, 
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custom, and religion necessitated a special type of building, their palaces were 
not compact masses like those in Europe, but consisted of a number of detached 
pavilions, reception rooms of great and little state, sleeping and other apart- 
ments, scattered over large spaces and separated by trees and gardens ; they 
were therefore more liable to succumb to the ravages of time and weather, or 
to mutilation by invaders and conquerors. 

io. Among the numerous Mogul Palaces known in India during the present 
century, only a few exist. Those in the Lahore Fort have been altered so 
utterly as to attract little attention. The Delhi Fort Palaces have given way to 
barracks, only some of the more precious buildings having escaped destruction. 
The Agra Palace, owing probably to the peculiar necessity during the mutiny 
of 1857 of housing in it families of English officers, has remained in some 
degree intact. A special pass from the Commissary of Ordnance admits the 
visitor to the Palace of Akbar in the Allahabad Fort, but it is unrecognisable, 
except as a depot for ordnance stores. All these were originally highly orna- 
mental structures, with court-yards, gardens, and fountains, special halls for 
interviews with the Emperor and public durbars, women’s apartments, galleries 
and cloisters, guard-rooms, &c. Old Indian miniatures, most of which have been 
acquired for foreign collections, give an idea of princely domestic life. Ladies 
of rank are represented performing their toilets in little courts with fountains 
and trees ; their husbands are shown seeking rest and repose in gardens of the 
seraglio. To qualify the heat and glare of the fierce tropical sun was the aim 
of Indian architects, who got to well understand the value of enclosed courts 
with their cool shade, pleasant shrubs and flowers, running water, and splash of 
fountains. 

11. The following are some of the principal gardens of the Mogul Em- 
perors : — 

Baber, reigned A.D. 1326 — 1530. 

This Emperor built the garden and mosque, called the “ Cabul Bagh,” at 
Panipat, Punjab, to commemorate His victory over Ibrahim Lodi, A.D. 1527. 
(Only a mosque and Baber’s inscription remain, the garden no longer exists.) 
The body of Baber was in A.D. 1530 temporarily interred in the Ram Bagh, a 
well-known garden at Agra, but afterwards removed to Cabul. Prince Kamran, 
brother of Humayun, when viceroy, was the first to begin garden-building at 
Lahore, and a pavilion of his is now used as a toll-house at the bridge of boats. 

Humayun, reigned A.D. 1 530—1 556. 

Humayun’s Tomb stands in the midst of a fine garden, which within the 
last few years was disfigured by use for cultivating tobacco and other crops. 
The leaseholder, a descendant of the last king of Delhi , derived his income 
from the profits made out of the grounds. The gardens are now cared for. 

Akbar , reigned A.D. 1336 — 1603. 

Abul Fazl states that Akbar brought gardeners from Persia to Lahore 
to cultivate grapes and melons. Akbar constructed gardens at Fatchpur 
Sikri, but nothing of importance. During his reign Man Singh made the 
Dilaram garden on the bund of the Tal Koutara Lake at the Foot of the Amber 
Palace, near Jaipur. The garden of the palace of flowers at Lrcha was also 
work of his time. 
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Jahangir, reigned A.D. 1605 — 1627. 

Jahangir was a great gardener: — 

I. — The Shahlimar gardens, near Srinagar in Kashmir, being the most 
important of his work. 

II. — The grounds surrounding the tomb of Akbar, his father, at Sikan- 
dra were laid out in his reign. 

It is said that Nur Jahan, his Queen, selected the sites of— 

III. — The Nasim Bagh, 

IV. — The Nishat Bagh, 

V. — The Manusbal garden, 

VI. — The Vernag garden, 

The following were constructed by the Emperor 

VII. — Garden of the larger Khwabgah in the Lahore Fort (no longer 
exists). 

VIII. — The Daolat Bagh at Ajmir. 

IX & X. — The gardens of the two Island Palaces at Udaipur, the Jagmandir 
and Jagnavas. 

XI. — The Khushru Bagh at Allahabad. 

XII. — Garden round Etmad-ud-Dowlah's Tomb at Agra. 

XIII. — Nur Jahan’s garden at Shahdara, Lahore (where the Emperor was 
buried). 

Shah Jahan, reigned A.D . 1627 — 1658. 

This Emperor built : — 

I. — The Shahi Bagh at Ahmedabad (when Viceroy). 

II. — The Lahore Shahlimar gardens. 

III. — The Haiyat Baksh gardens in the Delhi Fort (now destroyed). 

IV. — The Anguri Bagh in the Agra Fort. 

V. — The gardens surrounding the Taj at Agra. 

VI. — The Kandarhari Bagh at Agra (where one of his wives was 
buried). 

VU. — The garden of the smaller Khwabgah, in the Lahore Fort. 

Of his period were : — 

VIII. — The Begam’s Bagh, or Garden of Jahanara, Delhi (now the 
Queen’s gardens). 

IX.— Garden of Zeban Nishan, Lahore (only the gateway known as the 
Chauburji now remains). 

X. — Roshanara Bagh, Delhi. ' 

XI. — Pinjore gardens near Kalka on the road to Simla. 

XII. — The Golabi Bagh, Lahore (only the entrance gate now remains). 


j' in Kashmir. 


Aurangzib, reigned A.D. 1658—1707. 

This Emperor built no gardens of importance. 

Modern gardens, after A.D. 1707, were— 

I. — Kudsiah Bagh at Delhi. 

II. — Garden of Safdar Jang’s Tomb at Delhi. 

III. — Ram Bagh at Amritsar ) „ ... „. , , .. 

I V.-Hazari Bagh at Lahore j Ra npt Singh's t,«ne. 

V.— Gardens of the Begums of Bhopal. 

VI.— The Ban Mahal at Udaipur has a garden for its upper story, sur- 
rounded with marble trellis kiosques, and pavilions. 
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PLATE No. i.— Chromthographic Plan of the Shahlimar Gardens 

(Double Plate.) 

12. As will be seen from the plate, the arrangement of the Shahlimar gar- 
dens follows the usual formal plan of the Muhammadans. On entering the 
gateway to the south, there are four square plots separated by water channels 
and a row of fountains down their centre. Each plot is alike, arranged as 
shown at O O O O. Between the west and east enclosure walls are two pavi- 
lions, one now used for natives, the other for European visitors. The latter 
was probably the women’s apartments, as it is shut in from outside by a small 
projecting garden (not shown on the plan). Passing up the centre avenue, 
one reaches the principal pavilion and large tank, L L, filled with fountains 
and surrounded by ornamental flower beds. South-east of this pavilion is a 
building called the Khwabgah, 1 or sleeping room, and in the centre of the 
east boundary wall of the grounds a Hammam, consisting of various domed 
rooms fitted with brightly painted doors. The terraces flanking the large central 
tank east and west are 14 feet below the upper garden, and 4' 6" above the 
lower garden. The tank and its walks are raised some 4' 6" above this inter- 
mediate terrace, forming, with its fountains and pavilions, the chief attraction 
of the place. The lower garden is broken up into four square plots, each 
arranged as at B B B B, and separated by water channels and walks. The 
gateways at E and D are decorated with tiles. The brick-on-edge walks are 
damaged by the overflow of the water from the channels, and the tree? and 
shrubs closely packed present a jungly appearance. 

PLATES Nos. 2 & 3.— Chromolithographs of Details of the Work (Double 

Plate. 

13. The coloured tile work on the gateways, shown at E and D on the Gene- 
ral Plan, is of the mosaic class. The leaves and flowers of the different pat- 
terns are formed of separate pieces of tile, accurately cut and fitted, the colours 
being very brilliant. The enamel glaze is of light and dark green, white, 
yellow, orange, purple in two shades and light and dark blue. The tiled deco- 
rations cover both the interior and exterior of each gate, and the whole should 
be carefully preserved. It is very desirable for visitors to have access to the 
outside, which at present is not easy. 

PLATE No. 4.— Engraving of Details (Single Plate.) 

14. This shows the marble details of the fountains, &c., in the great tank 
at L L on the General Plan. 


1 Writing on 6th May 1820, Moorcoft says : " I started at three, and at nine reached Shahlimar, 
the large garden laid out by order of Shah jahan, where l took up my abode in a chamber erected by 
the Raja close to a well, and a reservoir which it supplies, and from which jets-d’eau are made to play 
so near to the apartment as to cool the air at its entrance. Ranjit Smgh has to a considerable extent 
put the garden in repair. It is said to contain 100 bigahs, the whole enclosed by a wall, in the coarse 
of which are several buildings. The grounds are intersected by canals, and the walks are formed 
of bricks laid edgeways. In the middle of the garden is a large square basin for bolding water, fur- 
nished with copper tubes for fountains, and a white marble slope, carved into a surface of ‘eaves and 
shells, divided into compartments by lines of black marble. There are some open apartmentsof white 
marble of one story on a level with the basin, which present in front a square marble chamber, with 
recesses on its sides for lamps, before which water may be made to fall in sheets from a ledge rounding 
the room at top, whilst streams of waterspout up through holes in the floor. This is called Sawan 
Bhadon ” as imitative of the alternation of light and darkness with douds and heavy showers in the 
season of the rains. The ground is laid out in platforms and is covered with truit-trees. 
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Lahore Fort. 

PLATE No. i —Plan showing the Original Buildings. (Engraving, Double 

Plate.) 

1. The city of Lahore formerly “ Lohawar" was founded between the first 
and seventh centuries of the Christian era by a Rajput colony. 1 No Hindu 
remains have been discovered in evidence of the architectural pretensions of 
this period. The present buildings are those of the reigns of Humayun, Akbar, 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurangzib. 

2. During Akbar’s residence at Lahore (1584-1598 A.D.) he enlarged the 
fort and round it and the city built a wall, portions of which still exist. The 
Akbari Mahal , shown in the plan in the east portion of the fort, was a work of 
his time, but now demolished. He also built a Throne-room , which I imagine 
lay west of the existing Diwan-i-am. The present hospital ocot^sL^an old 
Hammam and part of a hall which is probably a portion of the Throneioom. 
The gateway leading from the Hazaribagh is also of Akbar’s time. v/ 

3. Jahangir fixed his Court at Lahore in 1622 A.D., and built th e'^reater 
Khwabgah on the north face of the Fort. It consisted of a large quadrangle, 
with a colonnade on three sides, of red sandstone columns, carved with.bracket 
capitals of the figures of elephants, griffins, and peacocks, resembling the orna- 
mentation of the Jahangir Mahal in the Agra Fort. On the centre of the fourth 
side which overlooked the River Ravi was a lofty pavilion, and on either side, 
at the corners, two chambers with elaborate Hindu columns. The buildings 
have undergone complete alteration for military purposes, but the two corner 
buildings could be restored. In the centre of the quadrangle was a garden and 
beneath the pavilions and colonnades, under-ground apartments for refuge from 
heat. The Moti Masjid was Jahangir’s work, and, although of marble, has been 
converted into a Government treasury. The style of its architecture is plain, 
but of an interesting transitional period. The building has been somewhat 
repaired and means taken to protect the marble from the hauling about of heavy 
treasure chests. 

4. In the reign of Shah Jahan the Palace was enlarged. A smaller Khwabgah 
was erected, west of that built by Jahangir. The building still exists, although 
altered to suit the purposes of a chapel. The garden and surrounding buildings 
also remain, but the latter have been converted into quarters greatly to the 
detriment of their marbles. In front of the Khwabgah is the Arzgah, where 
the Omra assembled every morning to receive the Imperial commands. Left, 
or west, of the Khwabgah were erected two buildings known as the Shish 
Mahal, or Saman Burj, and Naulakka Pavilion. The Shish Mahal, with its 
sparkling mosaics of glass, is celebrated as the place where the British sover- 
eignty of the Punjab was formerly recognised by Ranjit Singh. The Naulakka 
Pavilion is a costly marble erection, inlaid with “ Pietra Dura.” A new gate 
was opened into the Shish Mahal for the Emperor's private use, called the Hati 
Pul gate (or Hathiyar Paur), now the only entrance to the Fort. In the centre 

1 Ferishta says that in A.H. 143 (=760 A.D.) the Moslems greatly increased ; when issuing from 
their hills, they obtained possession of Kirman, Peshawar, and all the lands adjacent ; and that the 
Raja of Lahore, who was of the family of Ajmir, sent his brother against these Afghans who were 
reinforced by the tribes of Khilji of Ghor and Kabul, just become proselytes to Islam. 
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of the Fort enclosure Shah Jahan erected the Diwan-i-am since vandalised into 
a barrack, but the columns of marble and stone, and throne of the interior, are 
in situ , and the rooms at the back (with their marble dados and coloured frescos, 
considerably damaged by whitewash) are parts of the original structure. -■ The 
northern front of the Palace extended some 500 yards along the banks of the 
river, which in Shah Jahan’s time flowed under its walls. The whole wall surface 
was covered with elaborate designs in “ Kashi,” or tile mosaics, forming one of 
the most striking features of the Fort. Little is known by visitors of this tile 
work, as the space beyond the wall is sacred to the Commissariat Department, - 
and not accessible to the public. It is well worth preservation ; the designs 
include figures of men and animals, representations of the sun and zodiacal 
signs. Detailed drawings of some have been prepared under Lieutenant 
Abbott, R.E. • 

5. The Mogul buildings in the Fort were used by Ranjit Singh : the Shish 
Mahal became a reception-room, and he added on a number of buildings, not 
improving to its appearance. He also made the Huzuri Bagh outside to the 
west, and in its centre erected the marble pavilion, which, I believe, was origin- 
ally the central feature of Jahangir’s Tomb at Shahdara. Moorcroft visited 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore in May 1820, and his description of the Fort runs as 
follows 1 : — 

“Lahore is surrounded by a brick wall, about 30 feet high, which extends for about 7 
miles, and is continuous with the Fort. The latter, in which the Raja resides, is surrounded by 
a wall of no great strength, with loopholes for musketry. A branch of the Ravi washes the 
foot of its northern face, but it has no moat on either of the remaining sides. The Palace 
within this enclosure called the Saman Burj, which is of many stories, is entirely faced with a 
kind of porcelain enamel, on which processions and combats of men and animals are depic- 
tured. Many of these are as perfect as when first placed in the wall. Several of the old 
buildings are in ruins; others are entire, and throw into shade the meaner structures of more 
recent date. Ranjit Singh has cleared away some of the rubbish, and has repaired or refitted 
some of the ruined buildings of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, but his alterations have not always 
been made with good feeling or taste. The great square and buildings of theprincipai mosque 
have been converted into a place of exercise for his Sipahi infantry, and he has stripped the 
dome of Asaf Jah, the brother of Nur Jahan Begum, of its white marbles to apply them to 
the erection of some insignificant apartments in the garden of the mosque. The Diwan-i-am 
is a long apartment, supported by many pillars.” 

6. After the peace of 1846 the British troops were quartered in the fort, and 
since then the buildings have been so altered and destroyed as to attract little 
interest. A great deal may, however, be done to bring what remains of the 
old architecture into prominence by resuming charge of the best buildings as 
objects of interest, and by freeing them of their present occupants and excre- 
scences. The various recommendations submitted to Government are embodied 
in pages XXIII and CLXXXVII of my Annual Report for 1881-82, and page 
CIX of the Report for 1882-83. 

1 Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan, &c., by Mr. W. Moorcroft and Mr. G. Tre- 
beck, from 1819 — 1825 A. D. : London, John Murray. 
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Golden Temple at Amritsar , Punjab. 

1. Amritsar was founded in A.D. 1574 around a sacred tank from which the 
city takes its name “ Pool of Immortality.” The site granted by the Emperor 
Akbar to Ram Dass, the Guru of the Sikhs, became covered with temples and 
huts and was at first named Ramdaspur, from the founder. He made Amritsar 
the proper seat of his followers, the centre which should attract their worldly 
longings for a material bond of union, and the obscure hamlet with its little 
pool (General Cunningham tells me there was a village named “ Chak” on the 
site) has grown into a populous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the 
Sikh people. In A.D. 1756 Prince Timur, the son of Ahmed Shah Durani, 
expelled the Sikhs from Amritsar, demolished the buildings, and filled the sacred 
reservoir with the ruins. 

In A.D. 1762 the army of the Khalsa assembled at Amritsar, the faithful per- 
formed their ablutions in the restored pool, and the first diet or Gurumutta 
was held. The same year Ahmed Shah destroyed the renewed temples and 
polluted the tank with the blood of cows. In A.D. 1764 the Sikhs became 
masters of Lahore, the chiefs again assembled at Amritsar, proclaimed their 
own sway, and rebuilt the temples. 1 

2. In A.D. 1802 Ranjit Singh repaired the principal buildings and roofed 
the temple with sheets of copper gilt. 

3. The Tank, as it now exists, is about 500 feet square, and fed by the old 
Hash Canal. The Golden Temple stands on a platform in the centre, and is 
approached by a pier, at the end of which is the Darshani Door or “ Gate 
of Sights. ” The Tank is surrounded by bangahs, i.e., dwellings for visitors 
and pilgrims. To the east is a garden with several fountains, called the Guru- 
ka-Bagh made in A.D. 1588, and due south of this the Kaulsar Tank, 410 by 
J70 feet. Further east stands the tomb of Baba Atal (built in A.D. 1628). The 
whole place is full of interest although so comparatively modern. In repairing 
the Golden Temple, Ranjit Singh used many of the inlaid decorations and 
marbles carried away from the tomb of Jahangir and other Muhammadan 
monuments at Lahore. It is stated in the official list of buildings of interest 
published by the Punjab Government in 1875, that the design of the temple 
repaired by Ranjit Singh was borrowed from the shrine of the Muhammadan 
Saint Mian Mir, near Lahore (1635 A.D.). 

4. At the request of Sir Robert Egerton, the late Lieutenant-Governor, I 
had a careful survey made of the Tank and buildings. It will therefore be 
more fitting to postpone a detailed description. The architecture is an adapta- 
tion of Muhammadan styles, ‘flavored with a good deal that is of Hindu tradition. 
Birds and animals are introduced in the marble mosaics, and mythological 
scenes are depicted in the paintings of the interiors. A peculiar flat arch is of 
frequent use in the facades, and seems to have been universal in Sikh buildings 
and tombs. 

Illustrations of the Doors of the Darshani Gate. 


No. 1.— Engraving of the Plan and Elevation (Double Plates.) 

Nos. 2-4. — Chromolithographs of Details of Wood and Ivory (Single Plate.) 
N0.5.— Ditto Ditto (Double Plate.) 

5. The doors of the Darshani Gate are of shisham wood, the front overlaid 
with silver, the back inlaid with ivory. The silver plated front is ornamented 

1 See Captain Cunningham'* History of the Sikhs : Loudon, 1849. 
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with panels only. The back arranged in square and rectangular panels with 
geometric and floral designs, in which are introduced birds, lions, tigers, and 
deer. Some of the ivory inlay is coloured green and red, the effect being 
extremely harmonious. 

6. In January 1881, when I first visited Amritsar, I noticed the mosaics to 
be suffering from dirt and neglect, and recommended their being periodically 
cleaned and kept from cracking by careful oiling. 

7. The earliest specimen of oriental marquetry that I know occurs in the 
famous Somnath Gates, now in the Agra Fort. The elaborate Saracenic 
patterns on them prove that, even if the wood frames were originally in the 
Somnath Temple, they must have been re-canted by Mahmud of Ghazni. They 
date, at all events, from the early part of the eleventh century, and having been 
recently cleaned are discovered to be really of sandalwood. 

Mr. Fergusson writes — 

“ The carved ornaments on them are so similar to those found at Cairo in the Mosque 
of Ebn Touloun (A.D. 885) and other buildings of that age, as not only to prove they are of 
the same date, but also to show how similar were the modes of decoration at these two extremi- 
ties of the Moslem Empire at the time of their execution.” 

8. The wooden mimbar or pulpit in the mosque of Qous, Cairo (twelfth 
century A.D.) and the marquetry in the Mehrab of the mosque of Nesfy Qey- 
^oum also at Cairo (fourteenth century A.D.) are inlaid with ivory, the geome- 
trical and floral patterns, which are most elaborate and beautiful, resembling 
Indian work of the same class. 

9. The doors of the mosque of Khazrete at Samarkhand (the building dates 
before 1405 A.D. when Tamerlane died) are of wood inlaid with ivory, in patterns 
very Indian in design, and as we know Tamerlane to have been much struck 
with Indian architecture when he invaded India in A.D. 1398, and to have 
carried off Indian workmen from Delhi to Samarkhand, it is probable that 
examples of marquetry existed there before the fourteenth century. 

10. The earliest existing specimens of Indian marquetry I know are at 
Ahmedabad and Bijapur. The wooden canopy over Shah Alam’s tomb (A.D. 
1475) a t the former place being handsomely incrusted with mother-of-pearl. 
The doorways of the Ashar Mahal (A.D. 1580) at the latter place are inlaid 
with ivory. 

1 1. The canopy over Sheik Salim Chisti's tomb (A.D. 1581) at Fatehpur-Sikri 
is of wood covered with tesserae of mother-of-pearl. 

12. The doorways in the Amber Palace (A.D. 1630) near Jaipur are o£ 
wood variously ornamented with— 

I, — Carved panels. 

II. — Inlays of ivory. 

III.— And small lozenges of ivory which are incrusted with what is 
known as Bombay inlaid work. Unfortunately these doors are 
very much neglected and falling to ruin. 

13. The doors of the Bari Mahal (A.D. 17 1 *) at Udaipur are of another 
species of marquetry, some being ornamented with small panels of wood 
overlaid with ivory, like the modern work done at Vizagapatam, only in far 
better taste. 

14. The inlaid work of Bombay was imported from Shiraz ant) Persia,, and 

is the least effective of any of the Indian wood inlays being extremely minute 
and monotonous in design. _ 

15. The modern Hoshiarpur work resembles that in the Darshani Gate. It 
is a promising and rising art manufacture and could derive material for new 
patterns from the examples above quoted. 
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Badshahi Sarai at Nurmahal, near Jalandhar. 

(The Illustrations are from Photographs reproduced by Heliogravure.) 

I. The following description is given by Major General Cunningham, Direc- 
tor General of the Archaeological Survey (see Report, Vol. XIV) : — 

“The small town, Nurmahal, in the Jalandhar Doab, was named after the famous Empress 
of Jahangir, and in honour of her its Badshahi Sarai was built of unusual size, and with two 
highly-ornamented stone gateways. Nurmahal is situated 25 miles to the east-south-east of 
Sultanpur, 16 miles to the south of Jalandhar, and 13 miles to the west of Phalor * * * . 

The Sarai is 551 feet square outside, including the octagonal towers at the corners. The 
western gateway is a double-storeyed building, faced on the outside with red sandstone from 
the Fatehpur-Sikri quarries. The whole front is divided into panels ornamented with sculp- 
ture * * * . There are angels and fairies, elephants and rhi nosceroses, camels and horses, 
monkeys and peacocks, with men on horseback and archers on elephants * * * . There 
was also a similar gateway on the eastern side, but this is now only a mass of ruin, and all the 
stone facing has disappeared * * * . On the north side of the courtyard there is a masjid, 
and in the middle a fine well. On each side there are 32 rooms, each 10 feet 10 inches square, 
with a verandah in front * * * . The Emperor’s apartments formed the centre block of 
the south side, three storeys in height. The rooms were highly finished, but all their beauty is 
now concealed under the prevailing whitewash.” 

PLATE No. 1.— Side view of the west gate from the south. 

PLATE No. 2.— -Front view of the west gate. 

2. The west gate is with its minarets 60 feet high, and has a frontage of 
about 62 feet. The inscription over the doorway relates that the building was 
commenced in A.H. io 28 = A.D. 1618, and finished in A.H. I030=A.D. 
1620. It is a handsome specimen of Jahangir’s architecture, and a singular 
instance of how figures and animals were tolerated by the Mogul ruler. There 
is no other Muhammadan building in India so freely ornamented with such 
carvings. The projecting balcony windows on each side of the entrance are 
of graceful design, with pillars and brackets in the Hindu style. 

3. In July 1881 Sir Robert Egerton, the late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, ordered the building to be repaired. I visited it in February 1882, 
had it -surveyed and photographed, and on the 19th of June submitted 
plans and drawings to the Punjab Government, showing how the structure 
should be treated so as to follow the old architectural lines. In January 1883 
I visited Nurmahal, with Mr. Harrington, the Executive Engineer of Jalandhar, 
and Lieutenant Abbott, the Assistant Engineer, Archeological Sub-division. 
The structure had been rendered secure and the carved masonry of the facade 
was in process of repair. Since then the work has been completed, and the 
approach road improved. 

4. The Nurmahal Sarai shows in what luxury the Mogul Emperors travelled. 
There are many such halting places on the old road from Delhi through Lahore 
to Kashmir, the following being some of those best known : — 

I. — Sarai at Palwal (Gurgaon District), 300 years old. 

II. — Wazir Khan’s Sarai at Karnal, A.H. uo8 = A.D. 1696. 

III. — Badshah Sarai Gharaunda (Karnal District), A.H. i048 = A.D. 

1638 
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IV. — Kabul Bagh, Panipat, A.H. 934= A.D, 1527. 

V. — Smalka Sarai near Panipat (Shah Jahan’s time) . 

VI. — Sarai Lashkari Khan (Ludhiana District), Aurangzib. 

VII. — Nurmahal Sarai ) <, u , C Jahangir’s time. 

VIII. — Dakhni Sarai > 43 jS £ -- ■< Shah Jahan’s time. 

IX. — Sultanpur Sarai j A'® ° " (.(Early Muhammadan.) 

X. — Fatehabad Sarai (Amritsar District), A.D. 1574. 

XI. — Nur-ud-din Sarai ' „ „ 

XII. — Sarai Amanat Khan „ „ 

XIII. — Tank, summer-house and tower near Shekopura (Gujranwala Dis- 

trict), Jahangir’s time. 

XIV. — Naurangabad Sarai (Gujrat District), Aurangzib’s time. 

The following are of Shah Jahan’s time : — 

XV. — Yungnari Sarai, Kashmir, 35 miles south of Srinagar. 


XVI. — Hirpur Sarai 

XVII. — Shahji Murg Sarai 
XVIII. — Khanpur Sarai 

XIX. — Baramula Sarai 
No. I is in use for shops ; No. 


^4 )> » 

*4 » » 

xo i> >> 

28 miles north west of Srinagar. 

II has only its gate remaining; No. Ill is 
not used, but a fine structure ; No. IV, only the mosque remains, and the in- 
scription recording Baber’s defeat of Ibrahim Lodi ; No. V is used ; No. VI is 
used; No. VII is used; No. VIII is not used, but a fine building with tiles ; 
Nos. X, XI, XII are converted into villages, and little left except the gateways; 
No. XIII, the tank very large, and buildings handsome ; Nos. XV, XVI, XVlI, 
XVIII and XIX are of stone, and still standing. 
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General description of the buildings surrounding the Kutub Minar, 

Plate No. i.— Plan of the Buildings at the Kutub. 

1. The Great Tower, called the Kutub Minar, stands io miles from 
Modern Delhi, and is surrounded by Hindu and Muhammadan ruins. 
Leaving Delhi by the Lahore Gate, the road passes the remains of the 
Jantar Manter, or observatory on the left and the mausoleum of Safdar Jang 
half-way to the Kutub on the right. The Jantar Manter was erected by 
Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur in the reign of Muhammad Shah, 1720 A.D., 
for astronomical purposes. It consists of several buildings which, having re- 
mained unused are in a state of ruin. The Tomb of Safdar Jang erected by 
Nawab Shuja-dulah, his son, was planned after the model of the Taj 
at Agra. It is of red sandstone, surmounted by a marble dome, and occupies 
the centre of a garden, 300 yards square. From here one passes several 
ruined tombs on both sides of the road, and enters the Kutub grounds under 
an old archway. 

2. On the left is the dik bungalow, where travellers can be housed for 
twenty-four hours. There are from here two roads, the chief continuing 
Straight on through the northern part of the ruins, whilst the other diverges 
to the left and, passing between the two buildings of the d&k bungalow to the 
planted grounds, surrounds the Great Minar, and then rejoins the main road. 
The local authorities keep up this part of the ground about the Minar, as a 
garden. The cool shade of the trees and pleasant aspect of the ruins sur- 
rounded by turf are a refreshing relief after the dusty road from Delhi. 

3. The earliest known city in the neighbourhood of the Kutub was that built by 
the Raja Dilu about 50 B.C., and was probably occupied by the Raja Dhava, who 
is said to have erected the Iron Pillar, standing in the court of the Kutub mosque. 
The Raja Anangpal rebuilt Delhi in A.D. 676, but in A.D. 1052 Anangpal II 
constructed Lalkot, the ancient walls of which may be seen to the east and 
north of the Kutub grounds. In A.D. 1180 the Raja Pithora built the Fort of 
Rai Pithora to surround the Fort of Lalkot on two sides, and to protect the 
Hindu city from the Muhammadans. The circuit of this city in the 12th cen- 
tury was about 44 miles and encompassed 27 Hindu temples built with beauti- 
fully carved pillars. It is probable that these temples were ranged about the 
ground surrounding the Minar. Some of the pillars still standing, particularly 
those behind Kutub-ud-din’s arches at (4) on the plan, have the appearance of 
being in their original position. When the Muhummadans under Shahab-ud-din 
conquered and killed the Raja Pithora in A.D. 1193, the temples, and what 
is traditionally known as Rai Pithora’s “ Butkhana,” or idol temple, were stand- 
ing; however, Kutub-ud-din, 'the ennobled slave and commander of Shahabud-din’s 
army, who was left as Governor of Delhi, overturned the buildings and is said to 
have constructed the Masjid out of the materials and pillars of the Butkhana. 
At present the natives regard the courtyard of the mosque as the original But- 
khana. Kutub-ud-din built the great range of arches (4) to the west of the 
court, and there are inscriptions of his on the small gates to the north and 
east. Shams-ud-din Altamsh added the ranges of arches (3) and (5) outside the 
court to the north and south in 1229 A.D. The Minar ( 6 ) commenced by Kutub- 
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ud-din was finished by Altamsh in 1229 A.D. The tomb of Altamsh (2) was 
constructed by his daughter in 1235 A.D. In A.D. 1310 the Emperor Ala-ud-din 
built the gateway (10) and enlarged the area of the mosque to the north and 
east. He began a second tower or Minar (1), which is now a heap of rubble 
masonry. A small tomb (1 r) near Ala-ud-din’s gate contains the remains of a 
Muhammadan Fakir, Syud Imam Zamin, and was built in A.D. 1537. The 
above-mentioned buildings have recently been enclosed by a fence, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, J, K, L, M, and the gate of Ala-ud-din (10) repaired. It still 

remains to clean all the carved masonry of the various buildings, so that 

inscriptions and tracery may be revealed. The original floor of the Butkhana, 
or court of the Kutub Mosque, is covered with earth and stone flags, which 
should be removed. 

4. Outside the Kutub enclosure, and about half a mile south-east of the 

Minar, is the village of Mihroli, famous for the tomb and mosque of a Muham- 
madan Saint, Kutub Sahib, who died in 1236 A.D. ; also for two large Baolis, or 
wells, one dating from 1052 A.D. and the second from 1263 A.D. Between the 
Kutub Minar and Mihroli is the tomb of Adam Khan (14), dating 1565 A.D., a 

building of great solidity, with a fine dome. It is at present used as a rest- 

house by the district police officers, and is remarkably cool. A similar, but 
smaller, building to the south of the Kutub enclosure is the tomb of Muhammad 
Kuli Khan (12), built A.D. 1550. This was converted into a residence by Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, when Resident at Delhi, and is now a hotel. Beyond is 
the tomb and Mosque known as '• Jamaii Kamali,” 1528 A.D., to which exten- 
sive repairs have been recently applied. 

5. In overlooking the Kutub ruins as they exist, our principal historical 
interest lies in their being the record of the great Muhammadan invasion of 
India and the downfall of Hindu reign. Excepting where the materials of the 
pre-existing Hindu remains are used, such as carved pillars, brackets, lintels, 
&c., the buildings are the best of a few examples of highly ornamented Pathan 
architecture, and form a powerful contrast in their massiveness and vigour to 
the refined and elegant architecture of the succeeding Muhummadan rulers — 
the Moghuls — the builders of the sumptuous Taj at Agra and the Fort and pal- 
aces of Shahjahanabad. 

6. Annexed is a classified list of the more remarkable monuments of anti- 
quity in the Delhi neighbourhood. Those that have not already been cared for 
should be indicated by notice boards, rendered accessible bv roads and paths, 
and cleared of squatters, villagers, and their cattle. I have marked and classi- 
fied them according to the orders issued by the Governor General in Council in 
November 1883, as under: — 

I. — Those w T hich, from their present condition and historical or archaeol- 
ogical value, ought to be maintained in permanent good repair, 

II. — Those which it is now only possible or desirable to save from fur- 
ther decay by such minor measures as the eradication of vegeta- 
tion, the exclusion of water from the walls, and the like. 

III. — Those which, from their advanced stage of decay or comparative 
unimportance, it is impossible or unnecessary to presene 

(a) in charge of Government, 

(b) in charge of private individuals. 

Besides the monuments mentioned in the list there are many others Hirg 
scattered around Delhi, the history of which remains to be unravelled, whilst 
explorations may reveal antiquities of surpassing interest. There is scarcely any 
spot of equal interest in India. 

M 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE DELHI MONUMENTS. 


AT THE KUTUB. 


IN AND AROUND DELHI. 


Buddhist. 

i i. Asoka’s Pillar in Firoz Shah’s Kotila, B.C. 
1 250, la .. 

j 2. Asoka's Pillar on the ridge near Hindu Rao’s 
house, B.C. 250, la. 


3. Iron Pillar, A.D. 319, la (7 on plan). 


Hindu. 

4. Anekpur Bund, 1051 A.D , 3 miles south of 

Tughlackabad, la. 

5. Fort of Lalkot, 1060 A D., surrounding the 

Kutub, Ila. 

6. Suruj Kund, 1061 A D., south-east of Tugh- 

lackabad, Ila. 

7. Kila Rai Pithora, 1180 A.D , east of the Kutub, 

Ila. 


Muhammadan. 


GHORI PATHAN. 


8. Masjid-i-kutab-uI-Islam, 1 193 —97 A.D. , la (8 

on plan). 

9. Kutub Minar, 1229 A.D., la (6 on plan). 

10. Altamsh’s arches, 1229 A.D., la (3 & 5 on plan). 

13. Altamsh's tomb, 1235 A.D., la (2 on plan). 

14. Kutub Sahib’s mosque and tomb. 1236 A.D., j 

Ii (in Mahroli). 


It. Hauz Shamsi, 1229 A D., near Mihrou la 
12. Sultan Ghori's tomb, 1231 A.D., 3i miles 
north-west of Kutub. Ia. 

15. Tomb of Balban, 1281 AD, in Kila Rai 

Pithora, Ila. 

16. Palace at Kilokheri, 12S6 A.D., south of 

Humayun’s tomb, Ila. 


KH1LJI PATHAN. 

I 17. Hauz Khas, 1295 A.D., 2 miles north of Kutub, 
1 Ila. 

19. Ala-ud-din's gateway, 1310 A.D., la (10 on 18. Siri or Kila Alai, 1304 A.D., 2 miles north- 

f lan } ! east of Kutub, Ila. 

20. Ala-ud-dm s unfinished Minar, 1311 A.D., Ila j 21. Lall Mahal, 1310 A.D, near Nizam ud-din’s 

(1 on plan). | tomb, Ila. 

! 22. Ala-ud-din’s tomb, 1317 A.D., south of Sin, 
1 la. 


TUGHLACK PATHAN. 


i 23, Nizam-ud-din’s Baoli, 1321 A.D., near Nizam- 
j ud-din’s tomb, I 6. 

j 24. Tughlackabad, 1321 A.D.. 5 miles east of 

Kutub, la. 

. 25. The Poet Khusrau’s tomb, 1324 A.D,, (re- 
1 built 1605 A.D.) at Nizam-ud-din's, 16. 

j 26. Nizam-ud-din’s tomb, 1324 A.D. (repaired 5md 
altered), 16. 

! 27. Adilabad, 1325 A.D . near Tughlackabad, Ila- 
| 2$. Jahan Panah. 1325 A D , between the Kutub 
and Siri, Ila 

j 29. Biji Manzii, 1325 A.D., 2 miles north-east of 
Kutub. Ila. 

j 30. Firoz Shah’s canal (now the Western Jumna 
j Canal), 1351 A.D. 

31. Firozabad, 1351 A.D., south of Delhi, Ila. 
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Classification of the Delhi Monuments — continued. 


AT THE KUTUB. 


IN AND AROUND DELHI. 


TUGHLACK PATHAN-contd. 

32. Jamath Khana Mosque, 1353 A.D., at Nizam- 

ud-din’s, I b. 

33. Tomb of Chiragh Delhi, 1356 A.D., 3 miles 

north-east of Kutub, lb. 

34. Palace of Kushak Shikar, 1357 A.D., on the 

ridge, Ila. 

35. Firoz Shah’s Kotila, 1380 A.D., south-east of 

Delhi, Ila. 

36. Kalan Masjid, 1387 A.D., in Delhi, I b. 

37. Begampuri Masjid, 1387 A.D., li miles north- 

east of Kutub, la. 

38. Khirki Masjid, 1387 A.D., 2 miles east of 

Kutub, la. 

39. Tomb of Firoz Shah, 1389 A.D., 2 miles north 

of Kutub, la. 


AFGHAN. 


47. Jamali Kamali Mosque and Tomb, 1528 A. D., 
Ia (15 & 1 6 on plan). 

49. Imam Zamin, 1537 A.D., la (11 on plan). 


55* Tomb of Muhammad Kuli Khan, 1550 A.D., 
116 (Metcalfe House) (12 on plan). 

56. Tomb of Adam Khan, 1565 A.D., la (14 on 
plan). 


41 


42. 


40. Tomb of Mubarik Shah, 1432 A.D,, in Muba- 
rikpur, near Safdar Jang, la. 

Tomb of Bahlol Lodi, 1488 A.D., at Chiragh 
Delhi, la. 

Moth-ki-Masjid, 1488 A.D , 3 miles north of 
Kutub, la. 

43. Basti Baori, 1488 A.D., at Nizam-ud-din's 

Tomb, lb. 

44. Shrine of Yusuf Kutub, 1488 A.D., near 

Khirki, lb. 

45. Sikandar Lodi’s Tomb and 

Mosque, 1517 A.D., I a. 

46. Ibrahim Lodi’s Tomb, 1526 

A.D., la. 

48. Purana Kila, 1533 A.D., 2\ miles south-east 
of Delhi, Ila. 

50. Shir Mandil, 1540 A.D., in Purana Kila, la. 

51. Kila Kona Mosque, i54° AD., in Purana 

Kila. Ia. 


in Khairpur, 
near Sufdar 

J an g- 


52. Lali Darwaza, or Kabuli gate, 154° A.D.,south 

of Delhi gate, Ia. 

53. Salimgarh, 1546 A.D., Ia. 

54. Mosque and Tomb of Isa Khan, 1547 A.D., 

near Arab Serai, Ila. 


MOGUL. 

57. Humayun’s Tomb, 1554 A.D., 4 miles east of 

Delhi, Ia. 

58. Arab-ki-Serai, 1560 A.D., Hi. 

59. Niii Chatri, 1565 A.D., midway between 

Purana Kila and Humayun’s Tomb, Ila. 

60. Tomb of Azam Khan, 1566 A.D., near Nizam- 

ud-din, Ila. 

61. Bara Palla, 1611 A.D., south of Humayun s 

Tomb, Ia. 

62. Niii Burj, 1624 A.D , near Humayun ’s Tomb 

(Baber’s Tomb), Ia. 

63. Chausath Khamba, 1624 A.D., at Nizam-ud- 

din, la. 

64. Khan Khanan’s Tomb, 1626 A.D., near 

Humayun’s Tomb. Ila. 
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Classification of the Delhi Monuments — concluded. 


AT THE KUTl/'B. i IN' AND AROUND DELHI. 


MOGUL— contd. 

| 65. Shahjahanabad, or Modern Delhi, 1638 A.D., 
I a and 16 . 

1 66. Roshanara Bagh, 1650 A.D., outside Delhi, to 
the west, la. 

! 67. Begam’s Bagh, 1650 A.D. (Queen’s Gardens), 
la. 

68. Tomb of lahanara Begam, 1681 A.D , at 

Nizam-ud-din’s, 116 . 

69. Bhulbhulinja, 1681 A.D., north of Lahore Gate, 

116 . 

70. Jantar Manter (Observatory), 1724 A.D., Ila. 

71. Tomb of Muhammad Shah, 1748 A.D., at 

Nizam-ud-din’s, 116 . 

72. Qudsiah Bagh, 1748 A.D., west of Delhi, la. 

73. Lall Bangla, 1750 AD., west of Purana Kila, 
! Ha. 

1 74. Tomb of Safdar Jang, 1753 A.D. Ia. 
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Appendix P. 

Diwan-i-Am in the Fort , Delhi. 

1. Entering the Delhi Fort by the Lahore Gate one traverses a long and 
handsome red sandstone arcade, all that now remains of the fine entrance to 
the Palace. A large open court lay beyond, from which extended, right and 
left, noble double-storied bazaars. One of these led to the Delhi Gate, the 
other to the Haiyat Baksh Garden. Immediately in front stands the Nakar 
Khana, or band-house. Passing beneath its archway one reaches the Diwan-i- 
am, once surrounded by the second court of the Palace. Further towards the 
river front came a garden, and then, right and left, small courts connected by 
galleries, enclosing the private buildings of the Palace. Of these, the king’s 
Baths, the Pearl Mosque, the Saman Burj, the Diwan-i-Khas, and the Rang 
Mahal alone remain. Every other structure of importance has been swept away 
to make room for barracks. 

PLATE No. i. — Chromolithograph of the Mosaic Work at the back of 
the Marble Throne in the Diwan-i-Am (Double Plate). 

PLATE No. 2. — Chromolithograph of the Mosaic of Orpheus (Single 

Plate). 

PLATE No. 3. — Diagram showing the condition of the Mosaics after the 

mutiny (Single Plate). 

2. The Diwan-i-Am, 179 feet 2 inches long by 68 feet wide, is supported by 
60 columns of red sandstone, with cusped archways. The total height of the 
building is 36 feet 6 inches. The pavilion is open at three sides, the throne 
occupying the centre of the fourth or north side. The wall of the small raised 
apartment behind the throne is covered with mosaics in panels of black marble, 
surrounded by floral scrolls on white marble. This is the only example of 
black marble mosaic that I know of in India, and there can be little doubt its 
introduction is due to Austin de Bordeaux, who was in high favour with 
Shah Jahan. Bernier, the traveller, writing from Delhi in A.D. 1663, says 
the Frenchman designed the famous Peacock Throne formerly in the Diwan-i- 
Khas. 

3. I learn from General Cunningham that before the mutiny, the mosaic here 
represented was in a neglected state, and stones had then been extracted, pos- 
sibly by the native guards of the Palace. Greater damage was, however, done 
at the mutiny, when Captain Jones {afterwards Sir John Jones) removed eleven 
of the black marble placques, four being large and seven small panels, which he 
had set in a marble-table top. He also extracted the figure of Orpheus and 
sold all twelve pieces to the British Government for £500. The position of the 
five larger pieces is shown in Plate 3, numbered I to V. 

4. I had careful full-size water-colour paintings made of these twelve placques 
(now with the Indian Art Collection at South Kensington), which, with drawings 
of others made for Prince Soltykoff at Delhi before the mutiny, some lent by 
General Cunningham and some obtained at Delhi, have enabled me to com- 
pletely restore the original design. A full-size tracing was made of the wall, 
showing — 

I.— The mosaic as restored after the mutiny in painted plaster or lac. 

II. — The marble placques that are still in the wall. 

III. — The missing marble placques and their position. 
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Colonel M. Hunter, who commanded the troops at Delhi, gave me great 
assistance in procuring information. 

5. The chromolithograph shows the original design, and the drawing repre- 
senting Orpheus fiddling to the beasts is a faithful copy from the original 
mosaic. According to tradition Orpheus is a portrait of Austin de Bordeaux, 
who directed the design and work in A.D. 1648. 

6. The actual drawing and rendering of the mosaics is no doubt due to 
native artists. The birds and animals are common in India, and the foliated 
patterns are similar to those of Jahangir’s and Shah Jahan’s period. 

7. The painted portions are being gradually replaced by marble mosaic 
under the orders of the Punjab Government, and I venture to express the 
hope that the twelve placques removed by Sir John Jones will be restored to 
their original places. 
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The Diwan-i-Khas in the Delhi Fort. 

1. This handsome pavilion, overlooking the River Jumna on the east face of 
the Delhi Fort, is built of white marble, 240 feet long by 78 feet wide, and 
raised on a marble terrace, 41 feet high. On each of the four corners of the 
roof is a kiosque surmounted by a marble dome, which, like the cupolas of 
Shah Jahan's Agra palaces, was originally plated with copper gilt. The sheets 
of copper were taken by a Prize agent after the Delhi siege in 1857, on the 
plea of being movable property ! 

2. The interior decorations are very beautiful. Mr. Fergusson classes the 
hall as “ certainly the most highly ornamented of Shah Jahan’s buildings. ” 

3. The plan consists of a central apartment surrounded by an open corridor. 
The side of the hall overlooking the river is fitted with a marble screen, now 
glazed. A water channel passes under the marble floor in the centre of the 
hall. A flat roof with a coving of marble rests on 32 piers spanned by cusped 
arches. The outline and proportions are in the best style of Mogul architect- 
ure. The lower portions of the piers are inlaid with Pietra Dura. The upper 
portions, as well as the arches, soffits, spandrils, and coving of the ceilings, are 
covered with gilded patterns and tracery. The ceilings of both centre room 
and verandahs are of wood with mouldings dividing the surface into equal and 
similarly shaped lozenges, in the centre of which are red roses highly gilt. 

4. Franklin, who visited Delhi in 1793, says of this pavilion : “ The ceiling 

is of wood, painted red, and richly decorated with gold ; it was formerly en- 
crusted with a rich silver foliage, inlaid with gold, at an expense of 39 lakhs of 
rupees. The Mahrattas took it down, and on sending it to the mint to be coined, 
obtained 28 lakhs. On a compartment over the cornice are these lines in the 
Persian character in letters of gold : ‘ If there is a paradise on earth it is this, 

'tis this, 'tis this.’ The roof is surmounted at the angles with four* pavilions, 
the ornaments of brass on the cupolas being richly gilt. ” 

PLATE No. 1.— Ceiling of the Diwan-i-Khas (Chromolithograph— Double 

Plate). 

5. The central apartment of the Diwan-i-Khas had its ceiling re-painted in 
1876, in preparation for the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
The renewal was badly done, the moulded fretwork being re-painted in black, 
red, and gold, instead of the original pattern, and the central rose converted 
into a sort of starved starfish, the effect being extremely harsh and glaring. 
Fortunately the outer corridor has the design of its ceiling intact. The wood- 
work is somewhat decayed, the colours faded, but the delicacy of the pattern is 
in harmony with the decoration of the marble portions of the building and in 
the same style. 

6. From what is known of Aurangzib’s architecture it is unlikely he put up 
or decorated the ceiling as it now is. His successors allowed buildings to fall 
into neglect, and both Nadir Shah and the Mahrattas were destroyers, not 
repairers. Putting other evidence aside, the appearance of the ceiling affords 
pretty conclusive grounds for assuming it to be of Shah Jahan s time. This con- 
sideration should have weight in rendering the roof secure. It is found that 
the beams of the ceiling have got decayed and the superincumbent concrete pro- 
bably rests as a solid mass. I think any repairs should leave the ceiling intact. 
To the majority of visitors the Diwan-i-khas is the chief beauty of Delhi. 
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Tomb of Itmad-ud-Do'wlah, Agra. 

X. The tomb of Itmad-ud-dowlah is not only one of the finest buildings at 
Agra, but, after Akbar's tomb at Sikandra, is the second Agra building, in 
which Pietra Dura mosaic plays an important part. It was completed in A.D. 
1626 by Nur Mahal, daughter of Itmad-ud-dowlah, and wife of the Emperor 
Jahangir. 

2. Mr. Keene states that Itmad-ud-dowlah died in A.D. 1622, and that a 
garden house of his had probably existed during his lifetime on the site of the 
tomb. 

3. The Mausoleum is 69 feet square, faced externally with white marble 
covered with mosaics of geometrical tesserae and floral patterns. The outer 
walled enclosure, 540 feet long on each side, contains the garden recently put in 

good order. 

PLATES Nos. 1 to 3.— Details of Painted Decoration (Chromo'itho- 
graphs— Single Plates). 

4. In the centre of the front, towards the River Jumna, is a red sandstone 
building, 67 feet long, formerly used by Europeans, but now freed of the doors and 
windows inserted to make the pavilion habitable. It is in the ceilings of this 
structure that the painted fresco decorations are to be seen. The whitewash 
which covered them has been removed by the Government of North-West Pro- 
vinces, but the patterns might with advantage be re-outlined and revived in 
parts. 

5. In a report dated May 1880, I submitted a recommendation that the 
beautiful paintings of the interior of the tomb should also be cleaned and 
revived. 

6. Painted decorations were used by Indian architects from the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, but their perishable nature and the rough treat- 
ment of the buildings, particularly by cooking fires, have left very few examples 
in a fair state of preservation. 

7. Commencing from the first century A.D., we know of the Buddhist sculp- 
tures found in the Yusafzai district having been coloured and gilded. I have 
myself found plaster figures on which the colour was quite fresh, and stone 
carvings with remains of gold leaf on their surfaces. 

8. The well-known caves at Ajanta were most elaborately painted with 
Buddhist scenes. The earlier caves are of this date. The paintings copied 
first by Major Gill, and latterly under the direction of Mr. Griffiths, of the 
Bombay School of Art, have served as patterns for the decoration of the new 
Bombay pottery. 

9. There is a lack of examples of architectural painted decoration from the 
Ajanta period down to the 13th century, when the Muhammadans built the Alham- 
bra in Spam and adorned it with highly moulded and coloured plaster arabesques. 

10. 1 he early Moslem Emperors of Delhi built tombs and mosques of great 
solidity, and carved the decoration on the stone ; but painting was also used, as 
may be seen in portions of the tomb of Shams-ud-din (A.D. 1236) at the Kutub. 

xi. The beautifully-illuminated korans, dating from the 14th century A.D., 
found at Cairo, show how the love of coloured arabesque had developed. 
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12. Coloured frescos occur in Bokhara buildings (of Tamerlane’s reign, 
before 1405 A.D.) and are a mixture of Indian Muhammadan, Chinese, Tartar, 
and Russian ornament. 

13. The following are some of the principal examples of mediaeval Indian 
paintings : — 

I. — Interior of the dome of Shah Alam's tomb at Ahmedabad, 1475 

A.D. 

II. — Walls in Man Singh’s Palace at Gwalior, 1507 A.D. 

III. — Ceilings in the Kila Kona Mosque at Delhi, 1540 A.D. 

IV. — Beautiful Mehrab, or Chapel, in the Jama Masjid, Bijapur, 1557 

A.D. 

V. — Archway to the great Mosque at Fatehpur Sikri, 1571 A.D. (This 

has been recently restored by the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces. Abal Fazl tells us that Akbar imported 
painters from Tabriz and Shiraz, in Persia.) 

VI. — Vestibule of Akbar’s tomb, Sikandra ; also the archway of the west 

gateway, 1613 A.D. (These have been partially restored by the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces.) 

VII. — Trimal Nayakkan’s Palace and Temples at Madura, in Madras, 

1623 A.D. 

VIII. — Frescos in VVazir Khan’s Mosque at Lahore, 1624 A D. (These 

have been damaged by clumsy repairs done by the native cus- 
todians.) 

IX. — Interior of Itmad-ud-dowlah’s tomb at Agra, 1628 A.D. 

X. — Corridors of Jahangir’s tomb at Lahore, 1628 A.D. 

XI. — Ceiling of the Khas Mahal, Agra Fort, 1630 A.D. 

XII. — Shah Jahan's painted ceilings in the Shahlimar Gardens, Kashmir, 
1640 A.D. (These are mentioned by Sir Thomas Roe in 1699.) 
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List of Grceco-Buddhist Sculptures excavated in Yusuf zai during the 

■winters of /88j and 1884. 


Place. 

Index 

No. 

No. ol 
boxes 
or 

pieces. 

rv 

Dimensions 
of box or 
piece. 

Subject. 

Desti- 

nation. 

Sanghao Monastery 

I 

I 

to^ 

X 

VO. 

3 fragments, seated Buddhas. 

\ 

! 2 

2 

2 O XI 5 

10 fragments. 



3 

3 

i' io" X l' 4" 

2 lions’ heads and fore feet. 



4 

4 

12" diam. 

Disc of the upper part of a Tope. 



5 

5 

i' 2" x 11" 

Head of a Prince with elaborate tree halo. 



6 

6 

12" diam. 

Capital of a pillar. 



7 

7 

2' l" x T 5" 

3 figures of woman and eagle (i from Upper 






Nuttu) and i knob. 



8 

8 

2' o"x r 7" 

3 small chapels and i lotah of earthenware. 



9 

9 

2" 5" X 1' 9" 

1 1 portions of friezes. 

E 


10 

IO 

i' 6" X 6" 

3 portions of a frieze with pilasters. 

2 


1 1 

1 r 

t' 3" x 9" 

4 crouched figures (like Caryatides). 



12 

12 

of 0" x 1 ' 4" 

12 parts of friezes. 



*3 

*3 

2' 6" x i' 10" 

9 panels of seated Buddhas with pilasters. 



14 

14 

2' 10" X l' 3" 

ti heads of lions, I of an elephant. 

V- 

O 


15 

15 

2' 7" x r 4" 

5 panels, 3 seated Buddhas, Buddha and Uru- 

xx 





vilwa, and the death of Buddha. 



16 

16 

i' 9" X 8'' 

II parts of friezes. 



l 7 

17 

S' 0" x 8" 

13 parts of friezes, separated by pilasters, with 






birth of Buddha, Buddha and Nagas, and other 






scenes. 



18 

18 

18" x 8" 

Part of a capital. 



l 9 

.9 

X 

CO 

Base of a throne or altar. 



20 

20 

2' 3" * 1' 3'' 

2 discs of tee or stone umbrella. 



21 

21 

3' 3" X 1' 1" 

5 stone fragments, nails, hinges, earthenware cup 

/ 





and bones. 


Nullah Tope, near 

22 

1 

1' 3" x 4" 

Side of a niche or chapel, carvings of cupids. 


Sanghao. 

23 

2 

2' 4" X 1 2" 

5 fragments of figures. 



24 

3 

1' 8" X 1' 4" 

2 pieces, Prince and attendants around Buddha, 



25 

4 

i'6"x i's" 

2 fragments. 



26 

5 

2 ! 2" X 7" 

3 fragments, castle and figures, Buddha and 






women. 



27 

6 

3' 11" * 1' 1" 

Side of a niche (very perfect), panels of seated 






and standing Buddhas, sides with panels of 






pairs of cupids. 



28 

7 

3' 0 " X 7" 

5 pieces of a frieze, figures in niches separated 






by pillars. 

3 


29 

8 

2' o"x 1' 8" 

6 heads, lower part of a throne and part of a 






rail ornament. 

. s 


30 

9 

2' 3" x 2 y 2" 

Upper part of niche (in 3 pieces), Prince and 

« 





women, &c. 

0 


3* 

IO 

«' S" x 11" 

2 pieces, one representing a coffin on an altar 

XX 

3 





with surrounding figures. 



32 

II 

2' s" X i' 1" 

Part of the side of a niche, like No. 27. 



33 

12 

3' 0" x 7" 

4 pieces of a frieze, figures in niches with inter- 






mediate pillars. 



34 

13 

2' 5" x 8" 

5 heads, 1 seated Buddha. 



35 

14 

r 2" x 7" 

2 fragments. 



3h 

*5 

1 ' 4" x 1 o'' ; 

2 fragments. 



37 

l6 

2' 5" x 1' 2" 1 

5 pieces, mouldings, cornices. 



3« 

•7 

2' 3" x T i" 1 

7 fragments, 1 disc, nails of iron. 



39 | 

18 

T 0" X 7" , 

Small panel, man on horseback. y 
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Place. 


Parkah Ruins, near 
Sanghao. 

Kotah Dwellings, 
near Sanghao. 

Jao Ruins, near San- 
ghao. 

Mahomed Nan, near 
Hast Nagar. 

Koi Tangi Monas- 
tery, near Mian 
Khan. 


Index 

No. 

No. 0 
boxes 
or 

pieces, 

Dimensions 
of box or 
piece. 

Subject. 

Desti- 

nation. 

40 

I 

j 2l" x 10" 

i 

j 

5 fragments and some iron cramps. 

\ 

41 

I 

l' 2" X 10" 

13 pieces of earthenware pottery, lamps, lotahs, 
&c. 

s 

tft 

0 

r 

41 

V- 

O 

42 

I 

2' 1" x 1' 2" 

7 fragments. 

43 

I 

1 about 4' 

Figure of a Prince. 

i 

j 

44 

I 

i' to" x 10" 

Panel of seated Buddha and seated attendants. 


45 

2 

2' 6" X 10" 

9 fragments of friezes. 

\ 

40 

3 

1 2' 6" x t' 1" 

9 fragments of panels, similar to No. 44. 


47 

4 

2' 4" X 2 ' 2 W 

4 fragments of a niche, gambling scene, ele- 
phant scene. 


48 

5 

2' 10" x 7" 

3 parts of a frieze, seated Buddhas and attend- 
ants. 


49 

6 

2' 6" high 

Half body of a Prince. 


5 ° 

7 

10" wide 

Part of an acanthus capital with Buddha. 


5 

8 

1' 6" x i' 1" 

5 fragments, including finial of a tee. 


52 

9 

1' 8" x P 3" 

2 parts of a frieze, boys and garlands. 


53 

IO 

i' 9" x i' 4" 

2 parts of a frieze in high relief, Buddhas seated 
with attendants, separated by pilasters. 


54 

II 

2' 6" X 10 

3 seated Buddhas. 


55 

12 

2' 4" x i / 2 /y 

14 pieces, including 11 heads. 

2 parts of a frieze, Buddhas, &c. 


5 <> 

*3 

2' 7" x 9" 


57 

14 

2' 3" wide 

Part of a capital. 


58 

15 

2' o"x 10" 

Panel (in two fragments), Buddha seated with 
attendants. 


59 

16 

2' 2" x 8" 

Panel — man struck down, horse, &c. 


60 

17 

2' 3" X 8" 

Parts of a panel, like No. 48. 

0 

6i 

18 

2' 6'' x 8" 

3 parts of a frieze, Buddhas, &c . 

«4 

O 

62 

<9 

about 2' 

Seated figure. 


63 

20 

r 8" X 1' 2" 

6 parts of a tee and a hand. 

6 

64 

21 

! 1' 5" x 12" 

Seated Buddha. 

8 

65 

22 

1' 7" x 1' 1" 

5 terminals of lions, &c. 

Is 

66 

2 3 

l' II" X j' 3" 

Seated Prince. 


67 

24 

I' 4" X l' 2" 

Base of a statue, carved with panel of seated 
Buddha and attendants. 

.2 

c 

<1 

68 

25 

i' 8" X 1' 6" 

4 fragments, including part of a wheel symbol. 

s 

69 

26 

i' to" X i' 5" 

2 fragments, Buddha and Uruvilwa. 


70 

27 

i' 10" X 1' 9" 

Coffin on an altar with attendants. 


7 1 

28 

i' 9" X I 1" 

Worship of a Ram (fragment). 


72 

29 

l' 4" X 9" 

Seated Buddha. 


73 

3 ° 

t' i 1" x 8" 

3 fragments, Buddha and symbols. 


74 

31 

2* o” x 1' 6 /; 

8 parts of friezes. 


75 

3 2 

2' 4" * 1' 2" 

7 pieces of a frieze of figures. 


76 

33 

2' 6" x 1' 10" 

8 parts of a frieze, figures under arches. 


77 

34 

5' 4" x 10" 

4 part ; of a frieze, Buddhas and attendants. 


78 

35 

4" X 1' 1" 

Seated Buddha. 


79 

36 

3' 6" x 2' 0" 

5 parts of a frieze, processions, Tope worship, 
&c. 


80 

37 

11" diam. 

Upper disc of a Tope. 


81 

3 ^ 

i' 2" X 10" 

Seated Buddha, &c. 


82 

39 

x' 5" X i' 2" 

2 seated Buddhas. 


83 

40 

6" x 1" 

6 pieces of friezes. 


84 

41 

i' IO /# X 1' 7" 

10 pieces of friezes. 


85 

86 

42 

43 

I '6"x 7 " 

1' 4" x ii" 

Portion of a niche in high relief. 

2 naked men and a woman. 


87 

44 

i' 6" x 1' 4" 

3 fragments. / 
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Place. 

Index 

No. 

No. of 
1 boxes 
j or 
pieces 

Dimensions 
of box or 
piece. 

Subject. 

Desti- 

nation. 

Koi Tangi Monas- 

: 88 

45 

2' 5"x 1' 9" 

! 

• 11 pieces of friezes. 

\ 


tery, near Mian 

; 89 

; 46 

i' 4" x 7 " 

Standing figure of Buddha. 



Khan— contd. 

I QO 

47 

1 2" high 

Broken figure of Buddha. 




9 1 

48 

1 ’ 8 " x “p" 

Panel of Buddha, &c 




92 

49 

r n" x 6" 

! 2 paneis. death and worship of Buddha. 




i 93 

50 

2 l"x 10" 

, Seated Buddha and seated attendants. 




94 

51 

2' 9" x 1 ' 1 0" 

6 parts of a niche or chapel. 




95 

1 52 

■' 4" X 7" 

Figure of a Prince standing. 




! 96 

53 

i 4" x 1' 

Seated Buddha. 


£ 


; 97 

54 

1 ' 3 " x 1 2" 

Seated Buddha. 


3 

0 


! 98 

55 

2' 4" x 8" 

1 3 panels, with birth, death, and worship of 


a 

: 




Buddha. 


O 


99 

56 

1' I'/'x i'8" 

8 fragments. 


s 

| 

100 

1 57 

1 3" x 10" 

Part of a panel, worship of Buddha. 

© 

1 

101 

S 3 

l' 1 1" X 10" 

Parts of a panel, worship of Buddha. 

a 


!02 

. 59 

2 4" x 1 ' 8" 

6 pieces of friezes. 



! 

■03 

60 

4 0" x i' 3" 

7 fragments. 




IO4 

61 ; 

4 0" x 1 1 " 

3 panels, boys mounted on lions. 


Li 


i °5 

62 j 

1' 6" x 10" 

Part of the side of a niche. 


CL, 


106 

63 ! 

2' 4" X i' 1" 

, 4 fragments, ascetics, Buddhas, bowl, &c. 




107 

64 | 

i'8" x 7 " 

Pilaster. 




108 

, 65 1 

i' II" X l' 3" 

1 Buddha seated. 




lOQ 

06 | 

2 O" X l' I i" 

4 pillars, &c. 



| 

no 

6 7 1 

3' 4" * 1' 3" 

j 5 fragments. 




1 1 1 

68 j 

2 2" x 9" 

3 fragments. 




1 1 2 

69 

I' 9" x 8" 

‘ 2 heads. 




■■3 

. 7 ° i 

2' 9" x 8" 

3 fragments. 

/ 



Upper Nutty Mon- j 114 
astery, near Mian 
Khan. | 115 

1 TO 

1 17 ! 

1 18 j 

j 

119 

120 j 

I 2 1 , 
122 1 


123 ; 

124 < 

*25 ; 

126 j 

I 

j 127 ! 

128 

129 ; 


I 


Lower Nuttu Mon- 
astery*, near Mian 
Khan. 


130 

* 3 > 

132 j 
r 33 ; 
*34 , 

i 

I 

136 i 
■37 


l' 4" x 6" 

3 ' 4 " x S" 
■’ 5 "* 9 " 

2’ X 8" 

2' 8'' x 1 o" 

3' o" x 8" 
I 1 II" x 12" 
1 1" diam. 
2' 4'' x 1 1" 


i 


I 


10 

It 

12 j 

■ 3 : 
■4 ! 

Hi 


i' 6" x 1 1 
2' 6 " x i' 6' 
1' 8" x 

2' 2* x 12' 


:n 


2 irxn" 
3' o"'x ll' 
1' ro" x i' 18" 


Perfect niche in 2 pieces, and I fragment of a 
panel. 

7 pieces forming a frieze of figures. 

Panel between pilasters, death of Buddha. 

Statue of a Prince 

2 friezes in 7 pieces, funeral pile, relic worship, 
&c. 

Frieze of cupids and vine. 

6 fragments 

Base of a pillar. 

2 panels separated by a pilaster, 4 pieces, 
Buddha and attendants. 

Seated figure of a Prince, holding a vessel. 

4 dancing women under trees. 

Seated figure of a Prince, holding a vessel 

6 pieces various figures, and 8 crouched Carya- 
tides. 

2 panels and 3 pilasters, Buddhas and attendants 

2 panels and 3 pilasters. Buddhas and attendants 

4 panels, symbol worship. Prince under canopy, 
seated Buddha and attendants, birth of 
Buddha. 


2 2xl 
; 1 ' 1 o" x 1 


3 4 " * 9 " 
2' 3 ° x l' 5 " 

2 4” x l' 6 " 
2 * i" x i' IO' 

9‘ X 6" 

1 1" x 9* 


7 fragments. 

9 pieces forming a circular frieze, boys and 
garlands. 

3 parts forming flanks of a niche, palace scenes. 

10 heads and 4 fragments. 

6 fragments of friezes, various designs. 

, 14 fragments of friezes, figures in niches se- 
i parated by pillars. 

: Part of a capital. 

! Panel, seated Buddha and attendants. 


a. 

£ 


u 
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Place. 

j Index 
! No. 

1 

t 

|No Of| 
i boxes ! 
j or ! 
j pieces : 

Lower Nuttu Mon- 

! 138 

; 9 1 

astery, near Mian, 

139 

i 10 i 

Khan — contd. 

j >40 

I I 


141 

; 12 

Tope at Mala Tangi. 

142 

1 1 

1 

near Mian Khan. 

>43 

2 


>44 

! 3 


145 

! 4 1 


146 

I i 
! 5 ! 


147 

6 i 

1 


1 • 

1 MS ; 7 

i 

149 

8 : 

1 

* 

’ 5 ° 

1 

! 9 ! 

: 

> 5 > 

10 

f 152 , 

1 1 ; 

1 >53 : 

12 

• !*i 

‘3 

1 

>SS 

‘4 

I 

156 

>5 

1 

>57 

16 


>ss 

17 1 


‘59 

18 j 

j 160 

‘9 ; 

i 16 1 

20 


162 

I 

21 

| 

163 

22 

1 164 

23 ; 


165 

24 


166 

25 : 


167 

26 


168 

27 ! 


169 

' 28 j 


170 

29 , 


> 7 ‘ 

30 ; 


172 

3 > j 

Marjan Tope, near | 

'73 

1 ! 

Mian Khan 

174 

2 

j 

‘75 

3 1 

j 

176 

4 1 



2 i" x io'' 2 panels, death of Buddha, symbol worship, 
i ' I i v x i 5" , 1 1 fragments of friezes, various patterns. 

3' 7" x 8" Fragments of a frieze, seated Buddhas and at- 
i tendants. 

6" radius Disc of a tee. 

3' o" x 12" Standing figure of Buddha. [\ 

2 9" x 12" : Standing figure of a Prince. 

2 o" x 2' o" Centre of a niche, Buddha seated with symbol 
of the Tirchakra and attendants (very broke 0 )-, 
3' 9" x 2' o" Triangular box, containing 5 portions of a niche 
, or chapel ; in the upper portion, Buddha's 
bowl, his hair and turban, &c. 

2! o" x 8 ' Cap of a pillar with acanthus leaves, chariot 
: and four horses, with figures in the centre. 

2' 6" x 8" 1 2 pieces of a circular frieze, with figures between 

1 columns. 

T 5" x 10" Panel representing the birth of Buddha. 

12" x 12 1 2 fragments, Buddhas between palms, and 

Buddha and disciples. 

2' 6" x 10" Portion of the side of a niche or chapel in the 
| centre, with figures of Buddha seated or 
standing and attendants at the sides, boys 
and figures looking out of balconies. 

1' 5" x 6" 2 elephants and one lion. 

T 2" x 6" Frieze of Prince Siddartha on his horse and side 
figures. 

i' 4" x 3" < Frieze of seated figures of Buddhas between 1 

i trees. 

x' 3" x 9" Part of a niche, standing Buddhas and attendants 
1 in panels, cupids at the side. 
io"x 10" Part of the side of a niche, panels of seated 
Buddhas, cupids at the side. 

2" 6 " x 8" 3 bases of statues, and one head. 

3' 2" x 10" 4 fragments of chapels. 

3' x 12" 7 fragments of Buddhas and niches. 

2' 9" x i' 2" 2 circular discs and part of a third, from a tee. 

2' 8" x 6" ! 4 crouched male figures or Caryatides. 

2' o" x 3" 2 pieces of a frieze of seated Buddhas under 

arched niches. 

3' o" x 3" 2 pieces of a frieze of figures, &c., under niches, 

and between pillars. . j 

12" x 10" 2 portions of a capital and cornice. j 

T 10" x T 3" ; 4 fragments. j 

1' 6" x 6" | 5 fragments of figures. l 

i' 10" x 1' 1" 9 fragments, mostly heads, 
i' 6" x 1 1" 6 fragments, 2 heads. ( 

1' 6" x 6' Standing figure of Buddha. j 

2' 2" x 7' 6" ii fragments. ; 

T 6" x T 4" 3 parts of a frieze, panels of Buddha seated with; 

attendants with columns between. 

10" X i'6" 4 parts of a frieze, boys carrying garlands. j 

Several pieces forming the upper drum of aj 
Tope. 

2' 6" x 6" 3 fragments of a frieze, boys carrying garlands. 

x 1' 2 " Birth of Buddha (very perfect) 

, x 7" Panel with 3 archways, Buddha leaving his 
j home. 

12" x 8" | Fragment of a panel, standing Buddha holding 

a lotah. 


SIS 

s 

"Sil 

-SB 


u 


Marjan Tope, near 177 
Mian Khan — 

contd. 

•78 

179 

180 


No. of 
boxes 
or 

pieces. 

Dimensions 
of box or 
piece. 

5 

13" x 9 " 

6 

1 0 " X 2 " 


7 2' 0" x 1' 4" 

8 2' 5" x 9" 

9 1' 6" x a" 

10 2'0'xiV 

11 2' II" x 11" 

12 2' 4'' X 10" 

13 Ii"x8" 

14 1' 2" X 10" 

15 2' X 1' 8" 

16 1' 6" x 7" 

17 5" x 6 " 

18 1' 2" x 12" 

19 2' 9" x 8" 

20 Ii"xg" 

21 i' s"xn" 

22 i' 8" x 1' 1" 


24 2' 3" x 1' 4" 

25 I2"x9" 

26 2'5'xi'n* 


Part of side of a chapel, Buddha standing 
with attendants, cupids and people at balconies 
at sides. 

Part of a cornice. 

Pane! with death of Buddha between pillars. 

Side of a niche with panels of figures, strewing 
flowers and in adoration, flanked by cupids. 

Side of a niche, similar to 180. 

Fragment of a panel, seated Buddha with 
shaven monks. 

Side of niche, same as 180. 

Side of niche, same as 180. 

2 fragments, seated Buddhas. 

Panel of death of Buddha. 

6 parts of a frieze, seated Buddhas under arches. 

Side of a niche, two sets of standing figures. 

Fragment of a panel Buddha teaching. 

Upper portion of a niche, seated Buddha and 

attendants. 

9 heads and figures. 

Panel in 3 fragments, Buddha seated, a child 
prostrate at his feet. 

7 fragments. 

5 fragments. 

Panel of seated Buddha with 2 prostrate child- 
ren at his feet, attendants and ogres. 

3 seated figures of Kings, 1 on a wicker stool 
and 2 fragments. 

Fragment of a panel, Buddha leaving his home. 

Part of a chapel in 8 fragments, Buddha and 
elephant, &c. I 


Babuzai Tope, near 
Mian Khan. 


1' 10" x 12" 3 pieces of a circular frieze, containing the 

dream of Maya touched by the white ele- 
phant, death of Buddha, &c. 

i' 6 " x 8" 2 pieces of a circular frieze, containing a seated 

Buddha. 

1' 8" x 10" I piece of a circular frieze, containing 2 men on 
horseback and the worship of a Tope. 

l'8"xi'6" 2 pieces of a circular frieze, containing various 

scenes. 

1' 10" x 1' 2” S fragments. 

1' i"x 12" 2 seated figures. 

1’ 8" x »' 2" Panel in 2 fragments, 2 scenes of Buddha stand- 
ing on a raised platform with attendants. 

1' 5" x 12" Panel of a seated Buddha and attendants. 

1' 9“ x 1' 3" Part of a figure of a Prince and a floral orna- 
ment. 

l' 6" x 1' 2" 3 fragments of a chapel. 

1 1" x 6" Panel of Buddha and Nagas. 

2' 2" x 1' 4" 3 seated Princes. 

2' o" x 10" 1 panel of a seated Buddha, 1 of a seated 

Prince. 

3 # 4" x 1 2" 3 fragments of a chapel. 


Chinglai Tope 


1 11" x 9" 2 heads and 2 fragments of hands. 

2 1' 5" x 1' 1" Panel between pillars, birth of Buddha (in 2 

fragments). 

3 2' 10" x 1' 10" 4 pieces of a circular frieze, Buddha and figures 

in niches between pillars. 
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Place. 

Index 

No. 

No. of 
boxes 
or 

pieces. 

Dimensions 
of box or 
piece. 

Subject. 

Desti- 

nation. 

Chinglai Tope — 

conid. 

216 

4 

2' 0" x 7" 

Side of a niche, seated Buddhas and attend- 
ants — cupids. 

\ 


217 

5 

2' x 1 2" 

Panel, Buddha leaving his home. 

. 


218 

6 

2' X 12" 

Buddha’s visit to Uruvilwa, holding the Naga 
in his lotah. 

ol 

8 

U 


2ig 

7 

1' 9" x T 2" 

Panel of seated Buddha and attendants between 
pilasters. 

n 

B 


220 

8 

1' 10" X 8" 

2 fragments of a niche. 

a 


221 

9 

2' 2" X 9" 

Part of a niche, seated Buddha and monks. 



, 222 

10 

r 10" x 6" 

4 pieces of a frieze, fiigures in niches between 
pillars. 

£ 


223 

XI 

1’ 8" x r 5 " 

3 pieces of a frieze, various scenes between 
pillars. 

O 

Sj 


224 

12 

i' 2" x 9" 

Panel representing a palace scene. 

rt 


225 

226 

13 

14 

t' 3" x 1' 1" 
l' 2" x. 12" 

Panel of seated Buddha and monks. 

3 fragments and stone lamps. 

OS 


227 

15 

1' 8" x t' 3" 

Panel between pilasters, representing the death 1 
of Buddha. 




cl 
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List of Plates for the “ Buddhist Sculp hues of 
preparation by General Cunningham and 


Gandhara,” 
Major Cole. 


under 


No. ol 
Plate. 


- Q ! 


No. : 
SWeL ^ ( 

Wi<j i** 


DESCRU TION. 


No. in General xr • . 

, No. in Maior 
I Cunningham s . ^ , , 3 

List ot Photo- ! r f e 5 

, , Catalogue, 

graphs. ; & 


10 | 

1 1 i 

12 | 
! 3 | 
‘4 i 
*5 1 
16 ; 

*7 I 

,8 

>9 ! 
20 
21 ' 
22 ! 
23 : 

24 

25 

26 

2; i 

23 

- 29 I 
30 I 
3 * i 

32 ; 

33 1 

34 , 

35 , 

36 | 

37 , 

38 j 

39 . 

40 | 

4« ! 

42 : 

43 | 

44 1 


4 5 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 


Map of Yusuf zai f 
Map of Jamalgarhi 
Plan of Ruins at Jamalgarhi * '' . 

Map of Takht-i-Bahi * 

Plan of Ruins at Takht-i-Bahi f 
Chapel at Takht-i-Bahi t 
View of Takht-i-Bahi rums • 

, Treasury at Mycenae, &c. ‘ 
j Plan and Sketch of the Ranigat Fort 
| Pilaster from Ranigat 
| Plan of Monastery at Sanghao - 
I Plan of a Buddhist House and Granary at Sanghao 
! Section through the domed Granary at Sanghao 
i Plan of Dwellings near Rhode, Sanghao 
j Plan of a House and Granary at Rhode, Sanghao 
I Plan of Monastery, Koi Tangi, Mian Khan . 

J Plan of Lower Monastery, Nuttu, near Mian Khan 
Plan of Upper Monastery, Nuttu, near Mian Khan 
i Plan of Monastery and Tope at Tangt, Sanghao . 

: Basement and details of Tope at Tangi, Sanghao 
< Plan of Tope at Marjan, Mian Khan . 

! Plan of Tope at Mala Tangi, Mian Khan 
Plan ot Tope at Nullah, near Sanghao 
Plan of Tope at Babuzai, near Mian Khan . 

} Plan of Tope at Chinglai, near Sanghao 
1 Plan of Rums at Jao, Sanghao 
j Plan of Monastery at Kotah, Sanghao 
: View of a plaster-covered Tope at Ali Masjid 
— j Sculpture from Mahomed Nari, part of a niche or chapel 
Sculpture of a Tope, in the Lahore Museum 
| Sculptures from the Tope at Nullah 
Capital and base of a pillar from Jamalgarhi 
: Capitals from Jamalgarhi .... 

Capitals from Jamalgarhi, the largest 39 inches \\ 

Statues ot Buddha from Jamalgarhi 
I Statues of Kings from Jamalgarhi 
: Statue of a King from Mahomed Nari, Lahore Museum 
1 Statue of a King from Takal Bala, Lahore Museum 
, Statue of a King from Sahri Bahlol, Lahore Museum 
i Two figures in toe Lahore Museum 
; Statue of Athene, Lahore Museum 
j Figure from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu 
Figure from the Monastery at Koi Tangi 
Four sitting figures of Kings from Jamalgarhi 

; Sculptures cf figures from the Upper Monastery, Nuttu . 

1 Four female statuettes from the Upper Monastery, Nuttu 
; Two sculptured chapels fr.-m jamalgarhi 
Sculptured chapels, Ac., trom Jamalgarhi . 

■ Various religious scenes from Jamalgarhi . 

* Part of a niche from the Monastery at Koi Tangi 
' ' A. Chapel from the Sanghao Monastery 
1 B. Chapel from Jamalgarhi .... 

C. Chapel trom the Upper Monastery, Nuttu 
!• Sculpture of part of a niche trom the Tope at Nullah 
1 Sculpture of the side part of a niche from the Tope 
. Nullah ......... 

I Sculpture from the Tope at Marjan, birth of Buddha . 


at 


1— A 
3 - A 

2— A- 
16 - A 
17 — A 


18— A— 1 


9 — A- 

11— A- 

12— A- 


-1 ! 


t: 

l\ 


14- 


A — 1 


26—5 


46—6 

95~~52 

129 — 1 6 

123 — 10 
118—5 

1 24 — 1 1 


47—4 

S-3 


1 14 — 1 
3 o —9 

27 — 6 
174-2 
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List of Plates for the “ Buddhist Sculptures of Gandhara,” &c. — contd. 





No. in General 

No. of 
Sheet. 1 


Description. 

Cunningham’s 
List of Photo- 

1 



graphs. 


Sculptures representing the birth of Buddha, Jamalgarhi . 
Sculpture from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu : Birth of 
Buddha .......... 

Woman and Eagle ; No. i from Upper Nuttu, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
from the Sanghao Monastery ...... 

Ganymede after Leochares . . . • 

Various scenes. A. Torture of a Buddhist Monk, Lahore 
Museum .......... 

B. Buddha with a fiery Halo, standing on water, Sanghao 
Monastery 

C. Figures from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu ^ . . 

D. and E. Boys and Lions from Monastery at Koi Tangi 
Sculpture : Buddha casting a Snake from his Bowl, Lahore 

Museum 

Sculpture : Temple or Building on fire, Lahore Museum .. 
Sculpture : Buddha, Uruvilwa and Naga — Tope at Chinglai 
Sculpture : Buddha and Nagas, Sanghao Monastery 
Sculpture from the Lower Monastery, Nuttu, Symbol worship 

r* 1 . n , n . . , u_ m c 1 


I Sculpture : Death of Buddha, Lower Monastery at Nuttu 
[ | Sculpture : Boys and Vines, Upper Monastery at Nuttu . 

1 Sculpture : Death pf Buddha, Upper Monastery at Nuttu . 
Sculpture : Coffin or relic chest, Tope at Nullah . 

Sculpture : Buddha and club men, Jamalgarhi . • • 

Various sculptured scenes, Jamalgarhi . 

Various domestic scenes, Jamalgarhi . . . 

Various religious scenes, Jamalgarhi 

Various religious scenes, Jamalgarhi . . . . . 

Four-horse chariot and various religious scenes, Jamalgarhi . 
Sculpture : Relic worship, cremation, Upper Nuttu Monastery 
! Sculpture : Boys and garlands. Lower Nuttu Monastery 
Sculptures from Koi Tangi Monastery — Heads 

Boys and garlands . 
seated Buddhas^ 
Band of small niches 
Seated Buddha, Lower Monastery, Nuttu .... 

I Various sculptures : Heads of Princes, Sanghao Monastery . 

‘ Boys and garlands. Lower Nuttu Monastery 
i Two Pilasters and fragment, woman and glass, Sanghao Mo- 
; nastery ..... • 

Sculpture : seated Buddha with attendants, under a gallery 
filled with women, Lahore Museum . . . . . j 

Base of a throne, figures of woman and man with a lamp, 

Lahore Museum . . ; 

Steps of the Tope stairs, Jamalgarhi, XIV, II, and IX . . ( 

Steps of the Tope stairs, Jamalgarhi, V, VIII, VI, and VII . j 
Steps of the Tope stairs, Jamalgarhi, XVI, IV, and XII . j 


13™ A- i 
8- — A— i 
, 5 __A— 1 
7- A — 1 

5— A— 1 

6 — A — 1 


x 7 — 17 
126—13 
104—61 


218—6 
17—17 
"o 8 — 9 
15— 15 
47— it 
>38—9 
119— 6 
116 — 3 
31—10 


118— s 
131—2 
55—1* 
52—9 
54 — 1 1 
76—33 

137-8 

5 — 5 
131— a 


21 — A — 1 
22 . — A — 1 
23— A— i 
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Great Temple to Siva and his Consort at Madura. 

(An elaborate survey was made by me of this temple, but has not yet been published.) 

PLATE I.— View of the Mutte Goparam (Heliogravure). 

PLATE II.— View of the Mutarli Mandapam (Heliogravure). 
PLATE III— View of the Viavasanta Mandapam (Heliogravure). 
PLATE IV.— Temple Jewels (Chromolithograph). 


Madura is one of the most interesting places in India, the peculiarities of 
Dravidian art being more marked and more grotesquely elaborate here than in 
any other southern city. The Great Hindu Pagoda, with its picturesque gate- 
ways and pillared halls, produces a grand effect, whilst the deeply cut sculptures 
thrown into strong relief by brilliant sunlight are unsurpassed for variety and 
elaboration. This cannot fail to be the impression produced on any attentive 
spectator. The temple buildings are, moreover, not deserted like so many 
Indian shrines, but at all hours thronged with priests, worshippers, buyers and 
sellers, in this respect rivalling the busy religious spectacles which rapidly 
succeed each other at Benares. The activity of Hinduism both in its religious 
and artistic traditions is of the first interest at Madura, whilst in the civil archi- 
tecture of the city one may observe an unrestrained use and appreciation of 
Muhammadan forms rendered in the peculiar manner of southern artisans. 

2. A plan of Madura, dated 1688 A.D., published in Les Monuments Anciens 
et Modernes de L’Hindoustan by L. Langtes (Paris, 1821), shows the city to have 
been laid out with regularity ; the central square containing the pagoda and 
palace buildings, shut in by double walls, was enclosed by a moat, again sur- 
rounded by streets, the whole covering a square area, to walk round which, the 
author says, took a good two hours. 

3. The invasion of Southern India in 1310 A.D. by Malik Kafur caused the 
overthrow of the original pagoda, built probably some centuries before Christ. 
The existing edifices, forming the central portion of the temple, are said to date 
from 1520 A.D., but the surrounding and more magnificent buildings are mostly 
of Trimal Nayakkan’s time (1623—1659 A.D.). Some of the inscriptions on 
the columns and walls are however older. One on the East Gopuram (Sundara 
Pandiya Gopuram) is dated 1522 A.D. ; and in the same building is an inscrip- 
tion recording the gift of lands to the temple in the tenth year of the reign of 
“ Sundara Pandiya Deva ” (probably Rajendra Chola, who reigned ud to im 
A.D )- 1 

The following inscriptions were noted : — 


East or Sundara Pandya Gopuram .... 

Thousand pillar Mandapam 

Minakshi Naikar Mandapam ..... 

Mudli Pilli Mandapam ...... 

East wall of Minakshi’s temple . . . . ' 

South cloister of Sundara Ishuara temple 

West passage of do. do. on pavement 

North wall of do. do. 

East wall of do. do. 


No. 

12 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 
2 


Carried over 

I See list of Antiquities, Madras, by Mr. R. Sewell, Madras, 1882. 
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Brought forward 

Passage floor of Sundara Ishuara temple ..... 

South wall of do. do. ..... 

Palaka Gopuram do. do. ..... 

Jawandi Lingam Gopuram ....... 

Front of entrance to the Minakshi Mandapam pavement 

West outer wall of Sundara Ishuara temple .... 

North do. do. do. ..... 

Pavement do. do. do. ..... 

East do. do. do. ..... 

Math Gopuram 

Gopuraigam Gopuram 

Kaliana Mandapam ........ 

Outside kitchen near the Chitra Gopuram ..... 

South wall of the Potramara Kulam ..... 

Trimal Nayakkan’s Mandapam 

Total 

4. The two central shrines are dedicated to Siva, called “ Sundareshuar,” 
and “Minakshi” the fish-eyed goddess, the consort of Siva. The ceremonies 
connected with these gods furnish constant occasions for festivals within the walls 
of the temple, as well as processions outside in the city. 

5. Photographs were taken of the most remarkable jewels used for the gods. 
The oldest is a pendant, studded with precious stones, presented by Sundara 
Pandiyan (which, if he was a Pandyan king, must have been before 1310 A.D.). 
Trimal Nayakkan gave a head turban for the god. (See Plate No. 4.) 

6. The grotesque silver gilt vehicles for the god and goddess to ride in 
procession represent a lion, a swan, a human-headed bird, and a Yali or griffin, 
but are modern goldsmiths' work. All the other ornaments appear to be 
modern, and there is nothing on record to show when they were given. The 
designs of jewels at Rameshvaram and Madura are admirable, particularly pen- 
dants of double-headed garudas or birds with outstretched wings in solid gold 
studded with precious stones. These resemble some beautiful Egyptian jewels 
of gold incrusted With enamel and stones (figured at page 833 of Histoire de 
L’art dans L’antiquite, by Perrot and Chipiez — Paris Hachette & Co., 1882), 
which represent birds with outspread wings holding in their talons the emblems 
of eternity. 

7. There is no means of knowing what the plans of the original temples at 
Madura were like. They may have been isolated shrines or with a single 
enclosure like the “ Alaiva,” 1 or they may have been buildings with more than 
one enclosure like the Egyptian temples ; but as rebuilt, enlarged and added 
toby Trimal Nayakkan, they possess three principal enclosures, and it appears 
from the unfinished Rayar Goparam that a fourth was in contemplation. All 
are for the service of the temple, and not as fortifications such as may be the 1 
last three enclosures at Srirangam. 

8. The pagoda is very wealthy, has an endowment from Government, and 
receives frequent gifts of great value. Considerable sums are spent in repairs, 
and in painting and whitewashing the carved masonry of the Goparams and 
halls. 

9. The following describes those portions of the temple to which unbe- 
lievers have access, and which for the most part are under secular government 
and used for everyday purposes. No notice has been taken of the condition 


, No. 

• 33 
. 1 

1 

. 1 

2 
1 

• 14 

• »3 
. 2 
. 8 

• 3 
. 6 
. 1 
. 1 

• 4 

• 15 

. 106 


1 Alaiva or Shore temple at the Seven Pagoda*. 
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of the actual sanctuaries, as this is a matter which alone concerns the temple 
committee. 

10. The principal entrance is from the east through the Sundara Pandya 
Goparam, measuring 102 feet by 58 feet in plan ; the building has been repair- 
ed and the exterior figures newly painted, the effect being quaint and pleas- 
ant at a distance. The steps leading down from the street are in disrepair. 
On the top step is an inscription which is worn in places. On the side walls 
of the passage are several other inscriptions. An inscription on the sill' stone 
is worn. The wooden doorway of the Goparam is in disrepair. It is richly 
ornamented with carvings. The chamber on the right has been closed up by a 
roughly built wall with a small doorway. Rude steps have been made leading 
up to the left chamber, in which is the staircase for reaching the upper stories. 
There are two small niches on the inner side of the passage, which are used as 
receptacles for rubbish. The stone flooring of the passage is worn. 

11. On leaving the Sundara Pandya Goparam the Viavasanta Rayar Manda- 
pam is reached. See Plate No. III. Four of the columns on either side of 
the east entrance have life-size sculptured figures, one slightly mutilated. 
Three of these have been photographed. On the south side of the court a 
stone beam has cracked between two columns, and an additional stone pillar 
has been placed as a support. The roof shows signs of leakage on the east 
side between the outer and second row of columns, also on the north side. All 
the columns and ceilings have been whitewashed. A portion of the colonnade 
to the west has been built up to form mortar pits for the recent plaster 
repairs. Detail drawings were made of three columns and of the plinth of a 
fourth. 

12. To the north of the Viavasanta Rayar Mandapam is the thousand-pillar 
Mandapam. The entrance steps are in disrepair, and the inscription on the 
top step is nearly defaced. The floor of the court is in a very bad state. The 
roof appears to be rain-proof, but a number of openings have been made by 
removing ceiling slabs to admit light, and the rain pours in at these places and 
does damage. The whole of the ceilings and columns have been whitewashed : 
their lower portions are very dirty. The first two rows of columns have -sculp- 
tured figures of considerable spirit, and are, with the exception of a few chips, 
in good preservation. Detail drawings were made of ten columns and of the 
plinths of two others. 

13. South of the Viavasanta Rayar "Mandapam is the Sher Vagarar Manda- 
pam, the flooring of which is in great disrepair and very dirty. The lower 
portions of the columns are whitewashed, and a shed is built against the 
north side. 

14. A second approach to the temple enclosure from the east is through 
the Ashta Sakti Mandapam, a building with a great deal of grotesque carving 
and colored decoration, used as shops. The floor of the passage is in disrepair, 
the ceiling and columns are painted ; but the lower portions of the latter are 
in a very dirty condition, being covered with grease. 

15. Passing on, the Minakshi Naikar Mandapam is reached. . The flooring 
is worn ; the roof keeps out rain, but the ceiling is covered with dirt and cob- 
webs. The ceiling over the main passage is painted, and the supporting 
columns are colored yellow, but lower portions to a height of 5 feet are in a 
very dirty condition. The outer aisles of this court are used as elephant 
stables and very dirty. The brass archway for lamps in front of the Chitra 
Goparam is in a neglected state, and almost hidden by a dirty wooden scaffold* 

A slab of black stone has an inscription in good condition. There are also 
two other inscriptions in the passage, both nearly obliterated. 
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16. The Chitra Goparam has its flooring in disrepair, and walls and ceiling 
covered with cobwebs, dust, and lampblack. 

17. The Mudli Pillai Mandapam beyond is much neglected, with whitewash* 
ed walls and columns, sculptures covered with oil and cobwebs, and the flooring 
in disrepair. There is an inscription on the door sill, No. 17. 

18. The Chitra Mandapam is a colonnade round the north, south, and east 
sides of the Potra Mara Culam tank, (170 feet by H4feet). The flooring 
has been recently repaired, and is in good order. The outer row of columns 
are whitewashed, but the inner columns and ceilings are brilliantly coloured. 
The wall of the north side is covered with frescos representing the Siva 
Puranas, and two panels have been photographed. The w r est side of the 
tank is shut in by the Kili Rati Mandapam, the flooring of which has been 
renewed recently. The ceiling is in a dirty condition, and the old paintings 
discolored. The sculptures are in good preservation, but covered with grease 
and dirt. The upper parts of the columns are painted. The east wall abutting 
Minakshi’s temple to the west is covered with inscriptions, but some new stones 
have created gaps in the lines which otherwise seem capable of being read, 
although at present covered with whitewash. 

19. The Mutarli Mandapam, which adjoins the Kili Kati Court, seems to be 
of recent construction, and is in good order. The ceilings and upper parts of 
columns are brilliantly painted. (See Plate No. II Heliogravure) . At the west end 
of this Mandapam is a canopy of black stone supported on columns, and near to it 
a doorway leading into a garden containing the Mandapam of Jawandi Ishuaram, 
which is in so ruinous a condition as to be only a lumber store. Passing from 
the Kili Kati Mandapam to the Sundarishuar Suami temple, one reaches the 
Nadkat Goparam. It is in fair order, but dirty. The wooden door is richly 
carved, and a detail drawing was made. 

20. The temple of Sundarishuar Suami is on all four sides surrounded by a 
colonnade, the flooring of which is in disrepair and strewn with debris. Along 
the southern sides the columns are black with dirt and smoke, and the ceiling is 
dirty and haunted by bats. The back wall of the cloisters has some inscrip- 
tions,- which, although here and there damaged, appear to be tolerably clear. 
On the west side the flooring is worn ; columns and ceilings whitewashed, but 
the roof secure and sound. 

21. The Palaka Goparam, which is an exit to the west, has been repaired and 
painted outside, but the ground floor is very dirty and neglected. The staircase 
to the upper stories is closed up. 

22. The colonnade on the northern side of the temple is whitewashed ; its 
flooring is firm, although worn. The wall surrounding the enclosure show’s 
several cracks on the south side, and the south-west comer has somewhat sunk 
and cracked. There are several inscriptions on this wall, as also on some 
stones in the flooring. Some inscribed paving stones removed from the inner 
enclosure are strewn about. 

23. The Mandapanaigam Mandapam is at the north-east corner of the 
Sundara Ishuara temple enclosure. Its flooring is in disrepair ; its columns 
whitewashed ; their capitals and the intermediate ceilings blackened by smoke. 
The steps leading up into the court have been recently re-constructed. This 
Mandapam is used as a lumber store. 

24. The Sundarishuar or Kambtari Mandapam is an elaborate structure, 
some of the pillars of which have been detailed. The flooring has been renewed 
lately, also a number of the columns. The ceiling has been repaired, and the 
colonnade at the south-east corner has been closed to form a store-room for the 
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various emblematic vehicles used in ceremonies. Many of these vehicles are of 
silver, and the best have been photographed. 

25. The Goparanaigam Goparam is the chief entrance to the Kambtari Man- 
dapam. The flooring has lately been renewed on the inner side, but the outer 
portion is old and worn. The wooden doorway has been roughly repaired. 
The exterior of the Goparam has been repaired and painted, but the interior is 
black with smoke and dirt. The interior staircase is ruined. There are a few 
inscriptions in the passage. 

26. The southern tower, called the Jawandi-Lingam Chatti Goparam, has 
been repaired and re-painted. The outer entrance opening has been narrowed 
and provided with a small door. The flooring is worn ; the side wall and ceil- 
ing whitewashed ; the stone pilasters painted yellow. The recess on the right is 
closed up for storing grain. That on the left contains the staircase to the top. 
There are two inscriptions in the passage. 

27. An inner street passes round the two great temple enclosures on the 
south, west, and north. Opposite the southern tower and on the other side of 
the south street is a small porch and door now blocked up. Turning to the 
west the Tahsildar’s office is passed. It has been formed by building walls 
between the columns, and the rooms are kept in a very dirty condition. Further 
west and at the corner is the shrine of Ganpati, the Mandapam of which is in a 
dirty and neglected condition, the floor being strewn with rubbish. 

28. The colonnade along the outer wall of the west street is used for cattle. 
The floors are broken up ; the roof leaky and dangerous and sunken in several 
places. 

29. Both the Kadaka and Palaka Goparams are closed up and no longer 
used as entrances to the two sanctuaries. They have been repaired and re-paint- 
ed outside. 

30. The outer entrance of the western or Prakarama Pandya Goparam has 
been narrowed for a small doorway. The passage is in a very dirty state, being 
blackened by smoke and dust. The floor of the passage is in disrepair. The 
staircases leading to the upper stories have been repaired and their walls plaster- 
ed. The exterior of the tower is in a ruined condition, but repairs are contem- 
plated, and a scaffold for the purpose has been erected. The general construc- 
tion of the Goparam has been demonstrated by careful drawings. The colon- 
nade between the Goparam and the north-west corner is in fair repair and used 
as dwellings. The colonnade between the north-west corner of the outer 
enclosure and the Mutte Goparam is in use as a school, and is in fair condition. 

31. The northern tower or Mutte Goparam (see Plate No. I) appears to be 
unfinished. It is in disrepair ; its staircases and upper stories are dirty and 
ruinous. 

32. Opposite this Goparam is the Chinna Mutte Goparam, which has been 
recently repaired and re-painted. 

33. The sixteen-pillar Mandapam, which is between the thousand-pillar 
Mandapam and the enclosure of the two principal temples, is in fair condition, 
but the columns and ceilings are whitewashed. 

34. The Subiar Mandapam abuts the east wall of the Sundarishuar en- 
closure. It is in fair condition, but the walls are whitewashed. 

35. Next to this, to the south, is the Kaliana Mandapam, or marriage hall. 
The floor is in disrepair ; the ceiling and columns whitewashed. It was original- 
ly an open pavilion, but now is open on the east only. On the two side walls 
are some curious drawings. There is an inscription on black stone. 

36. The colonnade along the south outer wall and to the east of the southern 
tower is in a very dirty and neglected state. The roof is dangerous. 
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37. Trimal Nayakkans Mandapam, measuring 340 feet by 127 feet, is on the 
east of the great temple enclosure and across the street. It is also called the 
Pudu Mandapam. Two of the columns have been illustrated in detail. The 
flooring is firm but worn. The columns and ceiling are whitewashed. The 
lower portions of the columns are very dirty, and most of the sculptured figures 
painted. The roof is sound, but the parapet walls over the east and west ends 
are in ruins. The side walls to the north and south are bare, no parapets hav- 
ing been erected. A portion of the stone coving at the north-west corner is 
damaged. The sculptured horses on the west side have been slightly mutilated. 
The tatties and screens put up to enclose the hall are a disgrace to the place. 
The pavement and colonnade north and south of the building are extremely 
neglected and dirty, and used as urinals by the natives. There are several 
stones bearing inscriptions, but they do not appear to be in their original posi- 
tions. 

38. The Rayar Goparam, measuring 172 feet by 112 feet, is finished to the 
first story only. The passage is dirty and covered by rubbish of all sorts. 

39. Very little attention seems to be paid to the sanitary condition of the 
temple. Every recess and corner is taken advantage of to be used as a latrine. 
The only places regularly swept are where processions pass, or where worship 
is conducted. 

40. There are a number of stones bearing inscriptions, the positions of 
which are indicated by numbers on the plan which I had made of the temple. 
Many of these seem to be detached from their original positions, and a number 
of inscribed stones have been brought from the interior enclosures to be used 
for repairs. This will naturally destroy a good deal of historical evidence which 
may be of importance. 
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Great Temple to Vishnu on the Srirangam Island near Trichinopoly. 

i The earliest known examples of Dravidian architecture are at Maha- 
vallipur (Seven Pagodas), which, with one exception (the Alaiva or shore 
temple), date from A.D. 650 to 700, and are cut out of the solid rock, being 
isolated structures with no enclosures. Mr. Fergusson calls these Raths the 
petrifactions of the last forms of Buddhist architecture and of the first forms of 
that of the Dravidians.” The oblong Raths became Gopurams or gates, the 
square Raths Vimanahs or sanctuaries, and both continued to be copied, 
together with their details, to a late period. The rock-cut caves, with their 
monolithic pillars, appear to have been the precursors of the many pillared 
halls or Mandapas of Southern India, and are curiously like the rock-cut tombs 
and temples of Egypt and Nubia. 

2. The Alaiva temple at Mahavallipur illustrates the growth of the style 
and is a structural temple, probably dating A.D. 800 to 9°°, the sanctuary being 
surrounded by an outer wall, whilst an enclosure buried in the sand has recently 
been discovered to the west of the building. 

3. Mr. Fergusson has touched on the similarities between the Egyptian 
and Dravidian Temples. 1 He says — 

"It maybe mentioned that the Gopuras, both in form and purpose, resemble the pylons of 
the Egyptian temples. The courts with pillars and cloisters are common to both and very 
similar in arrangement and extent. The great Mandapas and halls of 1,000 columns re- 
produce the Hypostyle halls, both in purpose and effect, with almost minute accuracy. The 
absence of any central tower or Vimanah over the sanctuary in Egypt is only conspicuously 
violated in one instance in India (Tanjore). Their mode of aggregation, and the amount of 
labour bestowed upon them for labour’s sake, is only too characteristic of both styles.” 

4. Whilst questioning the accident of this resemblance, Mr. Fergusson con- 
siders the interval of time so great as to negative the idea that the features of 
Dravidian temples were imported from Egypt ; but, looking to the intercourse 
between the two countries certainly existing in remote ages, he allows that 
seed may have been sown which fructified long afterwards. 

5. Beyond mere name, is there any origin common to the Egyptian king 
and conqueror Rhamses and to the Indian god and hero Rama? We know 
that the temple of the former — the Ramession at Thebes — was laid out on 
principles followed at Rameshvaram, the temple of Rama in the extreme south 
of Madras. Again, the resemblance between the eagle-headed Garuda or vehi- 
cle and companion of Vishnu and the bird-headed figures of Egypt, Horus, and 
Thot, also between the grotesque winged lions of Nimroud in Assyria, and the 
monster Yalis or griffins of the Madras porches, seems to indicate the Origin 
of some of the features of the Vishnu faith. 

6. The designs of the temple jewels at Rameshvaram and Madura suggest 
antique origin, particularly pendants of single and double-headed Garudas or 
birds, with outstretched wings, in solid gold studded with precious stones. 
These resemble some beautiful Egyptian jewels of gold incrusted with enamel 
and stones, figured at page 833 of Histoire de L'art dans L’ antiquity, by 
Perrot and Chipiez (Paris Hachette & Co., 1882), which represent birds with 
outspread wings holding in their talons the emblems of eternity. 

1 See page 379. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
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PLATE No. i.— General Plan of the Srirangam Temple— (Double Plate). 

7. The great temple on the Srirangam Island, formed by the Kaveri and 
Kolerun rivers, is over 4 miles north of the Trichinopoly civil station. A plan 
of A.D. 1688, at page 100 of Vol. I, Les Monuments Anciens et Modernes deL’ 
Hindoustan, by Monsieur L. Langles (Paris, 1821), shows a pagoda on the pre- 
sent site, but nothing to indicate the disposition of the buildings, or whether 
the present enclosure walls then existed. Mr. Fergusson states that all the 
main parts of the temple belong to the first half of the 18th century, and this is 
probably correct in respect of the superstructures of the pyramid gates which 
are of brick, plastered in a very florid style. But some of the stone basements 
of these huge structures have a more ancient look. The rampant horses in 
Plates Nos. 3'and 9 bear a resemblance to those in the Vellore temple (A.D. 1350), 
and to those at the entrance to Trimal Nayakkan's choultry at Madura (A.D. 
1645). A comparison of some of the details in the third and fourth enclosures 
(see Plate No. 6, Column H, and Plate No.io, Column F) with those in the rock-cut 
temples and caves at Mahavallipur (650 — 700 A.D.) show how ancient forms 
were reproduced in later and more elaborate buildings. 

8. Viswanatha Nayakkan, one of the kings of Madura, took possession of 
Trichinopoly about A.D. 1559, and built part of the Srirangam temple, but Mr. 
Lewis Moore tells us in his Trichinopoly Manual that he certainly did not build 
the oldest portions. The Tamil manuscripts state that Trimal Nayakkan (A.D. 
1823 — 1659) constructed 96 Rayar Gopurams, of which some were in Sriran- 
gajn. Vijaya Ranga Choka (A.D. 1705 — 1731), the last of the Nayakkans, 
appears to have largely endowed the temple, but shortly after both the pagodas 
of Srirangam and Jambuishuar were occupied by the troops of Chanda Sahib 
and the French until the English and their Mahratta allies under Lawrence, 
Clive, and Monakji, obliged them to capitulate. Both temples continued to be 
used as encampments during the wars between the English and French up to 
the end of the 18th century, when Trichinopoly was transferred to the British 
Government. 

9. The late Dr. Burnell held the opinion that all the great Madras temples 
to Vishnu were erected in the 12th and 13th centuries, and that Krishnaraya 
(1509 — 1530 A.D.) built the great Gopurams at Conjeveram, Chillambaram, 
and Srirangam, to form fortifications to protect the shrines from foreign 
invaders. The masonry of the Srirangam buildings requires to be cleaned of 
plaster and whitewash before a perfect search can be made for inscriptions to 
elucidate history. 

The following inscriptions were taken note of by my surveyors 


1st court or sanctuary 5 

inscriptions 

on walls 

• 5 

2nd do. 


7 

do. , 

do. 

• 7 



( 16 

do. 

do. 

. 16 

3rd do. 


’ 1 10 

do. 

on pavements . 

. 10 

4th do. 

. 

56 

inscriptions 

on pavements . 

• 56 

5th do. 


• 1 ? 

do. 

do. 

do. .... 
on north Gopuram . . 

. 3 

. 1 

6th do. 


* 4 

do. 

on pavements 

• 4 

7th do. 

0 

. 2 

do. 

on the north Gopuram 

. 2 

8th do. 

. 

4 

do. 

on south Gopuram 

• 4 


Total . 108 


10. Due probably to its gradual development around the original central 
shrine, there is a great want of compactness in the general design. It is now a 
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walled town with a number of spires and fanes dotted irregularly about ; and, as 
Mr. Fergusson remarks, the gateways lose half their dignity from their posi- 
tions, the bathos of their decreasing in size and elaboration, as they approach 
the sanctuary, being a mistake which nothing can redeem. On the other hand, 
there is a great picturesqueness in the whole viewed from a height or distance, 
and much to admire in the designs and details of the individual structures. 

11. I was told that the income amounts to Rs. 60,000 a year, but the annual 
festivals lasting 20 days, and to which great crowds assemble from all parts, 
must yield a good deal in gifts and offerings. The three outer enclosures of 
the temple occupied by houses have since 1871 come under the Municipal Act 
of that year, and the Commissioners, with receipts amounting annually to over 
Rs. 20,000, have the means of keeping some of the most important structures 
in proper condition. I am indebted to Mr. Sewell, Collector of Trichinopoly, 
for a detailed list of all the more important temple jewels used to adorn the 
god at festivals. Photographs were procured by me of the best examples. 
According to the temple records, Vijaya RangaChoka Nayakkan (A.D. 1705— 
1731) presented some of the earliest specimens, comprising valuable vessels of 
solid gold and handsome suits for the god, of gold armour studded with pre- 
cious stones. His Royal Highness- the Prince of Wales in 1876 gave a golden 
salver. 

12. The outer or eighth court covers a very extensive area, measuring 2,520 
feet by 2,865 feet. The four walls are in fair condition. The northern 
Gopuram at A on the general plan (Plate No. 1) is built up to a height of 4 
feet only, and dwelling-houses are erected over it. The eastern tower at B is 
built to a height of 12 feet. The entrance door is in disrepair. The southern 

f ate at C is complete to the first story and known as the Rayar Gopuram. 

he structure is overgrown with vegetation which should be removed, and the 
door which is dilapidated should be repaired. The western tower at D has 
its plinth built to a height of only 4 feet. 

13. The seventh court is enclosed on all four sides by walls in disrepair, 
portions of the parapet and upper masonry having fallen. The exterior of the 
northern Gopuram at E is in disrepair, also the floor of the ground story. The 
southern tower or Talayari Gopuram at G is overgrown with vegetation, and 
its exterior in bad condition, the plaster having fallen in several places. The 
flooring of the passage is in bad order, and the ceiling with its paintings dis- 
figured with dirt. The western Gopuram at H has its exterior in disrepair, 
but the interior is in fair order : the doors require looking to. 

14. The walls of the sixth enclosure are in a very ruinous condition, 
the upper portions crumbling away and overgrown with creepers. The 
northern tower at J is overgrown and in a state of ruin. The interior 
is in fair order, but the ceiling of the ground floor has paintings soiled by dirt. 
The eastern tower at K is known as the Katte Gopuram. The exterior is in 
fair order, but portions of the plaster in disrepair. The interior of the 
Gopuram is in good order. The southern or Nanmohan Gopuram at L is in 
a ruined condition, and the exterior full of weeds. The interior is in fair 
order, but the ceiling frescos of the ground floor dirty. The western or 
Sakkilian Kottavasal Gopuram at M is in disrepair, and portions of the brick- 
work fallen. 

15. The walls enclosing th a fifth court are in fair condition. The northern 
or Nachiar Sanadi Gopuram at N is in fair order, but the door out of repair. 
The eastern or Vaille Gopuram at O is in very good condition, but a portion 
of the stone coving has been broken off outside. The exterior of the southern 
or Karat Alwar Gopuram at P is in great disrepair, but the interior is in fair 
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order. The painted ceilings of the ground floor are very dirty. There is no 
western tower to the fifth court. 

16. The walls round the fourth court are in good order. The northern 
tower at Q is in great disrepair, the plaster having fallen as well as portions 
of the masonry. The southern tower at R is in disrepair, and young trees 
rooted on the top. There are but two Gopurams to the fourth court, beyond 
which none but Hindus may penetrate. 

17. The walls and buildings coloured red on the plan, Plate No. x, enclose 
the temple proper. Between the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth enclosures, 
are streets of houses, coloured grey on the plan. 

18. The principal halls or Mandapams are between the fourth and fifth en- 
closures. The thousand-pillar Mandapam at the north-east corner, the Saish- 
giri Rao Mandapam on the east side, and the Rangvilasam Gopuram to the 
south. 


PLATE No. 2.— Han and Section of the Thousand-pillar Mandapam— 

(Single Plate). 

PLATE No. 4.— Pillar in the Thousand-pillar Mandapam, marked L on 

the Plans— (Single Plate). 

PLATE No. 8.— Pillars in the Thousand-pillar Mandapam, marked^K 
and M on the Plan— (Single Plate). 

19. The so-called thousand-pillar Mandapam is in fair order, but portions 
of the floor near the south entrance and at the north-east corner are broken 
up. The ceiling and columns have been whitewashed, and some of the latter 
coloured in red and yellow stripes. The carved stone should be laid bare. The 
actual number of pillars in the hall is 952. The building runs almost due north 
and south and measures 508 feet by 1 55 feet. It has a series of three terraces 
rising one above the other to the north. Details of three of the columns are 
shown in Plate No. 4, Column L, and Plate No. 8, Columns K and M. Their 
simple outline points to the probable early date of the hall, which from its posi- 
tion appears to be an integral part of the fifth enclosure. 


PLATE No. 3.— Pillar in the Sashgiri Mandapam, marked B on Plan, 

Plate No. 1— (Single Plate). 

PLATE No. 4.— Pillar in the Sashgiri Mandapam, marked A on Plan, 
Plate No. I— (Single Plate). 

PLATE No. 9.— Carved Pillars in the Sashgiri Mandapam, from a 
Photograph reproduced in Heliogravure— (Single Plate). 

20. The Sashgiri Mandapam is one of the most elaborately carved colon- 
nades in the temple, and, judging from the way in which it is placed, seems to be 
later than the fifth court. Knowing that Trimal Nayakkan had a share in the 
additions to the Srirangam temple, the probability of his having built this 
Mandapam is increased by the resemblance of the rampant horses in Plates Nos. 
3 and 9 to those in his choultry at Madura. The carvings are much spoilt by 
streaks of red and yellow paint. The floor of the building is in disrepair, but 
the roof and ceiling in fair order. One of the columns has been damaged, and 
the figures of a tiger and a man lie broken at the base. 
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PLATE No. 5.— Pillar in the Rangvilasam Mandapam, marked C on 
Plan, Plate No. 1— (Single Plate). 

PLATE No. 6.— Pillar in the Rangvilasam Mandapam, marked E on 
Plan, Plate 1— (Single Plate). 

21. This hall, used as a council room for the temple, also appears to have 
been added after the fifth court was built. It is in good condition, but the 
parapet wall is in disrepair. Details of two of the columns, marked C and E on 
the plan, Plate No. 1, and figured in Plates Nos. 5 and 6, show considerable 
refinement and delicacy in design suggestive alike to those who work in stone 
or metal. 

PLATE No. 6.— Pillar in a Mandapam in the northern portion of the 
fourth enclosure, marked H on Plan, Plate 1— (Single Plate). 

PLATE No. 10. — Details of a Pillar marked F, and a Door marked J, 
in the fourth enclosure. See Plan, Plate 1— (Single Plate). 

22. Visitors are not allowed in the fourth enclosure, but my Hindu surveyors 
made a plan of it with the courts beyond, and obtained the details which form 
the subjects of the illustrations. The column marked H in Plate No. 6 is from 
a twelve-pillared porch in the northern part, and very similar in design and pro- 
portion to the pillars in the Raths at Mahavallipur (650 — 700 A. D.). Its 
appearance suggests an early date. The column marked F in Plate No, 10 
is from a four-pillared porch to the south of the third enclosure. The door J in 
Plate No. 10 is from the Garuda temple between the two south Gopurams of the 
third and fourth enclosures. Most of the better planned and more celebrated 
Madras temples have doors of this description handsomely carved in wood. 

PLATE No.. 5. Pillar from a Mandapam in the third enclosure, marked 
G on Plan, Plate 1— (Single Plate). 

• PLATE No. 7 > Four-pillar Porch in the third enclosure. See D on Plan. 

Plate 1— (Single Plate). 

• Air ele S an i ,ittle P orc ^ a *- the north-west corner of the third court is shown 
m l u ™°* 7 ’ . superstructure above the cornice or Chujjais of wood and 
probably a repair, the lower parts being of stone. The simplicity of the orna- 
ments !S suggestive of the earlier period of Dravidian art. The Column G from 
a hall in the south-east corner of the third enclosure resembles some of the 
columns in the Vellore Fort (A. D. 1350). 

P ri J lc jP al shnne, in the centre of the building, is dedicated to Vighnu, 
called Rangnath Swami. It has a modern gilt dome. The goddess has a temple 
in the north-west corner of the fifth enclosure, called “ Rangnaiki. ” Besides 
these, there are numerous small shrines in the various enclosures dedicated to 
minor deities and one to Ganesh. 
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Temple to Siva called Jamba is huar on the Srirangam Island, 

Trichinopoly. 

1. In a note on the Srirangam Temple, I have pointed out how we have to 
look to the Raths at Mahavallipur for the earliest known Indian examples of 
Dravidian architecture (650 — 700 A.D.). Mr. Fergusson aptly calls them the 
petrifactions of the last forms of Buddhist architecture and of the first forms of 
the Dravidians. The oblong Raths supplied models for the great gates, the 
square Raths models for the Vimanas or sanctuaries of the temples. The rock- 
cut caves, with their monolithic pillars, appear to have been the precursors of 
the many-pillared halls or Mandapas, and resemble the rock-cut tombs and 
temples of Egypt and Nubia. 

2. The temples of Southern India, with their lofty gates and numerous enclos- 
ing walls, have, whether by accident or through the connection between the two 
countries in remote ages, a resemblance to the temples of Egypt. The Gopu- 
rams resemble the Pylons of the Egyptian temples : the courts with pillars and 
cloisters are common to both, and very similar in arrangement and extent. The 
great thousand-pillar Mandapams reproduce the Hypostyle halls, and the enclo- 
sure of the sanctuary within numerous barriers was in both the very essence 
of the plan. 

3. The temple to Siva on the Srirangam Island near Trichinopoly, known 
as “ Jambuishuar,” is smaller thaft the Great Temple to Vishnu at the same 
place ; but with the greater interest of earlier date, it surpasses it also in beauty 
and architectural dignity. There are many inscriptions on its walls, one dating 
A.D. 1481-82 ; but if, as Dr. Burnell says, all the great temples to Siva in South- 
ern India were built in the nth century A.D., we may expect something earlier 
to be recorded among the inscriptions not yet read or yet to be discovered. 

The following were noted by my surveyors : — 


Sanctuary — 3 on the floor, 2 on walls, total ....... 5 

2nd Court — 2 on the floor, 7 on walls, or pillars, total ..... 9 

3rd ,, — 16 on the floor, 22 on waUs, total .... . . 38 

4th ,, — 3 on the floor of temple to Lakshmi ...... 3 

5th ,, — None. 

6th ,, — 1 on the Gopuram to the west ....... 1 

Total . *47 


4. Mr. Lewis Moore, in his Manual of the Trichinopoly District, says the 
Jambuishuar temple is not a rich one. It had in A.D. 1750 an endowment of 
64 villages, but in 1820 owned only 15. In 1851 an annual money allowance of 
R*. 9,450 was given to the pagoda in lieu of the lands, and this sum, sufficient 
to keep the buildings in good order, is paid every year to the trustees. 

PLATE No. 1.— General Plan of the Jambuishuar Temple— (Double Plate). 

5. There are six courts to the temple : none but Hindus are admitted to the 
3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th. The walls of the first court are in disrepair and over- 
grown with vegetation. The principal entrance is on the west side by the 
Gopuram D, the exterior of which is in disrepair but the interior in good order 
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excepting the floor. There is here a stone with an inscription. The northern 
gate at A is built up to the first story only. The eastern tower at B is 
finished to a height of only io feet ; both are in good condition. The south- 
fern Gopuram at C is built up to the first floor ; the interior is in good order, 
but the floor covered with earth : the carved wooden doors are in disrepair. 
The first enclosure measures 2,420 feet by 1,490 feet. The so-called thousand- 
pillar Mandapam with its tank is in this court, and has to be traversed on 
entering from the west. 

6. The second court measures 1,370 feet by 520 feet. It has only two 
entrances. The gate at K on the west is overgrown with vegetation, and the 
exterior is in disrepair. The interior is in fair order, but the door dilapidated. 
The Gopuram to the east at E is in fair condition, but overgrown with vegeta- 
tion. 

7. The remaining Gopurams at F, G, H, and J, are in a ruinous state : access 
is, however, denied to any but Hindus. The portions of the building coloured 
brown are used as dwellings or for secular purposes : the temples and accessories 
are coloured red, and their gardens green. 

PLATE No. 2.— Plan and Section of the Thousand-Pillar Mandapam. 

PLATE No. 3.— Column marked G on the Plan. 

PLATE No. 4.— Columns rtarked E and F on the Plan. 

8. The thousand-pillar Mandapam with its tank, called the Surya Tiratham, 
measures 525 feet long by 130 feet wide. The tank is said to be fed by a per- 
petual spring, but I am unable to verify this. The total number of columns 
in the hall is 707, and round the tank 132, making 83910 all. The Mandapam 
runs nearly due north and south, and has four sets of floors rising one above the 
other to the north. The columns at F and G are elaborate in design, the scrolls 
of foliation carved in panels being specially effective. Column E is plainer and 
more primitive in outline. The floors of the building are in bad order ; the 
ceilings, however, in fair condition ; but both ceilings and sculptured columns 
are whitewashed. 

PLATE No. 3. — Columns B and C in the Indar Tiratham Mandapam, 
within the fourth court of the Temple. 

9. Once a year the god is brought from the Great Vishnu Pagoda at Sriran- 
gam and placed in the porch of the Indar Tiratham. The visit is accompanied » 
with great ceremony, and the priests assemble round the small tank. 

The two columns B and C in the building were detailed by my Hindu drafts- 
men, who alone were permitted to pass beyond the fourth enclosure. Column 
„B resembles those in the Subramanya temple at Chillambram. Column C is an 
edition of those at the Seven Pagodas, but the building from its position appears 
to have been added after the fourth enclosure walls were erected. 

PLATE No. 4.— Column A in the Maisur Raja’s Mandapam in the fourth 

court of the Temple. 

PLATE No. 5.— Column D in the IJnjal Mandapam in the fourth court 
of the Temple. Door H in the gate of the third enclosure. 

10. The Maisur Raja's pavilion is a square building supported by 24 columns. 
The Detail A shows the elaborate design and sculpture of one with its scrolls 
and quaint figure devices. The Unjal Mandapam is a small pavilion at the 
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south-west corner of the fourth court. The Detail D of one of its columns 
looks more modern in style than the rest of the. temple architecture. The Gate 
H leading into the third court has a handsome wooden door studded with iron 
knobs, which is detailed in Plate No. 5. (Xylia-Dola-Briformis — The Iron 
Tree.) 

11. The name “ Jambuishuar" is derived from Jambu, the name of a tree, 
and Isvara, a name of the god Siva; but the temple is also known as Tiravanaika, 
or sacred grove of the elephant, by which name the position of the building is 
indicated on a map of Trichinopoly, dating A.D. 1688, reproduced in M. 
Langlfe's Monuments Anciens et Modernes de L'Hindoustan (Paris, 1821). 

12. The central sanctuary, called the Jambunath Swami, contains a stone 
lingam ; the building is of small size, irregular in outline in plan and with a flat 
roof. The female goddess Lakshmi has a temple to herself in the north part of 
the fifth enclosure ; besides these there are numerous pillared halls and choul- 
tries, a tank and pavilion for the special use of the god and goddess, and a 
tank and Mandapam dedicated to Brahma. 
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Great Temple of Ramnaih Szvatni at Rameshwaram. 

1. The pagoda of Rameshwaram (from two Sanscrit words Rama and Ishwar) 
is one of five great places of Hindu pilgrimage in India. Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu, is said to have worshipped Siva on the site of the temple, 
and erected the lingam now in its sanctuary. Hence followers, both of Vishnu 
and Siva, assemble here in great numbers. A light railway would possibly pay 
to carry pilgrims from the Madura to the coast, but at present the journey is 
over 68 miles of bad road ter Ramnad, the sand being in some places very heavy. 
Mandapam on the coast is 24 miles further, and from thence a boat conveys one 
across the channel to Paumben in the Rameshwaram Island. The town of that 
name is about 7 miles beyond, and at its east end stands the temple buildings, 
the outer walls of which measure 866 feet along the north, 864 along the south, 
654 along the east, and 664 along the west face. I had a very careful survey 
made of the place, and photographs taken of the principal features. 

2. The entrance from the Paumben side is by the western Goparam, which 
is all of stone, measuring in plan 62 feet long by 40 feet wide, and crowned by 
five stories, the total height being *bout 100 feet. The building is of compara- 
tively simple outline, excepting the upper story which is covered by some florid 
plaster figures and ornaments. It is in disrepair ; the passage dirty and neglected : 
there are two inscriptions in it. Passing through the door one enters a covered 
avenue 440 feet long by 60 feet broad, with three rows of columns on either side. 

1 The detail was drawn of one with a rampant Yali or griffin. The centre of this 
avenue is crossed by the third or Muna Prakaram, a corridor encircling the 
temple buildings on all four sides, and constituting its chief attraction from an 
architectural point of view. The corridors on the longer sides of the rectangle 
measure about 667 feet from end to end. All four flanked by elaborately sculp- 
tured pillars in rows from three to five deep produce an effect by the display of 
labour and the length of the vistas, which is unequalled elsewhere in India. 
Unfortunately the ceiling and columns are covered with plaster and paint, but 
the general effect is most impressive. ' 

3 - Passing along this great corridor to the right or south, one sees to the 
east a tank surrounded by steps measuring 117 feet, square at the top, and to 
the west a Siva Lingam temple measuring in plan 59 feet by 35 feet, which 
Mr. Fergusson thinks may date from the nth or 12th century A.D. Con- 
tinuing along the south, there are some handsome columns at the corner, detailed 
drawings of which have been made ; the former 17 feet and the latter 23 feet in 
height. Half way down the length of the corridor one crosses the approach from 
the southern Goparam. The latter is an unfinished masonry gate built to a 
hight of 20 feet, and measuring 1 10 feet by 62 feet in plan. If completed, this 
Would have been the most imposing building in the temple. Now it is over- 
grown with weeds and in disrepair, the outer opening being narrowed to a small 
wicket. The corndor to the east of the temple passes between the Muttee 
Goparam and the Mangala Goparam on the west or left, and the Vasanta Man- 
dapam and Kaliana Mandapam on the east or right. The Vasanta Mandapam 
measuring inside 77 feet by 59 feet, has 34 isolated columns, one of which is 10 
teet high and, with the figures of a Ramnad Raja and his wives, was drawn in 
detail, the whole building is neglected: columns and ceilings plastered, and 
the ceilings covered with paint. There is an inscription on a black stone slab. 
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The adjoining Kaliana Mandapam measures inside 75 feet by 58 feet but is dirty 
and dilapidated ; the columns and ceilings plastered and colorwashed. Opposite the 
Kaliana Mandapam is the Mangala Goparam, measuring 35 feet by 23 feet in plan : 
the superstructure of which is complete. A column in the colonnade in front of the 
gate was drawn in detail. The Vasanta Goparam forms the principal approach to 
the temple and is connected* by a corridor with the Muth Goparam, agate measur- 
ing 91 feet by 5 1 feet in plan. Its superstructure is incomplete, but is built of stone 
without florid figure sculpture to confuse the structural outline, and, as Mr. 
Fergusson remarks, it more nearly reproduces the effect of an Egyptain propylon 
than any other example of its class in India. The corridor or Prakaram to the 
north has over 450 pillars, and a drawing has been made of one with a figure of 
a man carrying a woman on his back (perhaps Sita being carried off by Ravan). 
The northern Goparam measures 108 feet by 62 feet, and is built up to a height 
of only 12 feet. The structure is in disrepair and overgrown with vegetation: 
the outer entrance is narrowed to a small wicket. A detail was drawn of a 
column in the western corridor, with a statue on it of one of the Rajas of 
Ramnad. The outer wall surrounding the temple buildings is in considerable 
disrepair. 

4. The sanctuaries of the god and goddess are separate shrines, each sur- 
rounded by a Prakaram. The two are connected by a corridor and again sur- 
rounded by a second Prakaram, but to this part of the temple only Hindus are 
admitted. My Hindu draftsmen who were allowed access made a plan and 
detailed three very handsome wooden doors ; they also made a drawing of the 
monster stone bull or Nandi with its very richly carved trappings and ornaments, 
which stands under a pillared canopy in front of the Ramnath shrine. It 
measures 22 feet in length by 17 feet in height, and is nearly half as large again 
as the great Nandi in the temple at Tanjore. 

5. Mr. Fergusson describes the Rameshwaram temple as belonging to the 
seventeenth century, except the small Vimana in the west corridor, already 
described, which he thinks may belong to the eleventh or twelfth century. 
From the inscriptions furnished to Mr. Sewell, 1 it appears that the Mahaman- 
dapam, immediately in front of the Ramnath temple, was built in 1598 A.D., 
and that the Kotertirtham on the north wall of the temple was built in 1608 
A.D. My surveyors noted 27 different inscriptions, the positions of which are 
indicated by numbers on my survey. 

6. I had photographs taken of the jewels used for the god and goddess, and 
from information furnished by the district authorities, from the temple records, 
have ascertained the dates when some were presented, i.e.,— 

i. — A conical crown for the god of solid gold, studded with pearls and 

precious stones, presented 1414 A.D. 

ii. — Crowns for the god and goddess of solid gold, embedded with precious 

stones, presented by Viswanatha Nayakkan about 1557 A.D. 

iii. — -Pendants of single and double-headed birds or .Garudas of gold, 

embedded with jewels, presented 300 years ago : these are most 

curious and resemble Egyptian enamelled amulets of the time of 

Rhamses II. 

iv. — Armour for the god of solid gold and jewels; presented about 250 

years ago. 

v. — A stool of gold, presented about 1665 A.D. 


* See list of Antiquities, Madras, iSSi, 


O 
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Having been called on by the Government of India to furnish a distribution 
Ifst for the first issue of the Illustrations described in the appendices to this 
report ( vide letter No. 15 from the Home Department, Archaeology, dated 28th 
January 1884), I first made enquiry as to those who would pay for complete 
sets. The 17 monographs, with 105 plates, have cost about Rs. 200 each entire 
set, and — 

The following have expressed a desire to purchase : — 

The Science and Art Department, London ..... 6 sets. 

The Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh . . . 2 „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Oodeypore . . . . . I ,, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore . . . . . 2 „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpore . . . . . 2 „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Ulwar . . . . . 1 „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kotah . . . . . 2 „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Tonk . . . . • I „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jhallawar . . . . ■ l „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dhar . . . . t ,, 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal . . . . . j „ 

The Raja of Rajgurh . 1 „ 

The Raja of Naraingurh . . . . . 1 „ 

(Answers have not yet been received from all the Central India Chiefs.) 

The following institutions should possess a set for reference : — 

School of Art, Madras. 

Central Museum, Madras. 

School of Art, Bombay. 

Bombay Asiatic Society. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

School of Art, Calcutta. 

Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 

Allahabad Library. ' 

School of Art, Lahore. 

Intelligence Department, Quartermaster General’s Office, Simla. 

The Delhi Museum. 

Industrial School, Hoshiarpur. 

Kasur Industrial School (near Lahore). 

Umritsar Municipality. 

Multan ditto. 


Hirabag Museum, Poona. 
Bombay Municipality. 


Ahmedabad ditto. 


Moradabad ditto. 
Bulan dshahr ditto. 
Muttra ditto. 

Benares ditto. 


Trichmopoly ditto. 
Madura ditto. 
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The following would probably be glad to purchase sets : — 

The Chiefs of Kashmir, the Punjab, Hydrabad, Mysore, he. 

The Royai Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The British Museum. 

And I suggest that the following be presented with copies through the Secre- 
taries of State for India and Foreign Affairs, with a view to their subscribing to 
publications of the kind on Indian Art and Architecture : — 


France 


M 

it 


st 

Germany 


it 


it 

it 

Austria 

Belgium 

Norway 

Sweden 

Italy 

» 

it 

it 

Holland 

Denmark 

Russia 


it 

Switzerland 


Musee Communal, Amiens. 

Archaeological Museum, Arles. 

Town Museum, Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 

Museum of Antiquities, Bordeaux. 

„ of „ Caen. 

„ of Art Industry, Lyons. 

Ecole des Beaux Arts, Ouai Malaquais, Paris, 

Museum of Antiquities, Arolsen 
Old and New Royal Museum, Berlin. 

Art Museum of the University, Bonn. 

Hall of Arts, Carlsruhe. 

VVallrof-Richartz Museum, Cologne. 

Grand Ducal Museum, Darmstadt. 

Royal Collection of Art and Science, Dresden. 

Stadel Museum, Frankfort-' n-the-Maine. 

Collection at the Castle Friedenstein, Gotha. 

Bavarian National Museum, Munich. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Stuttgart. 

Imperial Museum of Art and Industry. 

Mus4e Royal, Brussels. 

Museum of the University of Norway, Christiana. 

National Museum, Stockholm. 

Museum of Antiquities, Turin. 

Vatican Museum, Rome. 

Musee d’Arr Industrielle, Milan. 

Palazzo del Podesta, Florence. 

Kunst Industrie Museum, Amsterdam. 

Royal Museum of Curiosities, the Hague. 

I horwaldsen’s Museum, Copenhagen. 

Socie'te Imperiale d’Encouragement aux Beaux Arts de St. 

Petersbourg. 

Public Museum, Moskow, 

Museum of the Archaeological Commission of the Imperial Hermit- 
age, St. Petersburg. 

Archaeological Museum, Geneva. 


This would dispose of 88 copies, leaving few for the usual official distribu- 
tion or for sale to the public. 

A fresh edition of too copies will cost about 5,500 francs, or 2,250 rupees, or 
sav Rs. 30 for each set of 105 plates, with letterpress and covers. 
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List of Illustrations together with their Cost. 


Number 

of 

Total. 

Name of Place or Building. 



Prime cost 
of producing 
ioo copies 
(in francs}. 

Cost of 
printing addi. 
tional copies 

Plato. 






per ioo 
(In francs). 
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Central India 
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Filling-in the Breaeh, 1881. 

Heliogravure 
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Back of southern gateway 
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West gateway (re-built) 
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Gwalior, Central India. 
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Jain sculptures 

Heliogravure 
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Interior of l-arge Sao Bahu temple 
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Modern mausoleum 
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Chittorgarh. in Mewar-Rajpvtana. 
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Jain tower from the south 

Heliogravure 
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Khambo Rana tower „ 
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Khambo Rana tower — lower part 
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U day pur, in Mtwar-Rajputana. 
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Jalnavas in the Palace 

Heliogravure 
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Door of the Bari Mahal 
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Graco-Buddhist Sculptures from Gandhara. 
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Sculpture from Mahomed Nari 

Heliogravure 
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Group of sculptures from Sanghao 
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Woman and eagle from Sanghao 
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Carried over. 
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26 J Brought forward. 


Grceco-Buddhist Sculptures from Gandkara — continued. 


Group from Sanghao Heliogravure 

„ „ and Lower Nuttu „ 


Buddha and Nagas from Sanghao 
Buddha and Ascetics 
Group from Upper Nuttu 
Birth of Buddha „ 

Frieze „ 

Group „ 

Fire-altar from Upper Nuttu and 
garland frieze from Lower Nuttu 
Group from Upper Nuttu 
Frieze of vines and death of Buddha 
from Upper Nuttu 
Group from Upper Nuttu 


„ Lower Nuttu 
Symbol worship from Lower Nuttu 
Death of Buddha 
Niche from Mian Khan 
Figure from „ 


Group from 


Elephant Scene from Mian Khan 


Tomb 'of Jahangir at Shahdara, Lahore . 

General Plan (double sheet) Chromolithograph 

Elevation and section (double sheet) Engraving 
Details of walls Chromolithograph 

„ pavements „ 

„ frescos and mosaic „ 

„ tile-work „ 

»» » >1 

ft paved walks „ 

„ garden walls and alcove „ 


Shohlimar garden, Lahore . 


General plan (double sheet) 
Detail of tile work „ 

»* n _ »» 

„ fountains 


69 i Carried over. 


Chromolithograph 


Engraving 
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| Brought forward. 


Lahore Fort . 


General plan (double sheet) 


Engraving 
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Golden Temple at Umritsar 

Plan and elevation of door (double sheet) Engraving 
Detail of wood and ivory mosaic Chromolithograph 


(double sheet) 


Badskahi Sarai at Nurmahal, near Jullundur . 


j Gateway of the Sarai (front) 
I »» » (side) 


Heliogravure 


Kutub Buildings , Delhi. 

Plan of the buildings at the Kutub Chromolithograph . 


Dewan-i-am in the Fort, Delhi. 

Mosaic wall at the back of Throne (double sheet) Chromolitho- 

graph . . 

Mosaic of Orpheus, Chromolithograph . 

Diagram of condition of Mosaic wall, Lithograph . 


j Dewan-i-khas, Delhi. 

Ceiling of the Dewan~i-khas (double sheet) Chromolithograph 

Tomb of Kt-mad-ud Domlah , Agra. 

i 

I Detail of painted decoration Chromolithograph . 




Srirangam Temple , near Trichinopoly , Madras . 

General plan (double sheet) Chromolithograph 
Thousand-pillar Hall. Engraving . 

Detail of column ft 

Details of columns 


j Detail of porch 
j Carried over. 
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85 

Brought forward. 





Srirangam Temple, near Trichinopoly , Madras— continued. 
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Detail of columns Engraving • 

Saishgiri Rao, HaH Heliogravure . 

Detail of door and column Engraving • 

825 

200 

250 

20 

25 

20 



Jambuishuar Temple , near Trichinopoly, Madras. 
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General plan (double sheet) Chromolithograph . 

Plarfarid section of Thousand-pillar Hall, Engraving . . 

Detail drawings of columns »> 

850 

250 

250 

3 °° 

150 

20 

20 

20 
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Details of door and column »> 

310 

20 



Great Temple, Madura, Madras. 
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Mutte Goparam (gateway) Heliogravure 

Colonnade in Mutarli Porch ” ... 

Colonnade in Via Vasanta Porch - 

jewels used in the Temple Chromolithograph . . 

200 

200 

200 

740 

25 

25 

25 
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104 
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